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STATE  OF  MAIlSnE. 

  i 

ExECUTr\TE  Depaetmext, 

Augusta^  February  6^  1877. 

To  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Ilejyresentatives : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  re^^ort  of  j. 
the  United  States  Centennial  Commissioners  for  this  [ 
State,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Directors  appointed 
bj  the  Governor,  constituted  the  State  Board  of  Cen-  i 
tennial  Managers.  1 

The  success  of  the  International  Exhibition  in  cele- 
bration of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States,  is  universally 
conceded,  and  amply  justifies  the  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion with  which  the  Avhole  country  regards  its  grand 
commemorative  holiday  season. 

Viewed  as  a  aSTational  Celebration,  the  Exliibition 
tended  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  by  which  our 
country  seeks  to  be  connected  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  to  revive  and  confii'm  the  sentiment  of  nationahty 
among  our  o^vn  people,  and  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
recent  estrangement.  As  a  display  of  the  samples  of 
their  material  wealth  and  of  the  best  results  of  their 


iy  GOVERNOR  COXXOR'S  COlDIiraiCATIOX. 

labor  and  art  presented  by  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  it  was  a  rare  means  of  instruction  and  a  prolific 
source  of  the  highest  enjoyment  to  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  stimu- 
lating and  suggestive  influence  which  it  exercised  upon 
the  business  and  industrial  energies  of  the  country,  is 
ah*eady  plainly  felt  and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  most 
beneficial  results  to  its  material  prosperity.  ISTew  mar- 
kets were  disclosed  which  before  were  thought  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  oiu*  competition,  and  the  attention 
of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise  was  called  to  new 
industries  applicable  to  our  circumstances  and  capable 
of  prosecution  on  our  own  soil. 

The  detailed  statement  of  exhibits  and  awards  con- 
tained in  the  Commissioners'  Report,  shoAVS  that  the 
contributions  made  by  this  State  were  many  and  im- 
portant, and  served  to  indicate  the  natm-al  resources 
of  the  State,  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  industries, 
and  the  character  of  its  public  schools. 

Ci-editable  as  the  part  taken  by  the  State  in  the 
Exhibition  manifestly  was,  it  is  evident  that,  had  the 
importance  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  participation  in  it  been  more  gener- 
ally comprehended  and  foreseen,  there  would  have 
been  a  far  more  liberal  response  to  the  appeals  and 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  products  of 
our  soil  and  manufactories  would  have  had  a  greatly 
enlarged  representation. 


CEOTENmAL  EXHIBmOi^".  y 

Acting  upon  the  request  of  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sion that  some  person  be  designated  by  me  to  deliver 
an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Address  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  State  of  Maine,  at  some  time  duiing  the 
Exliibition,  I  invited  Ex-Govemor  J.  L.  Chamberlain  ! 
to  perform  that  office,  and  an  address  was  accordingly 
dehvered  by  him  in  ^November,  near  the  close  of  the  J 
Exhibition.  ! 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  address  be  re-  ■ 
quested  of  the  author,  and  that  provision  be  made  for 
giving  it  the  wide  distribution  deserved  by  its  interest 
and  value.  ^ 

SELDE]^"  CO^^^OE.  1 


STATE  OF  MAIIfE. 


In  Senate,  February  7,  1877. 

Read  and  sent  down. 

S.  W.  LANE,  Secretary. 


In  House  of  Kepresentatives,  \ 
February  7,  1877.  J 

Eead  in  concurrence. 

ORAMAXDAL  SMITH,  Clerk. 


HEE  PLACE  11^  HISTOET. 


Address  Delivered  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
xovember  4,  1s76,  and  in  convention  of  the  legislature 
OF  Maine,  February  6,  1877, 

BY  JOSHUA  L.  CnA:MBERLALS'. 


MAINE. 


Two  conspicuous  headlands  strike  the  attention  of  the 
European  voyager  approaching  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 
Keaching  out  holdly  seaward  they  serve  to  mark  the  general 
direction  of  the  sliore,  yet  between  them  a  vast  expanse  of 
water  stretches  to  the  north  a  day's  sail  beyond  sight.  These 
headlands  are  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Cod/  whose  outer  lights 
range  ^vith  each  other  about  east-north-east  and  west-south- 
west, and  are  distant  in  a  right  line  about  250  miles.  Facing 
this  line,  at  an  average  distance  of  125  miles,  lies  the  coast  of 
Maine;  fronted  right  and  left  by  these  two  capes — great 
salients  lying  out  like  couchant  lions  guarding  its  broad 
approach.  For,  on  their  range  a  perpendicular  from  Cape 
Sable  passes  very  near  Eastport,  the  easternmost  town  of 
Maine ;  while  a  perpendicular  from  Nauset  light,  passing 
between  Cape  Ann  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  strikes  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Portsmouth  on  the  Piscataqua  river,, 
which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  ^Maine.''  These 
lines  would  enclose  an  almost  regular  rectangidar  parallelo- 
gi-am,^  with  a  breadth  one-half  its  length,  but  the  figure 
is  extended  by  two  deep  pockets,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  one 

'  One  can  hardly  holp  regretting  that  this  name  given  by  Gosnold 
(1G02)  has  survived  the  more  fitting  designation  given  by  Champlain  and 
De  ^lonts  (1G05). — Cap  Blanc,  White  Cape, — a  striking  contrast  with 
Cape  Sable  opposite.  Tlie  Dutch  also  called  it  Witte  lloeck,  "\Vliite  Hook. 
The  Northmen  had  named  it.  six  hundred  years  before,  Kialarness,  Ship- 
nose.    (Thorsvald.  Erik's  son,  1003). 

'U.  S.  Coast  Sun-ey  charts.   Atlantic,  sheet  No.  1. 

'It  was  not  this,  but  the  Gulf  ot  St.  Lawrence  probably,  which  Gomara 
(Hist,  de  las  Tndias)  calls  Golfo  Quadrado,  the  Square  Gulf.  On  the  early 
charts  this  Gulf  is  represented  as  semi-circular,  or  the  flat  segment  of  an 
ellipse. 
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side,  and  Cape  Cod  Bay  on  the  other, — at  the  bottom  of  one, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  opposite,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts.  This  considerable  body  of  water, 
well  deserving  to  be  called  a  gulf,  has  in  recent  times  received 
an  appropriate  name  from  the  land  whose  limits  lie  so  exactly 
opposite  its  gi'eat  entrance  capes,  and  is  called  the  Gulf  of 
Maine.' 

This  shoreland  is  also  remarkable,  being  so  battered  and 
frayed  by  sea  and  storm,  and  worn  perhaps  by  arctic  currents 
and  glacier  beds,^  that  its  natural  front  of  some  250  miles  is 
multiplied  to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  2,500  miles  of  salt 
water  line  ;  while  at  an  average  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  main  land,  stretches  a  chain  of  outposts  consisting 
of  more  than  thi-ee  hundred  islands^ — fragments  of  the  main — 
striking  in  their  diversity, — on  the  west,  low,  wooded  and 
and  gi'assy  to  the  water's  edge,  and  rising  east^vard  through 
bolder  types  to  the  cro^\iis  and  cliffs  of  Mt.  Desert  and 
Quoddy  Head, — an  advancing  series  from  beauty  to  sub- 
limity ;^  and  behind  all  these  are  deep  basins  and  broad  river- 
mouths,  affording  convenient  and  spacious  harbors,  in  many 
of  which  the  navies  of  nations  might  safely  ride  at  anchor.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the 


^Ediuburg  Encyc.  1832,  vol.  XYIII.  The  came  was  first  applied  by 
Prof-  J.  E.  llilgard,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  oiBce,  and  tlirough  his 
efforts  it  is  likely  to  become  permanent. 

*  Fiord  valleys.   Dana's  Geology,  5-33. 

^Tliis  portion  of  the  coast  may  always  be  known  on  the  rudest  early 
charts  by  the  dasli  of  islands  with  which  the  explorers  somewhat  careless- 
ly record  their  observations. 

^"Advancing"  only  in  the  effect  on  human  emotions;  for  in  true  rank  I 
suppose  the  beautiful  must  be  higher  than  the  sublime,  being  the  perfec- 
tion and  peace,  where  all  the  parts  are  obedient  to  the  central  law  or  soul 
of  a  thing;  while  the  sublime  overweighs  the  law  and  limit  of  perf.'ction. 
and  shows  a  power  ready  to  pass  out  from  the  peace  of  its  own  being,  and 
to  threaten  and  destroy.    Peace  is  higher  than  war. 

*Somes's  Sound  is  probably  the  most  connnodious  and  strategically 
advantageous  position  for  a  Xaval  Station  for  the  I'nited  States  on  the 
whole  Atlantic  Coast.  An  effort  was  made  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  this  in  1SG9. 
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fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  greatly  drawn  to  these 
waters  and  shores,  all  the  natural  products  of  Avhich  oflerod 
theniselves  with  primeval  prodigality.  One  needs  only  to 
o-laucc  at  the  early  charts/  or  the  wonderful  stories  of  the* 
voyagers  of  the  times  to  perceive  the  romantic  interest  that 
centered  here,  and  be  prepared  to  understftftd  why  the  great 
minds  of  that  period  attached  such  importance  to  the  posses- 
sion of  this  gidf,  as  if  they  foresaw  that  it  must  become  the 
key  to  the  Continent.  Especially  attractive  was  the  region 
between  the  Piscataqua  and  Penobscot,  in  its  marvellous  beauty 
of  shore  and  sea,  of  island  and  inlet,  of  bay  and  river  and 
harbor,  surpassing  any  other  equally  extensive  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  compared  by  travellers  earliest  and  latest, 
with  the  filmed  archipelago  of  the  ^gean.^ 

This  was  the  objective  point,  not  only  of  poetic  fancy  and 
dreams  of  Empire,  but  of  the  earliest  actual  colonies  and 
settlements  upon  which  more  than  one  kingdom  of  the  Old 
AVorld  based  its  title  to  the  Xew. 

'A  very  valuable  collection  appears  in  the  interesting  work  of  Dr.  J. 
G.  Kohl  of  Germany,  Discovery  of  the  East  Coast  of  America,"  Doc. 
Hist,  of  Me..  Vol.  I. 

^Tlievet  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  Penobscot  region  visited  by 
him  in  15f">G. 

Rosier,  historian  of  Woymoutli's  voyage  (1G05),  has  among  other  lavish 
expressions  of  delight,  the  following  comments  upon  a  river  explored  by 
"Weymouth,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  Penobscot,  but  now  thought  to 
be  the  Sagadahoc.  (John  McKeen.  Me.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  V)  :  '-As  we  passed 
with  a  gentle  wind  up  with  our  ship  in  this  river,  any  man  may  conceive 
with  what  admiration  we  all  consented  iu  joy.  Man}^  of  our  company 
who  had  been  travellers  in  sundry  countries,  and  in  most  famous  rivers, 
yet  affirmed  them  not  comparable  to  this  they  now  beheld.  Some  that 
were  with  Sir  ^Valter  Raleigh  in  his  voyage  to  Guiana,  in  the  discovery  of 
the  river  Orenoque,  which  echoed  fame  to  the  world's  ears,  gave  reasons 
why  it  was  not  to  be  compared  with  this,  wliich  wariteth  the  dangers  of 
niany  shoals,  and  broken  ground,  wherewith  that  was  incumbered.  Others 
before  that  notable  river  in  the  West  Indies  called  Rio  Grande;  some 
before  the  river  of  Loire,  the  river  Seine  and  of  Bourdeaux  in  France; 
Nvhieh 'although  they  be  great  and  goodly  rivers,  yet  it  is  no  detraction 
from  them  to  be  accounted  inferior  to  this." — Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  Series, 
Vol.  8. 
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Here,  in  the  region  about  Pemaquid  and  Monhegan,  were 
wont  to  rendezvous  the  ships  of  many  nations' — English, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  Italian — and  made  a 
strange  company  for  the  astonished  senses  of  the  too  trustful 
aborigines.^  The  objects  of  these  visits  varied  with  national 
temper  and  habit,  and  also  with  the  growing  ambition  of  the 
times.  First,  a  way  to  the  Indies  was  sought ;  then  gold ; 
then  fish  and  furs  ;  then  higher  motives  than  trade  prevailed, 
and  noble  minds  conceived  tlie  great  enterprise  of  bringing 
this  fair  land  under  the  hand  of  civilization,  and  dedicating  it 
to  the  good  of  man  and  glory  of  God.  Here  at  length  when 
the  rivalry  had  narrowed  do-wn  to  two  champions,  the  French 
and  English  made  a  bloody  battle  for  empire. 

Yet,  this  land,  at  first  deemed  so  commanding  in  position, 
seems  to  have  been  at  times  strangely  neglected.  England,  for 
nearly  a  himdred  years,  allowed  it  to  pass  from  her  thoughts. 
Even  then,  when  stimulated  by  the  entei-prise  of  the  French, 
her  interest  was  fitful,  and  manifested  chiefly  by  individual 
minds.    As  a  nation  she  exhibited  no  strong  policy  towards 

We  must  cite  also  a  passage  in  I)e  Peyster's  Dutch  in  Maine,  p.  44, 
How  few  are  alive  to  tlie  glorious  and  varied  beauty  of  that  zone  of 
islands  which  commencing  with  tlie  perfection  of  Casco  Bay,  terminates 
with  the  precipitous  seal — frequented  sliores  of  Grand  Menan.  Of  all  the 
archipelagoes  sung  by  the  poet,  described  by  the  historian,  and  depicted 
by  the  painter,  there  is  none  wliich  can  exceed  in  its  union  of  charms  those 
two  hundred  miles  of  intermingling  land  and  ocean,  where  lost  in  each 
other's  embrace,  the  sea  seems  in  love  with  the  land  and  the  shore  with 
the  foam  crested  waves." 

The  beauty  of  this  description  is  heightened  for  the  lover  of  German 
romance,  by  the  association  which  calls  up  the  passage  at  the  opening  of 
Fouque's  Undine,  Und  es  schien  ebcn  so  wohl  die  Erdzunge  habe  sich 
aus  Liebe  zu  der  bliiulich  klaren  wundcrhellen  Fluth,  in  diese  hinein 
gedrangt,  als  auch  das  Wasscr  habe  mit  verliebten  Armen  nach  der 
schunen  Aue  gegriffen,  nach  ihren  hocli  schwankenden  -Griisern  und 
Blumen,  und  nach  dem  erqnicklichcn  Schatten  ihrer  Biiume." 

MVinslow  of  Plymouth  Colony,  found  thirty  ships  at  Monhegan  and 
Damariscove  in  his  visit  in  1G22.  (Purchas  Pilgrims,  Edition  of  1G25, 
Vol.- IV.) 

*It  was  a  common  practice  of  the  early  European  ship-masters  to  kid- 
nap the  natives  and  sell  them  into  slavery. 
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these  colonies.  And  when  at  length  the  settled  institutions 
of  civilization  took  shape  and  name  here,  this  early  favored 
region  was  unnaturally  passed  by.  And  it  is  only  slowly,  and 
even  now  but  imperfectly,  regaining  its.  ancient  and  well 
grounded  prestige. 

The  obscuration  of  its  more  recent  career,  the  absolute  and 
almost  abject  surrender  of  its  name  in  history,  is  something 
singular.  The  minds  .of  its  own  people  seem  to  acquiesce  in 
its  loss  of  birthright  with  strange  humility.  Few  know  that 
it  was  the  early  settlements  in  this  territory  which  confirmed 
the  title  of  old  England  to  the  new ; — that  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  set  foot  on  Plymouth  sands,  tliere  were  established 
English  settlements  at  various  points  on  the  shores  of  Maine  ; 
— that  Pemaquid  was  a  seat  of  trade  and  of  government,  and 
at  one  time  the  metropolis  of  all  the  region  east  of  Xew  York.* 
Popular  history  does  not  care  to  tell  us  that  the  Samoset  who 
startled  the  Pilgrims  with  the  gi-eeting,  "Much  welcome 
Englishmen !"  was  Lord  of  Pemaquid,  and  had  learned  the 
language  from  long  familiar  intercourse  with  the  colonists 
and  visitants  at  that  joint  capital.  Nor  are  we  told  that  when 
the  heroic  little  band  at  Plymouth  in  that  bitter  winter,  beset 
by  enemies  from  all  the  elements  and  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Xature,  were  driven  out  in  search  of  food,  it  was  hitherward 
the  little  shallop  made  its  way,  and  foimd  English  hearts  and 
hands,  that  helped  to  their  utmost  abihty  and  would  take  no 
pay.  Few  are  aware  of  the  more  iuiportant  fact,  that  the 
colony  at  Plymouth  owed  its  title  and  tenure,  if  not  its  origin, 
to  those  whose  chief  interest  was  here.  It  is  not  even  a  school 
boy's  tale  that  the  first  incorporated  city  in  America  was 
within  tliese  limits — the  city  of  Georgiana  founded  in  1641 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  York.    It  interests  none 

*The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Xew  Harbor,  sometime  before  16S9, 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Xew  York  conchides  And  that  Pemaquid 
may  ?till  remain  the  metropolitan  of  these  parts,  because  it  ever  have  been 
Ro  before  Boston  was  setth^d."  See  Pemaquid  Papers,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Hough,  Mame  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Y.  137. 
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but  the  antiquary  to  know  that  the  Province  of  ]Maine  was 
once  a  County  Palatine,  and  is  the  only  portion  of  American 
soil  which  was  ever  under  a  purely  feudal  tenure.  How  easily 
it  is  forgotten  what  men  were  "William  Phipps  and  those 
who  manned  the  fleet  that  took  Port  Koyal,  or  William 
Pepperell,  and  almost  the  entire  armament  which  conducted 
the  brilliant  seige  of  Louisburg, — actions  for  which  both  these 
commanders  were  knighted  by  the  sovereign.  In  truth,  many 
of  the  issues  in  which  this  territory  played  an  important  part, 
have  lost  their  vital  relations  with  the  interests  that  now 
absorb  us.  "French  or  English  America,"  is  now  a  dream 
of  the  past.  "Poyalty  or  Pepublic"  no  longer  summons  men 
to  stake  life  and  fortune  on  their  choice.  Churchmen  and  dis- 
senter have  sheathed  the  sword  and  laid  aside  the  pen.  The 
lines  of  loyalty  are  drawn  by  other  tests. ^ 

But  even  when  the  power  of  this  province  entered  into  the 
great  struggle  for  independence,  its  service,  its  loyalty,  its 
sacrifice,  all  were  oflered  up  in  a  name  not  its  own,  and  are 
dead  and  gone  out  of  mind,  or  live  to  swell  the  glory  of 
others.  AMiose  pride  is  now  quickened  to  know  that  the 
first  governor  of  ^Massachusetts  Avas  born  in  this  Province, 
and  more  than  one  other  since  f  that  the  first  Secretary  of 
War  had  his  home  by  the  Penobscot,  and  another  resided  on 
the  bank  of  the  Kennebec  f  and  that  many  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  Congress  and  army  of  the  Revolution  were  from  this 

*  It  is  when  free  institutions  are  in  process  of  formation  that  personal 
sacrifice  ennobles  history;  atttn-wards  these  institutions  are  seized  upon 
and  made  to  minister  to  personal  ajx^i^randi/ement.  Early  a^i^es  are  called 
heroic  because  of  great  deeds  done  to  serve  others;  later  times  seem  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  call  men  groat  who  make  others  serve  them. 

'Sir  William  Pliipps,  T)orn  at  Woolwicli,  1051;  James  Sullivan,  born  in 
Bersvick,  1744,  distinguislu'd  also  us  a  statesman  and  jurist;  and  John  A. 
Andrew,  born  in  Windham,  ISLS,  whose  character  and  services  requu'e  no 
eulogj'. 

^Kiiox  and  Dearborn. 
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land  without  a  name  !  *  Where  is  the  record  of  the  story 
once  thrilling  our  youthful  pulse,  that  when  Washington  rode 
down  the  lines  to  thank  the  troops  whose  valor  had  turned 
the  tide  of  a  desperate  battle,  and  exclaimed  with  uncovered 
head  **God  bles^  the  Massachusetts  line  ! "  he  spoke  to  the 
Third  Division — men  from  the  counties  of  York  and  Cum- 
berland ? 

It  is  indeed  by  a  fatality  of  successive  misadventures  that 
Maine  has  been  kept  back  in  both  her  natural  advance  in 
wealth  and  population,  and  her  credit  for  noble  work  in  his- 
tory, and  that  the  earnest  purposes  which  first  broke  ground 
here,  have  passed  to  bear  fruit  in  remoter  and  even  less  re- 
munerative soils.  This  rebound,  or  rather,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  this  rkocJiet  of  civilization,  cannot  be  readily 
accounted  for  unless  we  give  to  mere  accident  a  place  in  deter- 
mining human  events,  which  lieither  the  intellectual  pride  nor 
the  reli<?ious  faith  of  man  is  accustomed  to  admit. 

It  would  certainly  l^e  natural  that  the  shores  along  the  Gulf 
of  ]\Iaine  which  first  seemed  to  foretell  such  glories  to  the 
minds  of  Europeans  and  attracted  so  many  noble  enterprises, 
should  have  been  tlie  theatre  of  the  first  and  greatest  exploits 
of  civilization,  and  left  lasting  and  wide  and  acknowledged 
results.  Here,  where  the  land  stretches  out  its  hands  a  hun- 
di'ed  miles  seaward,  and  holds  them  open  by  twice  that  extent 
to  welcome  the  civilization  of  Europe  to  harbors  and  fields 
and  powers  so  capacious,  we  should  have  looked  for  the 

*  Among  others  may  he  named  Jolin  Sullivan,  member  of  the  1st  Conti- 
nental Congress,  177  I,  and  Major  General  in  the  Revolution.  Avho  after- 
wards saved  Xew  Hampshire  from  anarchy,  and  seeured  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  llufus  King,  orator,  statesman 
and  diplomatist;  tlie  Sewalls  of  York. — David,  Stephen  and  Henry, — 
jurist,  scholar  and  soldier — patriots  all ;  the  Trebles,  father  and  son, 
Jedcdiah  the  general  and  Edward  the  commodore;  the  O'Briens,  live 
brothers,  famous  and  feared  on  the  seas: — these  names  are  a  pride  to 
Elaine.  George  Tliacher.  jurist  and  statesman;  Samuel  Tucker,  a  com- 
modore of  no  small  renown  ;  Teleg  Wadsworth  and  ITenry  Dearborn,  also 
generals  in  the  arm}'  and  members  of  Congress,  though  not  born  in  Maine 
resided  here,  and  their  services  are  part  of  our  history. 
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emporiums  of  Amoriccan  iiidustry  and  commerce,  and  the  seats 
of  influence  and  power  upon  the  Continent.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  sterile 
soils  around  ]\Ias^achusettss  Bay  should  have  been  taken  up, 
while  the  rich  lands  of  the  east  were  left  neglected,  or  w^hy 
the  meagre  natural  forces  of  southern  New  England  should 
be  overtasked  with  manufactures  while  the  abounding  and 
more  available  powers  in  the  earlier  discovered  land  should 
run  wild  and  waste. 

But  after  all  it  nuist  be  confessed  that  ]\Iaine  has  no  history 
the  dignity  of  wliich  is  conceded ;  and  hardly  a  place  among 
the  recognized  factors  of  the  Nation's  destiny.  Those  that 
are  acquainted  with  her  know  full  well  that  her  inliabitants 
are  behind  none  others  either  in  physical  or  mental  endow- 
ments, in  character,  intelligence,  and  independence,  and 
thrifty  and  well  to  do  style  of  living.  But  still  the  fact  can- 
not be  suppressed,  that  she  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  if  she 
were  a  neighbor  to  tlie  western  savage,^  rather  than  as  she  is, 
in  time  and  place,  and  to  no  small  degree  in  the  arts  of  life, 
next  neighbor  to  the  culture  of  the  Old  World. 

It  is  proper  ])riefly  to  consider  these  two  points,  and  if 
possible  discover  the  reasons  for  this  depression  from  her 
early  promise,  and  this  obscuration  of  her  entire  history. 

1.  First  then  a  discouraging  effect  followed  from  the 
rigors  of  the  climate,  which  tlie  early  Euroi)ean  colonists  had 
not  learned  to  cope  with.  Such  reports  as  that  1)orne  hy  the 
suiwivors  of  some  ^vinter-stricken  settlement,  whose  people 
had  been  spending  all  the  warm  season  in  random  excursions 
or  trading  expeditions,  that  tlie  country  is  intolerably  cold 
and  sterile,  unhealthy,  and  not  habitable  by  our  English 
nation,"^  must  have  had  the  effect  to  turn  aside  many,  the 
ardor  of  whose  enterprise  was  not  equalled  b}'  tlio  hardihood 
of  tlieir  bodies  or  the  thonglitfulncss  of  their  prepai-ations. 

*Oue  would  suppose  tVoiu  the  cuts  iu  sonio  of  our  popular  f^ooirraphirs. 
that  Maine  was  as  yet  almost  au  un1)roken  wihU'ruess,  the  saw-uiill  ami  The 
scow  being  set  forth  as  fharacteristio  emblems  of  tier  advanee  iu  civilization. 

'People  who  returned  from  the  Popham  Settlement,  IGOS. 
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2.  A  second  untoward  influence  is  found  in  the  strange 
accidents,  the  interruption  of  the  elements  and  the  opposition 
of  human  enemies/  which  so  often  brought  to  nought  the 
purposes  of  ship-loads  and  fleets  of  colonists,  who  had  em- 
barked for  these  shores.*  The  caprices  of  enthusiasm,  super- 
stition, ignorance,  civil  and  religious  dissensions— nay,  more 
than  once,  and  more  than  thrice,  the  death  of  a  single  man, 
changed  the  entire  complexion  and  drift  of  those  early  aflairs.' 

3.  A  third  source  of  discouragement  was  in  the  unsettled 
political  condition,  if  that  epithet  can  be  applied  to  a.  state  of 
things  w^here  there  is  no  organized^civil  polity, — and  the  con- 
flicts of  jurisdiction"*  which  from  the  earliest  until  almost  the 
latest  times  of  the  provincial  history  of  the  territory,  kept 
the  colonists  in  constant  anxiety,  and  held  back  many  of  those 
who  hoped  above  all  to  bring  to  these  shores  the  peaceful  and 
civilizins:  influence  of  home. 

4.  Another  and  most  eflective  disturbing  force  was  the 
extraordinary  severity  of  hostile  attacks  by  the  Indians,  who 
took  fearful  vengeance  upon  the  colonists  for  the  outrages  of 
roving  ship  masters.  Their  savage  nature  was  also  inflamed  to 
unwonted  zeal  by  the  belief  inculcated  by  the  French  Jesuits, 
that  the  English  were  not  only  their  foes,  but  heretics  and 

' So  that  oue  must  not  %yoiKlor  if  the  time  be  long  in  establishing  of 
Colonics,  specially  in  lan^ls  so  remote,  whose  nutnre,  and  temperature  of 
aire  is  not  knowne,  and  where  one  must  fell  and  cut  downe  Forrests.  and 
be  constrained  to  take  heed,  not  from  the  people  we  call  sauages.  but  from 
them  that  tearme  themselnes  Christians^  and  yet  haue  but  the  name  of  it, 
cursed  and  ablioniinable  people,  worse  than  Wolues,  enemies  to  God  and 
hnman  nature."  Lescarbot  (1G09)  Voyage  of  De  Monts.  Purchas,  IV. 
p.  1G27. 

'The  capture  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  first  expeditions  sent  out  by 
Popham  and  Georges,  and  tlie  strange  misadventures  of  storms  and 
pirates  and  muthiies  that  befell  Capt.  John  Smith's  attempt  to  colonize 
New  England  in  1G15  may  be  instanced. 

^The  revocation  of  the  P'reneh  grant  to  the  Huguenot  De  ]\ronts :  The 
Ptruggk'  between  I)e  Aulnay  and  I.aTour  in  Castine  for  the  mastery  over 
Acadia:  The  death  of  Sir  llun)phrey  Gilbert,  of  George  Popham.  of  Chief 
Justice  l*opham,  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  even  of  Father  Pales, 
are  examples.  *  See  farther  on. 
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enemies  of  God.  Then,  again,  from  an  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  impoi-t  and  effect  of  title-deeds*  under  which 
they  had  sold  their  lands,  a  bitter  feeling  arose  that  they 
were  cheated  and  abused.  For  almost  a  hundred  years  such 
bloody  scenes  were  enacted  here,  it  is  a  wonder  that  there 
were  any  colonists  left  at  all. 

5,  It  must  be  confessed,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  slow 
progi'css  of  colonization  in  this  region,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ruling  ideas  and  motives  of  the  times.  This  is  true  of  the 
colonists.  They  were  not  men  lifted  up  and  held  together 
by  the  thought  that  they  were  sulferers  in  a  noble  cause,  and 
that  their  hmnble  work  took  hold  on  higher  things.  They 
had  not  the  austere  virtues  which  are  the  foundation  of  States  ; 
they  did  not  regard  even  the  first  truths  of  Political  Economy, 
that  wealth  is  only  built  up  by  labor,  by  bringing  stead}"  toil 
to  bear  upon  nature,  and  that  the  means  of  commanding  sat- 
isfactions are  only  to  ])e  attained  through  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial.  Xor  did  the  benevolent  and  noble  minds  in  England, 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  these  enterprizes  realize  the 
necessity  of  personal  supervision  and  of  actual  contact  with  the 
raw  materials  and  wild  forces  which  were  to  be  made  servants 
to  these  gi'cat  ends.  You  cannot  build  up  a  civilization  with 
laws  made  three  tliousand  miles  away.  Laws  without  per- 
sonal, practical  eflbrts,  can  no  more  construct  society,  than 
they  can  save  it: 

6.  But  even  when  something  like  order  was  established, 
and  the  powerful  Colony  of  ^Massachusetts  took  this  under  its 
protection,  no  causes  were  set  free  to  work  any  great  changes 
for  the  better.  It  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  the  stronger 
should  absorb  the  weaker.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
^Massachusetts  would  cherish  the  £}:rowth  of  Portland  as  a  sea- 
port,  or  make  large  investments  to  promote  wealth  and  popu- 
lation in  a  territory  which  was  not  even  adjacent,  and  which 

'OwTiership  to  thorn  coiivoj-od  no  clearer  notion  than  that  of  a  ri^ht  to 
hunt.  There  was  no  uh^urdity  hi  granthig;  tliis  right  to  different  partie?, 
and  this  m  their  view  would  not  exclude  them  from  any  rights  they  had 
before.   They  were  slow  to  regard  themselves  as  dispossessed. 
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she  could  not  but  foresee,  must  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
soon  pass  out  of  her  hands. 

7.  The  early  colonists  here  were  not  of  the  creed  and 
party  which  ultimately  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  this  fact 
has  had  no  small  influence  in  obscuring  this  early  history. 
The  Huguenots,  who  were  of  the  same  foith  as  the  English, 
were  driven  off  because  they  were  Frenchmen,  and  afterwards 
the  English  of  the  same  blood  were  driven  off  because  they 
were  churchmen.  The  early  colonies  here  held,  to  the  faith 
and  forms  of  their  founders.  There  was  no  reason  why  Mas- 
sachusetts should  embahn  the  memory  of  these  men  ;  nor  were 
the  subsequent  inhabitants  of  INIaine  in  any  great  number  their 
descendants.  Hence  there  has  arisen  no  champion  to  vindi- 
cate their  claims,  and  no  l)ard  to  sing  their  story. 

8.  The  title  to  honorable  remembrance  which  thus  went 
by  default,  was  still  more  effectually  sunk  by  the  fictions  of 
•eloquence,  and  the  poetry  of  histor}'.  It  seems  a  law  of  the 
mind,  that  whatever  in  human  affairs  is  most  impressive  to 
the  senses, — especially  if  it  also  appears  decisive  of  results, — 
usurps  the  situation,  and  throws  all  subsidiary  efforts,  whether 
barren  or  fruitful,  into  a  common  obscurity.  It  is  here  the 
idealized  picture  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  which,  so 
true  to  character  if  not  to  fact,  seizing  upon  men's  minds  has 
dwarfed  our  earlier  history.  It  wasAVebster*  first  in  his  great 
speech  at  Pl\TQOuth  in  1820,  in  commemoration  of  the  landing 
of  the  PilgTims,  who  'SA'ith  the  imagination,  the  passion  and  the 
touch  of  genius,  created  a  history  which  like  a  new  e]}ic  poem 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  world.  This  was  perpetuated  and 
confirmed  by  the  finished  oratory  of  Everett,  and  afterwards 
in  the  sober  histories  of  Bancroft  and  Story.  The  gentle 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Hemans  caught  the  strain  and  echoed  it  back 
in  divine  son<^.  No  one  was  rude  enou£]:h  to  break  the  charm 
— even  if  the  rushing,  hero-worshipping  imagination  of  our 
people  would  have  tolerated  sober  evidence.    Our  loyalty 


*This  con.-iilor:ition  tho  su2:gostion  of  Mr.  Poor  in  his  Eulogy  on 
Gorges,  which  is  in  many  phioes  too  strong  in  its  bearing. 
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to  the  spirit  of  New  Eiiglaucl,  our  filial  reverence  for  the 
Pilgrims,  the  constancy  of  the  fiiith  Avhich  was  theirs  and  ours, 
our  pride  in  the  eloquence  and  our  sympathy  with  the  tender- 
ness with  which  genius  had  hftcd  the  story  so  high,  made  us 
umWlliug  to  interrupt  this  lofty  unity  of  etfect  with  humble, 
homely  truth.  So,  often  does  one's  modesty  make  another's 
history.  Doubtless  in  a  high  and  noble  figure  Plymouth  Rock 
is  the  foundation  of  New  England  ;  but  still  it  is  not  trne  that 
New  England  was  first  settled  in  1620,  by  the  Pilgiinis  on  the 
stern  and  rock-])ound  coast "  of  Cape  Cod  Bay 
I  hold  back  no  praise  from  the  Pilgrims.  No  colors  could 
be  too  strong,  no  eloquence  or  song  too  high  to  set  forth  the 
picture  of  them  which  lives  and  beats  in  our  hearts.  It  is 
power  and  inspiration  ;  not  only  for  this  country,  but  for  all 
mankind.  Nor  am  I  by  any  means  pretending  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Elaine  Colonies  upon  New  England  clLCiracter 
was  comparable  to  that  of  Plymouth.  But  their  influence  on 
New  England  hist  or)/  has  been  of  greatest  moment.  What  is 
first  in  interest  has  absorbed  what  is  first  in  time  and  in  the 
logic  of  events,  and  so  reduced  the  early  historj^  of  Maine  to 
absolute  zero. 

But  lest  it  be  thought  from  tliis  review  of  evils  that  our 
early  history  has  no  worth,  it  is  my  purpose  to  present  some 
aspects  of  it  which  could  not  be  shown  while  enumerating 
the  causes  of  depression.  I  shall  no  longer  complain  of  neg- 
lect or  injustice,  but  shall  maintain  positively  the  claims  which 
Maine  may  justly  hold  to  an  important  and  honorable  part  in 
the  fortunes  of  this  country. 

The  subject  naturally  groups  itself  in  two  general  divisions. 

I.  Elaine  as  a  Province  :  that  is,  controlled  by  j^owers  out- 
side of  herself. 

II.  Maine  as  independent :  maldng  her  own  history,  and 
in  her  own  name. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  1  ^hall  discuss  under  three  proj)- 
ositions  ; 


^The  Pilgrims  thcmsclvt-s  never  <  iaimed  tins  exclusive  honor.  See 
>Vliislow*3  journal  and  Bradtbrd's  letter  to  Gorges,  elsewhere  eited. 
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1.  Maine  was  instrumental  in  holdincr  America  for  Ensr- 
hind  as  against  France. 

2.  oNIaine  was  the  historical  beginning  of  New  England, 
and  not  the  daughter  of  anv  other  colony. 

3.  '  Xew  England,  and  especially  Massachusetts,  afterwards 
preseryed  !Maine  to  the  American  Union. 

Some  of  these  statements  may  appear  to  have  the  merit  of 
novelty.    The  task  before  me  is  to  bring  out  their  truth. 

I  am  aware  that  history  traces  the  acts  of  men  rather  than 
the  fate  of  lands.  But  still,  the  land  has  much  to  do  with 
man.  It  sustains  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  relation  to 
him.  1st.  It  afiects  him  through  the  power  of  association — 
mepiory  and  tradition.  *  AVhether  life's  toils  and  loves  conse- 
crate it,  or  whether  it  asserts  its  o^vn  claim  as  the  theater  on 
which  we  work  out  character  and  destiny,  the  land  is  dear, 
and  remains  so  even  when  those  who  shared  it  with  us  have 
passed  away.  It  is  true,  the  great  deeds  TVTOught  here  in  the 
heroic  times  were  wrought  hy  men  whose  descendants  we  are 
not.  If  we  should  seek  to  follow  their  footsteps,  I  know  not 
what  far  oS  histories  we  should  trace.  But  the  land  has  a 
deeper  interest  and  worth  for  the  human  hopes  once  fixed 
here,  and  the  earthly  missions  here  wrought.  It  is  mightier 
for  the  men  that  have  passed  awa}' .  Then,  2d,  the  physical 
features  of  the  earth  atfect  men,  by  a  certain  law  of  nature. 
Land  and  sea,  and  river  and  mountain  abide.  Nor  do  human 
heai-ts  and  needs  change  more.  Here  are  elements  of  history 
which  sur^dve  the  shocks  of  arms  and  change  of  dynasties. 
Hence  there  is  a  certain  continuity  of  life  unconsciously  passed 
down  from  age  to  age,  even  when  not  from  father  to  son.^ 

I  do  not  propose  an  epitome  of  historic  facts.  That  were 
a  tedious  task.  Xor  does  it  suit  the  purpose  to  select  critical 
situations  to  sth*  the  imagination  and  emotions.    We  are  to 

'Buckle,  Hist,  of  Civilization,  ascribes  too  innch  efficacy  to  this  as  con- 
trolling the  dt'Stiny  of  nations.  But  sound  thinkers  and  scholars,  like 
Montesquieu  and  Sir  Ifonry  ]SIaine.  tlnd  in  the  land  a  powerful  inthienoe, 
as  well  as  instrument,  in  det^'nniniiij^  man's  advancement.  The  whole 
qtlestion  is  well  handled  in  Mulford's  Nation,  chapter  V. 


i 
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use  the  facts  of  this  early  period  as  related  to  their  large  con- 
sequences, and  not  as  spectacles  of  human  passion  or  endur- 
ance. But  yet  we  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  the  early 
history  of  this  region  is  to  a  reuiarkable  degree  a  history  of 
men  who  have  failed — a  history  nevertheless  full  of  broadest 
purposes  and  noblest  endeavor,  and  so  not  lost  in  the  chain 
of  human  causes  and  effects. 

A  thousand  years  ago  the  eyes  of  Europeans  were  set  upon 
these  shores.  Tradition  has  many  a  strange  story  of  vessels 
storm-driven  each  way  across  the  Atlantic  in  these  latitudes — 
of  strangers  borne  thus  to  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  of  Euro- 
peans carried  in  turn  to  unknown  shores,  whence  some  one 
escaped  to  tell  the  marvellous  story.*  But  some  traces  are 
•verified  in  history.  The  two  races  which  have  been  among 
the  last  though  not  now  the  least  to  mingle  with  us,  were 
earliest  of  discoverers.  To  the  Celts  and  the  Scandanavians 
belongs  this  pre-eminence.  Certainly,  when  the  Northmen 
first  took  possession  of  Iceland,  in  8G0,  they  found  the  Irish 
chieftains  settled  there.  And  it  appears  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  Madoc,  Prince  of  Wales  in  1170,  had  large  dealings 
with  these  Western  shores.' 

But  the  Northmen  mean  time  had  turned  their  ships  hither- 
ward.    Their  story  is  no  longer  a  myth,  but  strong  and  stir- 

'xV  FrI.shuid  fishing  Vf  S>ol  wa^^  driven  hy  a  ?tortri  to  a  far  western  country 
named  Estotiland,  wliose  king  bad  Latin  hooks  he  conUl  not  understand, 
and  who  spoke  no  language  resembling  European  tongues.  lie  told  the 
sailors  of  another  counn  y  far  to  tlie  south  called  Drogeo,  a  large  country, 
like  another  world,"  whose  people  wen;  in  eternal  wartare ;  Avhile  farther 
yet  southward  were  other  nations  more  civilized,  who  biiilt  towns  and 
temples.  On  the  old  charts  this  Estotiland  (East-out-land)  corresponds 
.with  Xova  Scotia,  wliile  I)rog«>o  is  exactly  in  the  locality  of  the  State  of 
Haine.  See  the  sea  chart  of  the  Venetian  brothers  Zeni,  made  A.  D.  1400 ; 
also,  Dr.  Kolil's  note  on  LelrweTs  maj),  p.  lOG. 

TJie  far  famed  Xorumbega  is  lirst  mentioned  by  a  French  captain  in  loS7 
as  including  the  territory  now  Elaine.  Quoted  by  lianuisio,  Tom.  III. 
fol.  42:j. 

These  wild  names,  full  of  weird  associations,  did  not  escape  the  ear  of 
Jolm  Milton  in  his  marvelh.)us  marshalling  of  sonorous  names.  See  Para- 
dise Lost,  Bk.  X.  GSG.  GUG. 

-•Sec  Hakluyt's  Voiages,  London,  15SD,  p.  500. 
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rin£r  history.  The  attempt  of  Erik's  sons*  to  fix  their  homes 
and  found  a  new  Northland  here,  belongs  to  the  romance  of 
Khode  Island  history.  Leif's  buldir — Leif's  block-house,  or 
bower — lives  at  least  in  song,  and  the  "old  windmill"  still 
stands  to  tell  of  thoughts  and  deeds  that  have  gone.  But  it 
was  even  within  this  Gulf  of  Maine'  that  Thorwald,  also 
Erik's  son,  who  had  landed  to  seek  a  dwelling  place,  fought 
like  a  Viking  and  died  like  a  Christian.  After  the  hard  light 
he  asked  his  comrades  if  any  of  them  were  hurt.  'When  they 
answered  Xo,  he  continued,  "But  I  have  an  arrow  under  my 
arm.  I  was  a  true  prophet.  I  shall  indeed  abide  here  and  not 
depart.  But  bury  me  on  the  promontory,  and  ])lant  there  two 
crosses,  at  my  head  and  feet."  So  they  laid  him,  and  named 
the  place  Krossaness — Cross-nose — Mount  of  the  crosses.'* 

This  endeared  the  land  still  more,  and  there  came  after- 
wards an  earnest  company,  men  and  women,  the  latter  leaders 
in  spirit  and  purpose  and  courage, — ^with  cattle  and  utensils 
and  all  things  for  goodly  homes, — a  hundred  and  sixty  souls, 
in -three  ships,  "keeping  the  shore  close  on  the  starl^oard 
hand,"  searching  with  loving,  earnest  eyes  for  the  beacon  of 
their  hearts — Thorwald's  Headland  of  the  Crosses.  What  a 
romance  might  be  written  on  "Thorwald's  Cross  !" 

But  all  this  passed.  The  land  relapsed  into  the  shadow, 
and  for  five  hundred  years  was  as  an  "undiscovered  country." 
The  voyage  of  that  great  spirit,  Columbus,  was  indeed  to  an 
unknown  world.  But  he  did  more  than  to  brinsf  new  thinirs 
to  light.  lie  joined  the  new  to  the  old  and  half-forgotten. 
AVith  prophetic  gaze  he  saw  the  past  and  future  in  blending 

'See  Itufu's  Antiquitates  Anioricaiuc,  Copenhagen,  1S37. 

*In  the  year  loo  t.  Probahly  at  C  ape  Ann,  or  possibly  still  east  of  that. 
The  tight  Avas  brought  on  by  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the  natives  by 
Home  of  tlie  company. 

^The  new  volume  of  tlic  Prince  iSociety,  edited  by  Rev.  E.  F,  flatter. 
Voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America,  containing  the  Iclandic  Sagas  of 
the  same,  comes  to  liaud  just  as  this  parses  to  the  press.  The  beautiful 
niap  of  Vinland  has  Krossaness  at  Gurnet  Point,  the  entrance  to  I'lymouth 
harbor. 
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lines,  and  hy  the  Strong  sequences  of  thought  restored  the 
continuity  of  history  and  the  niiity  of  human  endeavor. 

The  English  appear  to  have  1)een  slow  to  comprehend  the 
great  opportunities  allbrdod  by  the  discovery  of  xVmerica. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sovereigns  proposed  at  first  to 
share  these  bene  tits  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope.*  But 
Francis  I.  of  France  had  no  notion  of  being  left  out  in  the 
distribution.  He  would  like  to  see  the  clause  in  x\.dam's 
will,''  he  said,  which  made  this  continent  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  his  brothers  of  Spain  and  Portugal."  From  that 
time  France  laid  claim  to  the  country  north  of  Florida,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  England  had  pretended  to  any 
substantial  claim.  It  is  true  the  Cabots  from  1496  to  1-198 
had  discovered  the  mainland  more  than  a  year  before  Colum- 
bus saw  it,  and  had  explored  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Lab- 
rador ;  but  so  far  was  Ejigland  from  basing  upon  this  any 
claim  to  jurisdiction,  that  we  tind  the  government  nearly  a 
hundred  years  after,  laying  down  the  broad  and  true  doctrine 
that  discovery  without  occupation  does  not  confer  title. ^  Far 
ditierent  were  the  thoughts  of  France.  In  1524  Francis  sent 
out  Yerrazzano,  ^vho  explored  the  entire  coast  from  the  30th 
to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  and  named  the  whole  region 
New  France.  This  substantiated  a  claim  which  France  main- 
tained, and  Carolina  was  named  after  Charles  IX.  In  pursu- 
ance of  liis  plans  of  coh^nization  the  French  Monarch  sent  out 
ten  years  later,  Jacques  Cartier,  whose  successive  voyages, 
within  the  six  years  following,  laid  open  the  whole  region  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  stinudated  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  those  sphMidid  dreams  of  empire  which  years 
afterwards  the  gallant  King  Henry  of  Navarre  conceived,  and 
the  noble  Champlain  so  nearly  realized. 

The  high-minded  EuKuund  of  Portugal  had  indeed  commis- 
sioned the  Cortereals,  whose  voyages  in  1500  to  1502  ranged 
along  our  noi-thern  coast,  and  left  at  least  many  names  on  the 

»Bull  of  Popo  Al.'xaiKU  r  VI..  I4f)3. 

'Prescriptio  sine  possessionc  hand  valeat.  Camden  Eliz.  Aunalcs,  15S0. 
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charts  of  those  waters.  But  no  actual  claim  to  possession 
followed. 

The  Spanish  claim  amounted  to  no  more.  Ponce  de  Leon 
seeking  the  fountains  of  immortal  youth  roamed  among  the 
voluptuous  islands  of  the  Luca3'os,  and  along  the  luxuriant 
coasts  of  Florida.  But  the  longed-for  fountains  were  still  far 
away,  and  like  others  who  seek  for  the  joy  of  life,  he  lost  life 
itself.^  But  it  was  Estevan  Gomez,  in  1525,  who  brought 
the  Spanish  flag  into  these  northern  waters.  Tokens  of  his 
long  sojourn  and  wide  explorations  are  the  Spanish  names 
he  left  at  so  many  points,  and  his  own  name  long  given  to 
the  Penobscot,  whose  glories  he  doubtless  had  rapturously 
described.^  From  his  time  the  waters  swarmed  with  Biscayan 
fishermen,  but  no  real  claim  to  jurisdiction  was  set  up. 

There  was  now  a  lull  in  these  larger  activities.  For  fifty 
years  the  spirit  of  adventure  only  prompted  the  French  and 
English  to  take  fish  and  furs  along  these  coasts,  and  nobler 
enterprises  seem  to  have  passed  from  the  minds  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  both  these  countries. 

But  there  were  some  earnest  minds  at  work  meanwhile. 
Both  reality  and  romance  found  plenty  of  material.  In  1556 
a  French  gentleman,  Andre  Thevet,  gave  an  enthusiastic  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  the  Penobscot  region,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  statements  and  suggestions.  It  thus  begins  :^  "Here 
we  entered  a  river  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole 
world.  AVe  call  it  Xorumbega.  It  is  marked  on  some  charts 
as  the  Grand  Piver.  The  natives  call  it  Agoncy.  Several 
beautiful  rivers  flow  into  it.    Upon  its  banks  the  French  for- 

'A  curious  interpn-tatiou  of  tliis  wondrous  fountaiu  is  given  in  Purk- 
liiairs  Pioneers  of  Fnincc  in  the  XewAVorkI,  p.  G,  note, 

*Dr.  Kohl.  Discovery  of  the  East  coast,  164.  '27G.  On  old  Spanish  maps 
this  territory  is  calhid  Tierra  de  Gonu-z.  and  the  Penobscot.  Rio  de  Gomez. 

^See  Andre  Thevet  T.a  (;<>sin()u:rai)lno  I^niversene."  torn.  2.  fol.  lOOS. 
Paris.  157.").  I  have  not  seen  this  rar*'  hook,  hut  rely  upon  the  citations  in 
Ahhotfs  History  of  Elaine,  p.  2!».  credited  to  ^[ass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  Vir.p. 
'M'i.  The  story  is  more  fully  told  in  Dr.  Kohl's  Disc.  E.  Coast,  p.  41.").  It 
^vo^lld  seem  that  the  French  fjf^t'nt*^**!  the  Penobscot  long  before  Thevet's 
visit,  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
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merly  erected  a  small  fort  about  ten  lca<?ues  from  its  mouth. 
It  was  called  the  Fort  of  Xoruml)ega,  and  was  surrounded  by 
fresh  water." 

John  Itut  and  other  travellers,  English  and  French,  visited 
the  coast  of  Maine  the  latter  half  of  the  IGth  century,  but  with- 
out important  results.  In  1502  the  great  Coligny,  Protestant 
admiral  of  France,  had  ol)tained  a  charter  for  his  oppressed 
Huguenots,  and  attempted  to  estal)lish  them  in  the  Carolinas 
under  the  leadership  of  Ribault  and  Laudonniere.^  In  15*J>5 
the  Marquis  of  La  Roche  attemj^ed  to  found  a  Catholic  and 
feudal  empire  on  this  northeastern  coast  of  New  France.  His 
undertaking  had  other  elements  of  failure.  He  landed  at  the 
dismal  Isle  of  Sable.  His  colonists  were  convicts,  worn  out 
in  heart  and  hope,  and  without  even  manly  resolution.  This 
is  not  the  stuff  of  which  even  Church  and  State  can  build  up 
a  civilization.  Coligny's  enterprises  were  crushed  by  the  in- 
human cruelty  of  religious  foes  ;  La  Roche's  perished  through 
lack  of  moral  purpose.  So  disaster  seemed  to  have  followed 
all  alike,  and  Huguenot  and  Catholic  shared  the  despair. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  in  1574  a  petition  had 
been  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  to  allow  of  the  discovery 
of  lands  in  America  "fatally  reserved  to  England  and  for  the 
honor  of  Her  Majesty."'  In  1578  Elizabeth  gave  a  roving 
commission » to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  *'for  planting,"  she 
says,  "our  people  in  America  and  in  1581  a  sort  of  general 
charter  to  Sir AValter  Raleigh  — two  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  in  England,  and  halt-brothers  in  relation.  Of  Raleigh's 
heroic  eflbrts  and  their  failure  in  Virjrinia,''  his  noble  bcariuL'" 
afterwards,  and  melancholy  fate  in  England  we  know  too  well. 

*Soethc  intf're?tin,2:  accotint  ot"  irt}i.'.nlt">  new  sailnip^  cour>o  '"to 
honor  of  the  French  nani*.'"'  \vlil<-h  hd  i!to  wa}-  for  Gosuolcl  in  1G02.  Kohl. 
Dir^c.  E.  Coast,  p.  4-2.">. 

^'Calendar  of  Col.)uial  Srate  l*:;pers.  S:iin>!>nrv.  vol.  T. 

^See  the.-o  charters,  Hakhi \  t  I*a}MT<.  Folio  Edit,  of  ir)SO.  pp.  G77,  72."). 

''The  whole  North  roast  wa-  so  naiiK  d  ifi  honor  of  I'Ui/.al)etli.  It  nii:j:ht 
be  sorn<?  oonipiMisation  lo  tin'  pifnd  (>3u-«mi.  who  wa'*  yet  so  thorouuhly 
human,  thus  to  euiplia<i/e  and  p.'rjM-tiwto  that  incident  of  her  life  which 
•was  doubtless  her  one  great  sorrow. 
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Gilbert  before  liim  had  established  a  little  colony  at  St. 
Johns,  XeTrfoundiand,  but  its  disaster  soon  followed  his  o^vn. 
Keturning  from  an  exploration  of  these  milder  regions  he 
encountered  a  terrific  storm, — as  some  say,  not  far  off  Mon- 
hegan.  Remaining  resolutely  in  his  little  shallop  often  tons, 
that  he  might  have  no  advantage  of  the  very  least  of  his  com- 
panions, be  buffeted  the  tempest  with  calm  mind  and  skillful 
hand.  For  a  time  those  in  the  larger  ship  saw  his  little  light 
tossed  on  the  midnight  seas.  Suddenly  it  was  swailoAved  up 
from  sight,  and  nought  was  left  of  that  great  heart  above  tlie 
lace  of  earth  or  ocean,  but  a  sublime  voice  of  m:iuly  cheer 
borne  across  the  roaring  storm, — "We  are  as  near  lieaven 
by  sea  as  by  land  !"  Heroic  and  pure  soul :  we  doubt  not  he 
was  very  near.* 

And  so  it  all  had  ended.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury these  shores  remained  an  unbroken  wilderness,  wdthout  a 
single  European  family  from  Florida  to  the  frozen  ocean.  As 
for  England,  she  had  not  a  colonial  possession  on  the  globe. 

But  there  noAv  appear  upon  the  scene  two  men  of  resolute 
character  and  commanding  genius,  unconscious  rivals,  full  of 
mighty  thoughts  of  empire,  but  lacking  fit  followers ;  both 
destined  to  fall  of  their  immediate  design,  but  both  to  live  in 
the  works  that  follow  them. 

To  Samuel  Champlain  and  Ferdinando  Gorges  belongs  the 
glory  of  setting  in  motion  the  great  powers  that  were  to  con- 
tend for  the  mastery  of  the  New  World. 

Prompted  by  the  brilliant  operations  of  Champlain  (under 
the  auspices  of  a  company  of  Eouen  merchants),  King  Henry 
of  Xavarre  in  1G03  granted  to  De  Monts,  a  Protestant  gentle- 
man and  member  of  the  king's  household,  a  charter  conferring 
the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  country  from  latitude 
40"  to  46°— that  is  from  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  to  a  par- 

''•Then  us  he  wa>  retiiied  arrl  niado  iioarer  drawing*  unto  the  inuige  of 
God;  «o  it  i)lea-<'d  the  r)evin('  \Vill  to  resiuuo  him  luito  himselfe.  whitlier 
')'>th  hi>.  and  cvory  otlicr  hii,di  and  nobh'  niindo  have  ahvaise  aspired." 
Kdward  Uaios'  account  of  Sir  Ihunphrey  Gilbert's  last  voyage.  IlakUi^'t, 
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allel  a  little  above  Mount  Katahdiii  and  the  city  of  Montreal. 
Champlain  accompanied  him  on  his  voyage.  His  company 
was  strangely  mixed — ''the  best  and  the  meanest  of  France" 
— noblemen  and  gentlemen,  vagabonds  and  riitHans  ;  Catholic 
priest  and  Huguenot  minister,  who,  as  Champlain  says,  "fell 
to  with  their  fists  on  questions  of  faith  ;" — not  a  promising  com- 
pany surely  for  the  hope  of  a  new  world.  They  established 
their  lirst  colony  and  spent  their  first  winter  on  an  island  in 
the  St.  Croix  river,  now  on  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Maine. ^ 

Thus  it  Avas  a  French  Protestant  who  first  broke  the  vast 
and  dreary  solitudes  of  the  Atlantic  shores.  This  settlement 
was  soon  abandoned  and  another  begun  at  Port  Royal,  which 
afterwards  became  permanent,  now  known  as  Annapolis,  Xova 
Scotia;  and  a  name  was  given  to  the  whole  region  around, 
now  consecrated  in  human  sympathy  and  song  by  Longfel- 
low's Evan2:elin  e — Acadia 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  within  the  limits  of  this  discourse 
the  various  and  energetic  efi'orts  by  which  the  French  settle- 
ments were  pushed  along  our  coast;  although  no  chapter  of 
exploration  is  more  interesting  than  the  voyages  of  De  Monts 
and  Champlain  in  l()0-l-5-G,  and  their  careful  study  of  prom- 
inent points,  especially  at  Casco  Bay  and  Saco  ;'  or  the  settle- 

^Xeutnil  Island;  the  iilt'iitilicatioii  of  which  deteriiiiued  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  our  eastern  boundary  ;  "  so  this  little  spot  (says  Gen.  Brown,  paper 
on  Champlain,  IJist.  Soe.  ("oil.  vol.  Xll.)  has  acquired  a  National  inq"»or- 
tance."  See  a  vivid  description  of  the  search  and  discover}',  Parknian's 
"Pioneers  of  France  in  the  Xfw  World,"  p.  227. 

^The  suggestion  of  Abbott,  History  of  Maine,  that  this  name  is  from 
tlie  Greek  Arcadia  is  not  good,  historically  or  etymologically.  E,  is  too 
strong  a  letter  to  be  so  ignon  tl.  The  art  of  suppressing  it  in  speech  is 
late  and  local,  and  it  is  to  ?>e  hoped  destined  to  be  a  lost  art.  The  most 
reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  name  is  {hat  it  is  connected  witli  Quoddy. 
It  first  appears  in  I)»'  r^Iont>.'  ehartrr.  aial  in  the  form.  La  Cadie.  On  the 
map  of  English  and  Fn-ncii  cl  iim-  in  n.jo.  Passamaquoddy  is  spelled  Pas- 
samacadie.    Quebec  also  was  siieUed  Kebec. 

^Anc6cisco  and  Chouaquoet.  The-;,,  written  words  are  efibrts  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  the  Indian  tianirs.  Wo  cannot  tell  how  to  pronounce, 
them  until  we  know  what  was  tlse  langaage  of  the  writer.  This  French 
Bpelling  Chouaquoet  shows  that  our  word  Saco  was,  from  the  first,  pro- 
nounced Saw-co. 
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mcnts  at  !Mt.  Desert,  and  in  the  Pentagoet  or  lower  Penobscot 
region,  of  which  the  headquarters  were  at  Castine,  a  penin- 
sular and  promontory  well  befitting,  in  its  picturesque  and 
wonderful  beauty,  a  history  doubtless  the  most  romantic  of 
any  in  Elaine  ;  or  even  the  subsequent  forays  upon  the  Eng- 
hsh  at  Pemaquid  to  maintain  a  show  of  claim,  and  the  more 
eflectual  expedient  of  the  missions  on  the  Kennebec ; — the 
French  thus  by  actual  occiq^ation  seeking  to  make  the  Ken- 
nebec the  western  limit  of  Acadia/  Xor  does  the  occasion 
permit  me  to  follow  even  on  wing  the  romantic  career  of 
Champlain,  after  the  father  of  the  gi'eat  Conde  as  Viceroy'  had 
brought  his  powerful  aid  to  the  cause,  or  that  heroic  and  won- 
derful missionary  w^ork  along  the  great  interior  water  courses 
— ^a  work  which  more  powerful  than  the  might  of  arms, 
brought  four-fifths  of  this  entire  country  under  the  flag  of 
France.  For  the  matter  now  in  hand  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
for  reasons  then  accounted  valid,  France  had  good  pretence 
of  claim  to  two-thirds  of  the  present  State  of  Maine. 

I  must  l^alance  the  chief  figures  of  the  picture  by  setting 
over  against  this  French  charter  of  De  Monts,  1603,  the  great 
English  charter  given  by  James  the  First,  April  10th,  1606. 
This  celebrated  charter  deserves  a  few  words  of  introduction. 
In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  full  of  noble  enterprise,  set 
forth  for  the  Xew  World.  Avoiding  the  old  circuitous  route 
by  the  Azores,  and  profiting  by  the  experiment  of  the  bold 
Huguenot  Eibault,  he  stood  straight  across  from  Falmouth, 
England,  very  nearly  to  what  is  now  Falmouth,  Maine. 
Thence  he  passed  on  southward  and  made  an  earnest  though 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  islands  south  of 

'''The  Court  of  France  adjudged  that  they  had  the  right  to  exteud  the 
limits  of  Aeadie  a.=  far  as  the  river  Kirmibeque."'  French  Coiumissioners, 
Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

'Henry  II.  Dc  Bourbon.  lie  commissioned  Champlain  two  days  after 
his  own  appointment.  Prof.  Kidpath  is  in  error,  when  in  his  excellent 
history  lie  says  this  is  the  ''great  Conde.*'  See  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  la 
Nouvelle  France.  A  splendid  edition  has  hoen  lately  published  by  the 
distinguished  historical  scholar,  John  G.  Shea. 
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Massachiisetts.  The  subsequent  career  of  this  able  man 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Virginia.* 

The  next  year  Martin  Pring,  under  instructions  of  Richard 
Hakluyt,  with  the  '*  SpeedweU"  ond  ''Discoverer"  followed 
GosnokVs  track.  He  made  the  islands  in  Penobscot  Bay, 
which  he  named  the  Fox  Islands,  mid  revelling  in  the  grand 
scenery  of  those  waters  he  passed  on  to  the  Kennebec,  then 
amidst  the  beautiful  islands  of  CascoBay  and  up  the  Saco  river 
to  the  falls.  AVe  may  be  very  sure  that  glowing  accounts  of 
these  ex^olorations  Avarnied  a  new  interest  in  England. 

In  1605,  Capt.  ^^'aynlouth,  with  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  Sir  Ferdiuando  Gorges  and  the  Earls  of  Southhamp- 
ton and  Arundel,  pursued  the  same  course  and  object.  In 
his  superb  ship  the.  Archangel,*  he  came  to  anchor  under 
Monhegan,  whence  he  visited  the  mainland  and  explored 
what  Strachey  calls  '*the  excellent  and  beneficial  river  of  the 
Sagadahoc,"  and  afterwards  it  would  seem  the  regions  of  the 
Penobscot.'  The  ent]ui<ia>tic  story  of  these  explorations  told 
by  Rosier,  the  historian  of  the  voyni^e, — whose  name  still  rests 
on  the  bold  headland  south  of  Castine, — was  the  spring  of  new 
enterprises.''  Even  tlie  wrongs  Waymouth  did  were  over- 
ruled for  good.  It  Avas  a  base  act,  doubtless,  to  kidnap  the 
natives ;  but  he  did  it  not  for  the  infamous  purpose — as  so 

'The  land-fall  of  Go.-imM  ha-;  lu-vn  a  Biattcr  of  controversy.  Strachey, 
Tvho  Avas  a  contt'nii)orary.  -ays  they  male  tiie  "-land  about  Sajxadahoc." 
Brereton.  a  eoin]>aiii.>n  :i!;d  !ii-;t(uian  of  tho  voyap^e,  say?;  tliey  named  this 
the  Xorthland.  an<l  <i<uu\  t.jf  -uutlierly  iato  the  sea,  niakin^:  land  the  next 
day, — Avhlch  must  havf  hccn  (  ap.-  (  '(h1.  Areher.  journalist  of  tlic  voyage, 
confirms  this,  and  adds  tin'  riMiiarkaldt-  l:j<-idiMit  that  wlien  they  aneliorcd 
under  this  Xorthland,  lM<lian-  in  a  Bis^-ay  shallop,  with  mast  and  sail, 

came  boldly  aboard,  sonii-  of  w  hom  \v«-r»>  drossed  in  European  clothing. 
This  was  in  Casco  Bdv.  May  I  ith.  The  evidence  is  well  summed  up 

in  Poor's  Vindication  of  (.<*ri:i--:.  p.  ;50.  aote. 

'The  exaft  route  of  AN  :i\ ummu h"s  <  \jd<. rations,  and  the  locality  of  his 
^•Pentecost  Harbor."  h;ivr  al-o  Imm-u  -ubjeots  of  investigation.  His  ba^.^ 
of  opt-rations,  however.  app<'ar^  to  hi-  the  region  about  Pemaquid  and 
Sagadahoc. 

^'i'his  voy.Mgo  was  jx-rh;!].-  the  itnin<^liate  occasion  of  the  formation  ol 
the  famous  Plymouth  (.'ouipuny  in  KiigUiid. 
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many  others  had  done — of  selling  them  into  slavery,  but  that 
they  might  testify  and  illustrate  the  wonders  of  these  new 
lands.  Three  of  these  w^ere  sent,  rather  as  guests  than  gifts, 
to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  governor  of  PljTnouth,  who  kept 
them  for  three  years,  both  teaching  and  studying  them,  and 
thus  making  himself  familiar  with  many  things  conceniing  the 
people  and  country.  "This  accident,"  says  Gorges,  "must 
be  acknoAvledged  the  means  under  God  of  putting  on  foot  and 
giving  life  to  all  our  plantations." 

Gorges  now  enlisted  the  s}Tnpathy  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  En^'land,  amons:  whom  was  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Popham,  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  actual  English  set- 
tlements on  these  shores.  The  noble  efforts  of  Ealeigh  had 
not  passed  out  of  thought,  and  the  new  project  took  a  wide 
scope  and  double  objective.  The  great  charter  of  Virginia 
provided  for  two  colonies,  one  under  the  London  Company, 
to  be  between  the  34°  and  38°  of  latitude  ;  the  other  under  the 
Plymouth  Company,  between  the  41°  and  45° — or  to  speak 
more  plaiidy,  between  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  and  that 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  the  city  of  Bangor.  As  tliis 
latter  territory  lay  wholly  wuthin  the  limits  of  the  French 
grant  and  claim,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  conflicts  of  juris- 
diction, and  what  bitter  struggles  for  mastery,  when  each 
party  feels  assured  it  is  right,  must  vex  and  harrow  this  fair 
land. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  by  both  companies 
under  this  ample  charter.  Strange  mishaps  befel  the  ships 
first  sent  out  to  found  tlie  northern  colony.  And  so  it  chanced 
that  the  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  southern  colony  at 
Jamestown,  South  Virginia,  :May  13,  1G07.  But  on  the  31st 
of  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  set  sail  from  PljTiiouth, 
England,  two  ships,  "The  gift  of  God,"  and  "The  Mary  and 
John,"  with  120  persons,  to  plant  a  colony  on  these  much 
sought  shores.  They  were  commanded  by  George  Popham, 
brother  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Paleigh  Gil))ert,  son 
of  Sir  Humphrey  and  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh — two  as 
4 
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noble  and  gallant  commanders  as  ever  faced  the  dangers  of 
the  elements,  or  of  man.  "These  frail  barks  were  freighted 
with  the  best  hopes,  and  anxious  doubts  of  wise  and  earnest 
and  noble  men,  who  through  the  mists  of  coming  times  Ijeheld 
a  new  world  rising  out  of  the  dense  forests  behind  these 
rocky  ramparts."  On  the  17th  of  August,  the  little  fleet, 
having  barely  escaped  destruction  in  a  terrible  storm  od  that 
dangerous  lee  shore,  lay  moored  beneath  the  crests  of  Seguin 
"which  pile  their  slieUcring  rocks  seaward."^  After  careful 
exploration  they  debarked  on  the  peninsula  of  Sagadahoc,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  on  the  spot  now  commemorated 
by  Fort  Popham.  They  had  brought  their  good  minister  ^vith 
them,  Kichard  Seymour ;  and  with  solemn  ceremonies  of 
prayer  and  sermon  they  dedicated  the  spot  to  civilization  and 
themselves  to  God's  service,  and  inaugurated  their  govern- 
ment. They  worked  right  earnestly.  First,  they  fortified 
the  ground,  and  built  a  fort  mounting  twelve  guns.  Soon 
fifty  houses  and  a  church  sprung  up  under  their  busy  hands, 
and  a  keel  was  laid  for  a  thirty-ton  vessel,  wliich  was  after- 
ward named  the  "Virginia  of  Sagadahoc,"  the  first  vessel 
built  on  this  continent  by  European  hands. ^  It  seemed  as  if 
this  -were  an  auspicious  beginning  for  English  homes.  But 
troubles  came  down  upon  them.  The  winter  was  one  of  ex- 
traordinary severity.  The  death  of  their  governor,  George 
Popham,  and  tlie  necessary  return  of  Gilbert  to  England,  left 
the  colony  without  a  head,  and  tlie  members  became  dis- 
heartened and  soon  dispersed.  Some  of  them  returned  to 
England,  some  Avent  to  \^irginia,  and  some,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  made  their  way  to  the  neighboring  regions 
of  ^fonhegan  and  Pemacpiid.^  And  so  passed, — perished, 
shall  we  say? — the  first  orgiuiized  Eiigbsh  colony  on  these 
Xew  England  shores.* 

^Mr.  Sen-all's  p:iper.  yio.  Ifi.^t.  Sor.  Col.  VII,  p.  i>09. 

^The  yar-ht  Jlo.stlt'^s,"'  built  near  New  York  by  Adrian  Block,  was  built 
in  1G14,  seven  years  later. 

^Tljere  is  French  traiHtion  to  this  t-tlVH-t.  There  were  English  at  rema- 
quid  in  lOOS-O.    llelations  des  .b'>uiie<.  Vol.  I. 

*Strachey's  account.    Mc.  illst.  Coll.  Vol.  ill.  p.  303. 
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The  Elaine  Historical  Society  has  of  late  brought  this  colony 
into  much  prominence/  and  it  is  possible  that  local  pride,  to- 
gether with  the  great  respect  still  paid  here  to  the  English 
church,  and  possibly  that  generosity  which  accompanies  the 
restitution  of  justice  long  withheld,  may  haye  pushed  these 
claims  to  an  importance  which  seems "  to  disparage  that  of 
Pl\Tnouth  as  a  political  eyent.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
attach  any  great  importance  to  the  Popham  colony  as  a  tact 
seen  only  in  itself.  This  colony  indeed,  as  much  as  any  other 
of  that  time,  was  full  of  the  purpose  and  potency  of  ciyiliza- 
tion.  It  was  deliberately  intended  and  planned  for  jnen  in  their 
largest  capacity  and  widest  relations,  with  ideas  of  society  and 
£:oyernment  and  law  and  morality  and  relio-ion.  It  was  to  be 
followed  up  by  reinforcements  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be 
cared  for.  Xot  enthusiasts  nor  martyrs  were  our  colonists, 
but  they  were  prompted  by  some  of  the  l)est  blood  that  stirred 
m  English  hearts.  Still,  something  was  lacking  of  the  elements 
out  of  which  States  are  built.  Certainly  it  was  not  higli  pur- 
pose nor  deyout  feeling.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  it 
was  the  al)sence  of  woman's  braye  and  heroic  S2:)irit  which 
made  mens"  hearts  succumb  to  sufferings  and  danger.  Then, 
too,  it  is  only  the  sacrifice  of  eyen  the  highest  things  in  self 
for  the  sake  of  things  greater  than  self,  that  builds  any  last- 
ing institutions  or  wins  any  worthy  rewards,  even  in  this 
world.    That  lesson  the  colonist  had  not  learned. 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which  to  view  this  colony — a 
light  that  shines  from  across  the  sea,  and  is  reflected  back. 
It  is  the  f\ict  seen  in  its  reasons  and  relations — its  causes  and 

'It  is  dilficult  to  uuderstaiul  the  animus  which  this  claim  has  provoked 
in  the  minds  of  our  j;ood  cousins  of  3Iassa(.'hus(^tts.  ]\Ir.  Haven  (Lowell 
Inst.  Lectures.  ''Mass,  and  its  early  Ilist."  p.  141)  calls  this  public  meet- 
in*?  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Fort  Popham  a  farce,  and  speaks  of  the 
company  as  a  hnud  of  outlaws;  and  afterwards  repeats  the  charge,  com- 
paring them  to  tlie  French  tvhm  company  of  La  Itoclie  at  the  Isle  of  Sable. 
The  ''farce"  may  be  matter  of  judgnu-nt,  but  tiie  "felon"  charge  is  a 
question  of  fact.  And  it  appi^irs  to  bo  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
this  Sagadahoc  colony  above  all  otlu'rs,  tiiat  it  contained  no  persons  of 
this  description. 


( 
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eliects — that  Diakes  it  a  power  in  history.  As  a  political 
event  its  importance  does  not  wholly  depend  on  the  perma- 
nence and  fixity  of  the  colony.  Even  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts of  Ivaleigh  and  Gilbert  and  Gosnold,  were  not  with- 
out influence.  But  the  Sagadahoc  settlement  subserved  a  far 
higher  oflice  in  the  history  of  Xew  England  colonization.  It 
established  the  title  of  England,  as  against  France,  in  the 
whole  Xew  Enghmd  territory.  In  this  regard  the  Govern- 
ment of  EDgland  lifted  this  little  colony  into  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  referred  to  in  almost  every  instance  of  contro- 
versy as  furnisliing  the  very  element  which  was  essential  to 
valid  title,  and  which  was  hitherto  lacldng, — that  is,  actual 
occupation  hy  settlement.  The  English  claim  was  no  longer 
barred  by  their  own  maxim,  Prescription  without  possession 
does  not  give  title." 

Xor  must  the  critics  of  Maine's  pretence  to  consideration 
among  the  forces  that  gave  America  to  Englishmen,  forget 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  English  settlement  in  this 
region  on  whicii  good  title  to  priority  could  be  set  up.  It 
appears  to  me  that  our  friends  of  the  Historical  Society  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  all  the  strength  of  the  case,  in  not 
making  more  account  of  the  evidences  of  the  substantial  con- 
tinuity of  settlement  in  these  regions,  at  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  Xew  England.  This  appears  hy 
testimony  scattered  through  the  records  of  that  period.  It  is 
freely  granted  that  after  the  disaster  of  tlie  Popham  colony 
there  was  no  organized  attempt  at  colonization  for  some  time. 
But  when  other  hearts  were  failini2f  them,  Gors^es  held  tirmlv 
to  the  grand  thought  and  purpose  of  his  life.  He  never  ceased 
to  stir  others  to  new  eflbrts,  and  he  kept  up  his  own  connnu- 
nieations  with  this  intractable  nx*w  world.  When  nothing  else 
woukl  do,  he  liired  people  to  live  here.  ^loreover,  the  im- 
portance the  English  government  constantly  attached  to  the 
Maine  settlements  would  seem  to  argue  that  they  were  some- 
thing more  than  a  single  dispersed  and  abandoned  colony.  It 
wouhl  seem  that  the  whole  region  between  Pemaquid  and 
^ag;ldahoc  was  a  scene  of  busy  enterprise,  too  shifting  in 
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personnel  to  be  called  in  strictness  settlement, — still,  never 
wholly  relinquished  nor  even  languishing,  but  such  as  it  was, 
a  bold  and  substantial  beginning  of  settled  life  and  home. 

Prince  (Annals,  117)  says,  tAvo  ships  sailed  from  Sagadahoc 
December  15,  1G07,  with  all  their  company  except  forty-five, 
for  England.  The  statement  is  not  precisely  accurate,  but  still 
contains  valuable  evidence.  Only  one  ship  sailed  at  that  date, 
which  returned  with  supplies,  and  then  "two  ships"  sailed 
fur  England,  as  said  above, — one  of  them  the  '^Virginia.''  If 
the  colonists  left  in  such  numbers  the  first  winter.  President 
Popham  would  have  mentioned  it  in  his  letters  surely,  and  it 
would  have  been  remarked  upon  at  home.  The  statement  that 
when  the  two  ships  left  they  took  all  but  forty-five,  is  doubtless 
correct,  but  the  two  ships  were  the  "Mary  and  John"  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  "Virginia"  of  Sagadahoc.  What  then  became 
of  the  "Gift  of  God,"  and  the  forty-five  men?  Is  there  not 
a  reasonable  presumption  that  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
stronger  position  at  Pemaquid,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  these 
"scattered  beginnings"  so  often,  though  obscurely  hinted  at 
in  many  records  of  that  period,  and  which  grew  into  the  set- 
tlements known  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans,  as 
at  least  comparatively  well  established  and  flourishing?^ 

Huljbard  (in  his  narrative,  p.  2(S0)  says,  "  after  the  attempt 
to  settle  Sagadahoc,  oil ter  places  adjoining  were  soon  seized 
and  improved  for  trading  and  fishing."  He  also  says  (Hist. 
New  England,  p..  40)  that  Dcrmer  was  employed  by  Gorges 
in  1G19  "to  settle  the  afiairs  of  the  Plantation  now  a  tltird 
time  revived  again  about  Ivennel)ec." 

Prince '(Annals,  209,  215)  mentions  the  island  of  Monhe- 
gan  in  1623  as  a  plantation  of  Sir  F.  Gorges,  and  afterwards 
the  "  scattering  beginning  made  at  Monhegan,  and 'at  some 
other  places  by  suudry  others." 

Captain  Levett  made  a  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Maine  in 
lf'23,  to  find  a  place  for  a  plantation.  He  found  Pemaquid 
already  a  mart  of  trade,  and  as  he  says  this  place.  Cape 

'The  case  is  well  presented  iii  ;i  paper  of  K.  K.  JSewall,  Esq.  Poi^luim 
Mem.  Vol.,  p.  WO. 
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Newagen,  and  ^Monliogan  were  granted  to  others,  he  went  to 
a  place  called  Quack,  which  he  re-named  York,  where  he  built 
a  house  and  fortified  it  in  reasouahle  good  fasliion/ 

And  how  was  it  that  Sanioset,  Lord  of  Pemaquid,^  who  sur- 
prised the  Plymouth  pilgrims  with  his  "  Welcome,"  was  so 
master  of  the  language  as  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  colo- 
nists, unless  he  had  familiar  intercourse  with  Englishmen  at 
his  home? 

I  refer  once  more  to  the  supply  of  food  for  the  suffering 
Pilgrims  in  1G22,  which  AVinslow  found  at  Monhcgan,  by 
which  voyage,  he  says,  "  wc  not  only  got  a  present  supply,  but 
also  learned  the  way  to  those  parts  for  our  future  benefit."' 

Prince  (p.  23 G)  quoting  Bradford  as  authority,  says  of  the 
year  1G2G,  *'This  spring  a  French  ship  is  cast  away  at  Saga- 
dahock ;  whereby  many  Biscay  rugs  and  other  commodities 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  ]\Ionhiggen  and  other  fish- 
men  at  Damarin's  cove." 

It  is  well  knoA\-n  that  Mnes,  the  agent  of  Gorges,  spent  the 
winter  of  1G17  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco.    In  lG2o  he  v\'as 

living  there"  with  liis  companions.  In  the  patent  to  Old- 
ham and  Vines,  1G2;>,  it  is  recited  that  Oldham  had  for  the 
six  years  past  lived  in  New  England,  and  had  at  his  own  ex- 
pense transported  divers  persons  there  for  the  advantage  of 
the  general  plantation  of  that  country.  "Tradition  has  as- 
signed to  Vines  the  honor  of  holding  Pemaquid,  ^lonhegan 
and  Sagadahock  from  1GU*.»,  when  he  removed  to  Saco."*  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  says  plainly  that  the  settlement  of  Vines 
was  before  tlie  vofja<je  <>/  llobson^  who  came  over  in  IGll. 
There  were  settlements,  or  trading  posts,  still  farther  inland. 
There  is  not  much  doubt  that  it  was  as  early  as  1G2<)  that 
Thomas  Purchas  was  established  with  his  family  at  Pej^-j^^scot 
(now  Brunswick.) 

These  are  but  the  ]>ricfest  hints,  and  not  a  thorough  showing 

*Levott*s  Voyage.  M''.  H.  S.  Coll.  ir.  ss.    Tiiis  York  has  no  coni\oc'tioii 
with  our  present  town  cT  liiat  nnino;  it  was  probal)!}-  on  Cuseo  Bay. 
'Wron:;:!}-  called  u,  Wauip<'Uo;i<^  in  some  modern  histories. 
'Prince,  203.  *ruor,  Vindication  of  Gorges' 
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of  the  merits  of  the  case.  0])serve,  I  am  not  claiming  for 
tho?e  settlements  municipal  organization,  nor  intrinsic  worth 
Mild  dignity,  but  only  their  mere  existence  and  its  actual 
recognition  by  England.^ 

Capt.  John  Smith,  in  1614,  had  come,  to  hold  possession 
if  need  were,  at  Monhegan.  But  he  concluded  rather  to  build 
seven  boats  here,  in  which  his  company  made  a  gi'cat  fishing 
voyage,  while  he  with  eight  men  ranged  the  adjacent  coasts. 

On  this  voyage,"  be  says,  "  I  tooke  tlie  description  of  the 
eoiist  as  well  by  map  as  writing,  and  called  it  Xew  England ; 
hilt  malicious  minds  amongst  Sailors  and  others,  drowned 
ihut  name  with  the  echo  of  Xnsconcus,  Canaday,  and  Pema- 
(|uid  ;  till  at  my  humble  sute  our  most  gTacious  King  Charles, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  pleased  "to  coniirme  it  by  that  title, 
and  did  change  the  barbarous  names  of  their  principall 
Harbours  and  habitations  for  such  English,  that  posterity 
may  say,  King  Charles  was  their  Godfather." 

This  map  was  published  in  161G,  with  the  T\Titing "  as 
v/ell ;  *  and  it  is  curious  to  see  these  names  written  at  im- 
portant points,  marked  also  by  figures  of  English-built 
houses,  as  if  there  were  some  respectable  beginnings  to  war- 
rant it,  Pemaquid  is  called  "  St.  John's  town  :  "  a  village 
near  where  Brunswick  now  stands  is  Cambridge  : "  Casco 
(  Yarmouth  and  Cum1)erland  )  is  called  ' '  The  Base  :  "  Saco 
is     Ipswich:"  York  is  '*  Boston;"  and  strange  to  say,  the 

'Ciipt.  John  Smith,  a  man  who  certainly  does  not  mince  matters  of 
«p<'ech,  i'.itimates  no  sporadio  and  short-lived  attempt  when  lie  speaks  of 
111"  S;iui;adahoc  as  that  river  *•  wliere  was  planted  the  AVestern  Colony  by 
t  iiat  Honourable  Putrone  of  vertue  Sir  lohn  Popham.  Lord  Chief  Instice 
•-•t'  Ki'.glund."  Description  of  X.  England  in  lGl-1.  p.  22.  Another  passage 
m-.iv  b»M  iccd  from  A'irginias  Vergt-r :  a  learned  and  curious  Discourse  on 
J  if  rights  and  benefits  of  English  occupation  in  America.  It  has  no  date, 
''Ui  w.is  written  before  1G20.  ^lawoosheen  and  other  parts  were  many 
y»-ars  visited  by  our  men,  and  An.  1G07  a  Plantation  settled  at  Sagadahoek 
two  ships  sent  by  that  wise  and  seuere  lustit^e  Sir  lohn  Pophain  and 
"■ii'-r-:  tlie  s'lK'ce^-e  wliereof  hath  been  sueli  that  from  the  Nortii  Planta- 
it  hath  been  dignified  with  the  Title  of  Aeu-  Evgland.^''  Purchas'  Pil- 
^nnis.    15k.  9,  ch.  20,  vol.  IV,  p.  1S12. 

'.b^hn  Smith's  Description  of  Xew  England.  London,  1016. 
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name  Plimoiith  "  marks  the  spot  where  six  years  afterwards 
the  Pilgrims  landed. 

It  has  been  claimed  ^  that  this  map  of  Smith's  is  conclusive 
of  the  question.  I  do  not,  however,  press  the  argument  so 
far.  There  is  danger  of  the  fallacy  of  proving  too  much," 
as  English  names  arc  given  also  to  various  spots  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  known  not  to  have  been  then  occupied  by  Eng- 
lishmen. The  map  certainly  implies  that  there  were  settle- 
ments of  some  kind  at  these  points  on  our  coast,  and  if 
other  evidence  shows  that  there  were  English  people  there, 
both  lines  of  argument  together  make  a  strong  case. 

But  however  it  may  be  with  John  Smith's  testimony,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  .existence  of  such  occupation,  settled  or 
unsettled,  as  furnished  England  with  her  argument  against 
the  claims  of  France.  I  cite  two  cases  to  show  on  what 
ground  the  English  based  their  title. 

The  Spanish  Secretarj^  of  State,  1612,  complaining  to  the 
English  King  that  he  has  planted  his  subjects  in  a  country 
given  by  the  Pope  to  Spain,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  replies  in 
behalf  of  his  King,  that  "the  possessions  north  of  Florida 
belonged  to  England  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  actual 
possession  b}^  the  two  English  Colonies  thither  deducted, 
whereof  the  latter  is  3^et  there  remaining." 

Again,  in  102-1,  ^1.  Tillieres  the  French  Ambassador, 
claimed  the  territory  of  New  England  as  a  portion  of  Xew 
France,  (  as  he  might  very  justly  do  )  and  agreed  to  yield 
every  thing  else  down  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  French  plans 
of  empire  looked  northward,  and  rested  their  base  on  the 
great  inland  sea  where  for  a  hundred  years  they  had  held 
almost  undivided  empire.  The  position  was  truly  one  of 
imperial  importance^  and  it  was  felt  to  be  so  both  by  the 
French  and  English  King.  James  1.  called  on  Gorges  to 
answer  the  Frcuch  Ambassador's  demand.  He  tells  us  he 
made  so  fidl  a  reply  that  there  was  no  more  heard  of  the 
French  claim.  By  the  abstract  of  this  reply  it  appears  that 
he  based  no  argument  whatever  on  the  Plymouth  Colony,  but 


^Popham  Memorial,  p.  34G. 
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rested  the  case  wholly  on  the  settlements  about  the  Kennebec 
ill  1007,  and  following  years,  under  the  Great  Charter  of  1G06.^ 

It  has  been  claimed  hy  some  that  the  attempt  of  Gosnold 
on  the  Massachusetts  coast  in  10)02  should  have  equal  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  disparage  the  noble  enterprise  of  that 
loader  whose  followers  so  unworthily  forsook  him.  But  that 
attempt  was  solitary  and  isolated,  and  utterly  abandoned,  and 
forms  no  part  of  the  early  argument.  Moreover,  this  was 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  Royal  charter,  and  hence  of  no  legal 
effect  in  establishing  title. 

Xor  does  the  settlement  of  eTamestown,  Virginia,  come 
v.-ithin  our  consideration ;  because  this  lay  below  any  of  the 
territory  covered  by  the  French  charter,  and  so  outside  the 
French  claim.  The  country  in  dispute,  the  coveted  land,, 
was  that  which  is  our  New  England, — especially  the  shores- 
of  this  gulf  of  Elaine. 

"What  even  if  no  one  of  these  hamlets  preserved  an  abso- 
lute identity  of  place  or  persons,  or  continuity  in  time?^  It 
nevertheless  remains  true  that  these  early  settlements,  broken,, 
scattered,  insignificant  pictures  as  they  appear  in  themselves, 
were  yet  so  permanent  in  their  ensemble  and  constituted  such 
persistent  occupancy,  that  they  stood  forth  like  a  bold  head- 
land  or  outer  bastion  of  defence,  by  which  England  main- 
tuined  her  position  against  the  assaults  of  France. 

Had  there  been  no  English  settlement  or  occupancy  north 
of  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude  prior  to  1610,  when  Poutrin- 
court  obtained  a  new  gi-ant  of  Acadia,  the  whole  country  north 
of  that  line  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doul>t  that  at  the  first  clash  of  arms 
France  would  have  swept  the  P>ritish  from  the  continent.* 

*  But  Air.  TItiven.  O[a??aclinsotts  and  it?  early  ITistory,  p.  13S.)  says  it  was 
Gilbert's  proof'edin_2:s  at  Xcwfomulland  w  hich  substantiated  the  English 
title  to  the  whole  coimtryl 

"The  scattered  settlers  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  deserting 
their  liomes  when  threatened  by  the  French  or  Indians,  and  gathering  in 
the  forts  at  Peniaquid  and  elsewhere. 

^Poor's  Vindication  of  Gorges. 
6 
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The  French  claim  was  founded ;  1st,  on  the  voyage  of 
Yerrazzano,  1524,  Avho  tirst  discovered  the  Gulf  of  Maine, 
and  named  the  adjacent  country  Xew  France  :  2d,  on  the  dis- 
covery and  occupation  of  Canada  by  Cartier,  1.335,  and  fol- 
lowing years  :  3d,  the  grant  of  Henry  IV,  1603,  to  De^Monts  : 
4th,  the  voyage  and  occupation  of  the  country  under  De  Monts 
and  Champlain,  and  others  who  claimed  under  this  charter. 
The  English  title  was  defended  on  the  following  grounds  :  1st, 
the  discovery  of  Cal)ot,  1497  :  2d,  the  possession  of  Xew- 
fouudland  by  Gilbert,  1583  :  3d,  the  voyages  and  landings  by 
Gosnold,  Pring,  AVaymouth,  and  others :  4th,  the  charter  of 
IGOo,  and  consequent  occupation  by  Popham  and  Gorges.^ 

We  may  well  doiil)t  if  either  of  these  sovereigns  in  thus 
assuming  to  bestow  this  country,  had  any  rights  which  were 
founded  on  the  principles  of  justice  or  the  laws  of  nations. 
As  simply  representatives  of  their  subjects  the  sovereigns 
could  not  grant  ^v  hat  the  subjects  had  not  first  acquired.  A 
nation  can  acquire  territorial  rights  by  pre-occupancy,  by  con- 
quest, or  by  treat}''  and  purchase.^  By  neither  of  these  titles 
was  any  power  in  Europe  authorized  to  grant  away  this  con- 
tinent. The  right  of  discovery  might  mdeed  give  rise  to 
questions  of  priority  among  the  Europeans  themselves,  and 
it  might  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  desert,  or  uninhabited 
lands ;  but  it  constituted  no  right  as  against  the  right  of 
nativity,  or  original  possession  of  the  soil.  The  right  by  con- 
quest^accrues  only  as  the  issue  of  a  just  cause  ;  and  as  for  the 
right  by  purchase,  there  was  very  little  of  that  as  the  founda- 
tion of  land  titles  in  this  country.  Pretended  purchases  there 
have  been,  but  after  the  act  of  occupancy,  and  even  then  on 

'The  English  expressly  dischuraed  rig-hts  of  prescri})tioii  \\  ithont  pos- 
session. Tliey  never  denied  the  French  title  to  Canada,  but  elainied  to 
restriet  it  to  what  tliey  had  first  discovered  and  aetually  ocenpied.  Tlie 
French  never  had  nny  possession  of  the  coast  west  of  the  Ketinelicc. 
(^Vi!li>•  Speerdi  at  ropliani.) 

*'l'lu>  fonndation  an<l  nature  of  man's  right  to  property  in  tho  land  is  one 
of  tho  most  interesting  qnestions  in  i)olirieal  pliilosophy,  and  needs  to  he 
more  thoroiigldy  discussed  than  1  have  yet  seen  it. 
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no  clear  and  foir  terms  of  excbaniT^e.  The  savage  mind  may 
have  seemed  content  with  the  bargain ;  but  satisfaction  for 
satisfaction  is  not  the  same  thing  as  value  for  value. 

Tlie  real  ground  upon  which  Europeans  hold  America  is  m 
the  maxim  that  "Might  makes  right."  The  justitication  is 
sought  in  the  doctrine  that  those  have  the  Ix^st  right  to  things 
■who  can  make  the  best  use  of  them, — the  argument  also  of 
gentlemen  of  the  road. 

Bat  the  foundation  of  land  titles  in  the  original  States  of 
this  Union,  and  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  is  in  these  early 
royal  grants  and  charters  ;  tlie  principle  of  which  is  purely 
that  of  the  feudal  theory.'  The  doctrine  that  the  sovereign 
is  such  by  Divine  right, — that  is,  holding  his  powers  im- 
mediately from  God,  and  not  deriving  them  through  the  peo- 
ple,— ^regards  the  people  and  the  land  alike  as  his  property. 
This  is  the  language  of  court  and  form  in  England  to-day. 
This  theory  and  this  alone  is  at  the  bottom  of  these  grants. 
Priority  of  seizure  was  the  issue  between  the  rival  sovereigns 
themselves.' 

The  great  question  between  the  English  and  French,  as  to 
the  right  of  possession,  turned  on  the  occupancy  of  the  country 
under  charter.  And  as  the  French  based  their  claim  largely 
on  the  settlements  under  the  charter  of  Do  ]\Ionts  in  1603,  so 
the  English  based  theirs  upon  tliis  settlement  in  1G07  under 
the  Great  Charter  of  A'irginia,  IGOG.  But  as  the  charter  of 
De  Monts  had  been  revoked  in  1G07,  and  its  rights  conveyed 

'So  we  hold  our  lands,  most  of  us,  on  tlie  basis  of  a  feudal  title,  ami  we 
cannot  do  otherwise.  That  sentiment,  uttered  I  believe  by  Pericles,  that 
""What  is  obtained  by  wroni;  it  cannot  become  right  to  hold."  thou«5h  it 
would  seem  sound  in  morals,  is  not  an  admitted  maxim,  nor  even  a  practi- 
cable rule  in  the  atlairs  of  nations. 

^The  Privy  Council  of  Eni^land  in  IGGG,  in  a  question  that  arose  under 
the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  decided  that  *•  l^y  the  law  of  nations  if  any 
people  n)ake  discovery  of  any  country  of  l)arbarlans,  the  princt^  of  that 
people  who  make  tlic  discovt'ry.  harh  the  right  of  soil  and  government  of 
thai  place;  and  no  people  can  plant  tliere  witlKUit  tlie  consent  of  the 
prince,  or  the  persons  to  whom  his  right  is  conveyed."  So  nuich  had  the 
theory  ''Prescriptio  sine  ])0ssessii)ne  luuul  valcat"  been  modilied  from  the 
time  of  the  Tudors  to  that  of  the  Stuarts. 
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by  a  new  charter  to  Madame  cle  Guercheville,  a  strong  advan- 
tage in  the  French  case  was  lost ;  for  the  English  claimed  with 
great  force  that  the  English  settlement  under  the  English  char- 
ter now  gave  them  absolute  priority  and  indisputable  right. 

But  the  French  did  not  so  easily  aljandon  their  title.  On 
the  contrary,  theA'  pushed  their  settlements  and  arms  and 
missions  ^  to  the  very  western  verge  of  their  claim.  AA'hen 
the  Sagadahoc  colony  broke  up,  1608,  it  is  said*  the  French 
began  to  settle  in  their  limits.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
bitter,  for  both  parties  were  impelled  by  self-interest  and 
pride,  and  sustained  by  an  assumed  consciousness  of  right. 

France  and  England  in  the  field  !  Flags  that  have  wrought 
high  history  ere  now.  IIow  shall  it  be  for  the  new  world  ? 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  French  had  as  good  a  claim  here 
as  the  English,  and  that  they  defended  it  with  more  chivalrous 
methods,  and  especially  that  their  dealings  with  the  aborigines 
evinced  a  better  civilization,  a  liner  humanity,  or  at  least  a 
s:entler  christianitv.  The  old  Yikini?  blood  was  still  too  un- 
mixed  in  English  veins,  and  a  strange  and  earnest  softness, 
and  a  terrible  grace  seemed  to  rule  the  spirits  where  Gaul  and 
Roman  and  Frank  and  Northman — and  who  knows  what  strain 
of  Goth  or  Hun,  or  even  stranger  name? — had  mingled  to 
make  one  blood.  Shall  it  be  France  or  England  ?  England  ! 
— comes  the  firm  response.  AVhether  for  better  or  for  worse 
is  not  for  us  to  answer, — nor  to  question.  Providence  has 
settled  that. 

But  imagination  may  picture  what  this  vast  continent  would 

*  Father  Drcuillettes  had  a  mission  on  tho  Kennebec,  1G46-52,  ami  Fatlier 
liule.s  in  1722.  I  can  lind  no  eoiilh-mation  of  Father  Vetroniile's  statement 
that  ^ladanie  de  Guercheville  had  chosen  the  Kennebec  as  the  favored  spot 
for  the  Jesuit  Mission.  Bieueourt  and  Father  Biard  had  indeed  visiti'd  tliis 
river  in  the  autumn  of  IGll.  and  appear  to  liave  g'one  up  the  Androseo^-gin. 
But  t!i(?  objective  point  of  the  intended  Jesuit  ^Mission  was  somewliere  near 
the  fumed  Xorumbe^Lc:i — that  is.  at  Kedeskit  (Kenduskeai>;)  on  the  Penta- 
^rtM'L  (Fenobscot).  It  was  a  tliiek  fog  whicli  stopped  them  at  ]Mt.  Desert. 
Tiii-y  named  their  station  St.  Saviour,  out  of  gratitude  for  deliverance 
fnmi  the  breakers.  See  the  aceoiuit,  Kolations  des  Jesuites,  Vol.  I,  ehapt. 
XXIII;  also  notes  to  Poor's  Vhidication  of  Gorges. 

'Prince's  Annals,  p.  119.    President  and  Council's  Relation,  1G22. 
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Lnve  been  to-day,  had  the  grand  constructive  purpose,  the 
noble  human  sjmpatliies,  the  gallant  and  chivalrous  spirit  of 
(he  great  Coligny  and  Conde  been  permitted  to  pass  into  last- 
ing deed.  How  dilicrent  might  the  lines  of  history  lie,  had 
ilie  pure  faith  and  tolerant  spirit  of  Protestant  France  been 
planted  here  !  And  even  as  it  was, — under  Champlain  and 
Kichclieu,  and  in  Jesuit  hands, — what  a  difFercnt  Me  would 
have  befallen  the  native  races,  had  their  country  become  the 
possession  of  that  people  Avho  made  themselves  masters  of 
all  Acadia  even  to  the  very  heart  of  ]Maine of  the  shores  of 
ihe  St.  Lawrence  and  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  and  down 
liiat  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi, — broad  as  the  ocean  itself, 
— without  a  single  act  of  treachery  or  violence,  and  scarcely 
making  an  enemy, — though  punishing  many, — in  all  that  vast 
extent ;  and  who  in  spite  of  all  that  Churchman  or  Puritan 
could  do, — in  spite  of  England — in  spite  of  Holland — in  spite 
of  Spain — held  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  lifty  years,  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  territory  possessed  by  all  the  rest,  until 
M'olfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  in  a  single  hour  chang'ed 
tlie  destinies  of  a  Avorld  ! 

That  fight  could  not  have  been  fought  had  not  our  scattered 
settlements  clung  to  their  little  strongholds  along  these  rocky 
shores,  and  held  the  thought  and  purpose  of  Englishmen  high 
as  the  cross  that  floated  above  their  heads.  Deny  not  then  all 
merit  to  men  whose  vv^ork  though  incomplete  was  needful  to 
later  success ;  grant  the  good  deeds  of  those, — adventurers 
or  r(jyalists  or  churchmen, — whose  stout  manhood  and  un- 
conquerable hope  held  the  ground  for  England,  though 
unknowing  the  high  deeds  wliich  Englishmen  of  another 
taith  should  work  in  the  broader  name  of  man ! 

I  have  allowed  ^nyself  so  much  time  on  this  point  because 
iHese  earliest  facts  of  our  history,  and  the  importance  in  wliich 
tliis  portion  of  the  country  was  held,  are  at  the  present  time 
Cither  unknown  or  studiously  ignored.  Nor  is  this  merely  an 
<'hl  story,  or  collection  of  dead  facts  that  have  no  part  in  the 
J'Je  that  is  to  be.  Eor  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  earl v  struir- 
^^du  had  a  deep  foundation  ;  and  rested  back  on  great  physical 
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facts,' enduring  as  time,  that  may  yet  again  in  the  world's 
history  have  mighty  parts  to  phiy. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  ]Mainc  was  the  offspring  of 
no  other  colony  :  or,  stated  posit ively,. that  ]\raine  was  hcrsv?lf 
in  some  sense  the  beginning  of  Xew  England,  ^and  came  hon- 
estly by  her  motto  Divi<jo^  which  so  few  seem  to  understand ; 
and  that  the  persistent  promoters  of  these  early  settlements — 
I  mean  the  Popliauis,  the  Gilberts  and  the  Gorges — deserve 
to  be  known  as  they  were, — the  fothers  of  New  England 
colonization.  Observe,  now,  I  am  not  undertaking  to  say 
that  our  present  institutions  were  foiuided  by  these  men,  or 
that  tlieiifidood  runs  in  the  veins  of  those  who  now  inherit 
their  place  and  name.  Xor  do  I  intend  to  assume  anything 
that  may  still  remain  to  be  proved  upon  the  question  whether 
it  was  creed  or  Christianity  that  was  most  truly  the  core  and 
germ  of  our  peculiar  Xew  England  character  and  institutions 
— whether  the  life  and  spirit  which  constitute  this  character 
is  the  legitimate  outgrowth — single  and  simple — of  the  con- 
scientious, constrained  and  austere  Puritan,  or  the  law-a1)idin.g, 
liberty-loving,  self-asserting  Englishman  ;  or  upon  the  other 
question,  whether  the  accident  of  the  whole  territory  lying 
along  the  Gulf  of  Maine  being  called  in  a  royal  charter  after 
the  name  of  a  body  of  Avater  which  is  but  an  inlet  in  compar- 
ison, shall  be  taken  as  evidence  that  all  the  territory  so  named 
the  Province  of  ^Massachusetts  Bay,  was  thereby  made  an  oif- 
spring,  dependency  or  fief  of  the  Colony  of  ^Massachusetts  P>ay. 
But  I  shall  claim  for  Maine  an  independent  and  co-original 
part  in  the  settlement  of  Xew  England,  and  maintain  that 
whatever  may  be  the  religious  and  ethical  base  of  our  char- 
acter, the  physical  and  strategic  base  of  our  political  history 
lies  here  on  the  shores  of  ^Maine.       •  * 

This  can  be  i)resented  under  two  points  of  view  :  I.  ]Mainc 
as  a  pioneer.    IL    Elaine  as  a  frontier.  . 

Something  of  wliat  belongs  under  this  first  head  has  already 
of  necessity  been  anticipated.  The  topic  may  on  that  account 
be  all  the  more  brieily  presented  here. 
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The  thought  of  building  up  an  empire,  or  at  least  21  civ- 
ilization in  the  new  world,  was  a  creation  of  noble  brain. 
r,<'ueath  the  far-seeing  eye  of  genius  a  vision  arose  of  great 
;iiid  worthy  ends  ;  of  a  broad  theatre  where  man  could  expand 
tu  his  largest  ideals, — of  fresh  and  varied  resources  which 
>hould  be  the  instruments  of  his  noblest  satisfactions.  This 
vast  conception  must  needs  be  slow  of  realization.  It  was  a 
work  not  to  be  done  at  a  blow.  jSTo  man  could  *' force  the 
^ituation."  Like  all  enduring  achievement,  the  work  was 
ti)  be  wrought  out  by  slow  and  painful  degrees,  through  toil 
niul  trial  and  perplexity  and  failures — with  courage  and  forti- 
liide  and  patience — appealing  to  all  higli  motives  and  great 
endeavor.  In  this  grand  aim  and  with  this  broad  charity  did 
these  men,  noble  by  name  and  by  nature,  embark  in  this 
t'utcrprisc.  They  were  not — as  some  have  ignorantly  and 
vvm  ungratefully  charged — stimulated  by  the  paltry  greed  of 
;::un,  nor  fettered  by  political  or  religious  creed.  They  haz- 
arded their  entire  fortunes  with  no  hope  of  reward  in  kind. 
They  were  noblemen,  and  yet  they  cared  for  the  lowly ;  they 
Were  royalists,  and  yet  they  held  up  those  that  stood  for  the 
riglits  of  man  as  man  ;  they  were  churchmen,  and  they  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Separatist  and  Puritan. 

Among  these  pre-eminent  in  iniluence  and  in  honor,  is  Sir 
Tenlinando  Gorges.  Amidst  all  the  political  discords  and  dis- 
traetions  at  home,  he  never  swerved  from  his  great  thought  of 
huikling  up  a  christian  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
"t'  Elaine.  He  kept  up,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  a  legal  oc- 
euj)ancy.  Nor  were  tliese  agents  representatives  of  his  title 
iiicreU',  but  of  his  purjiose  and  plan  as  well.  The  successful 
^  •>it  of  Captain  John  Smith  to  ^fonhegan  in  1614,  and  his 
J  ivoralde  account  of  the  adjacent  region,  kindled  a  new  in- 

rest  in  England  and  revived  the  hopes  of  Gorges.  lie  im- 
J'-i"diately  took  the  lead  in  organizing  another  colony  to  be 
t"iidueted  by  the  resolute  and  dauntless  Smith,  who,  as  all 
h«-lieved  would  be  able  to  give  a  substantial  body  to  the  dim 
•■■'It  fair  visions  that  had  so  long  hovei"ed  in  their  sunset  skies. 

la  Miirch,  1G15,  the  little  licet  set  sail.    But  it  seemed  as 
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if  thfs  were  the  signal  for  all  the  furies  to  be  let  loose.  A  few 
days  out,  a  tcrrihle  storm  swept  all  the  masts  of  his  largest 
ship  by  the  board,  and  he  ^vas  forced  to  put  back  to  Plymouth. 
Ou  the  24th  of  June,  in  another  ^hip  of  only  sixty  tons,  he 
renewed  his  voyage.  Overhauled  by  an  English  pirate  of 
vastly  superior  force,  his  own  bold  attitnde  overcame  at  once 
the  demands  of  the  pirates  and  the  cowardly  entreaties  of  his 
officers  to  surrender,  and  he  effected  his  escape.  Soon  he  was 
fallen  upon  by  two  French  pirates.  But  nothing  daunted, 
when  his  officers  refused  to  fight,  Smith  threatened  to  blow 
up  the  ship  undtu*  tlicir  feel,  and  opening  his  four  guns  on  the 
pirates,  ho  beat  them  olf  and  held  on  his  way.  He  next  en- 
countered a  squadron  of  French  men  of  war — eight  or  nine 
sail.  This  was  an  odds  too  great  for  his  four  guns,  and  he 
tried  his  skill  at  diplomacy.  When  by  this  he  managed  to 
effect  a  release,  a  nuitiny  arose  among  his  own  officers  and 
men,  who  refused  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  This  brought 
him  on  board  the  French  admiral  once  more,  who  immediately 
gave  chase  to  a  strange  sail  which  now  hove  in  sight.  His  own 
ship's  com})any  thus  deprived  of  their  commander,  yielded  to 
mutiny  or  despair,  and  made  their  way  back  to  Phmouth. 
Smith  ^\  as  kept  two  months  a  prisoner  on  board  the  French 
fleet,  and  compelled  to  take  part  in  fighting  the  Spaniards. 
At  length  on  the  coast  near  Rochelle,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
midniglit  storm  to  escape  in  a  small  boat.  The  storm  and 
current  drove  him  out  to  sea ;  but  the  boat  drifted  on  a  small 
island,  "where  he  was  found  in  the  morning  by  some  fowlers 
nearly  drowned,  and  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger."'  It 
was  a  narrow  esca})e  ;  for  the  French  ship  had  foundered  in 
the  night.  He  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  England,  where 
he  si)ent  ahnost  a  year  in  distributing  his  books  and  map  of 
New  England,  and  vairdy  endeavoring  to  induce  others  to 
form  anotluT  colony.  Had  Smith  succeeded  in  reachino^  this 
coiust  as  tlio  head  of  a  colony,  we  cannot  doubt  what  his  ex- 
perienced mind,  his  practical  skill  and  indomitable  resolution 


•Mr.  Folsoia's  Discourse,  Me.  Hist.  Col.  II.  233. 
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would  have  achieved.  But  asjtwas,  the  hopes  of  .Gorges 
and  his  friends  were  well  nigh  frustrated.  Nothing  that  could 
be  called  a  colony  had  as  yet  gained  a  footing  on  these  shores. 
A  few  scattered  beginnings  dotted  the  coast  between  the 
Piscataqua  and  the  Penobscot. 

We  have  now  to  notice  that  Gorges  unselfishly  lent  his 
best  aid  to  every  enterprise  that  might  promote  that  dearest 
thought  of  his  heart,  the  settlement  of  New  England  by 
Ena'lish  christians.  It  deserves  to  be  known  that  the  Pil<>Tim 
colony  at  Plymouth,  was  an  object  of  his  special  care. 

Previous  to  ]March  1G17,  Gorges  had  been  foremost  among 
those  who  advised  and  persuaded  the  Brownists  at  Lej'den  to 
come  to  these  shores.  At  this  time,  he  says,^  it  was  his  desire 
and  study  *'that  means  might  be  used  to  draw  into  those 
enterprises  some  of  those  families  that  had  retired  themselves 
into  Holland  for  scruple  of  conscience,  giving  them  such  free- 
dom and  liberty  as  might  stand  with  their  likings.  This 
advice  being  hearkened  unto,  there  were  that  undertook  the 
putting  it  in  practice,  and  accordingly  brought  it  to  etiect 
(such  as  their  weak  fortunes  were  able  to  provide)  and  with 
great  difficulty  recovered  the  coast  of  New  England."^ 

It  was  Gorges  also  who  obtained  for  them  their  iinal  charter 
— given  June  1st,  1021,  enlarged  in  1G30 — on  which  all  the 
legal  titles  of  the  *'01d  Colony"  are  based.  He  says,  "when 
they  found  they  had  no  authority  which  could  warrant  their 
aljode  in  that  place,  they  hastened  away  with  their  ship,  with 
order  to  their  Solicitor  to  deal  with  me,  to  be  a  means  they 
miglit  have  a  grant  from  tlie  Council  of  New  England^'s  afiairs 
to  settle  in  the  place  ;  which  was  accordingly  performed  to 
their  satisfaction  and  the  good  content  of  them  all."^ 

'Brief  Xarration,  cbapt.  21. 

^They  came,  it  seems,  with  Captain  John  Smith's  chart  of  Xew  England 
in  tlu'ir  hands,  whereon,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  already  marked  the  site 
and  name.  Xew  riymonth.  lie  says  tliey  thought  it  cheaper  to  take  his 
chart,  than  liimself  as  pil«)t.  He  speaks  a  Httle  severely  of  their  not  taking 
more  advice  from  him.  Advertisements  for  Unexperienced  Planters. 
(London.  IG31)  pp.  lU-'AS. 

^ Brief  Xamition,  p.  48. 
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Before  the  Puritans  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  the  Pilgrims  had  been  made  welcome  to  esta1)ii,>h 
themselves, — or  rather  their  settlements  and  trading  posts, — 
at  two  of  the  most  advantageous  positions  in  Maine  :  the  first 
in  1G26  at  Pentagoet  (Castine),'  from  which  they  derived 
good  revenue,  and  where  the  encroachments  of  the  French 
gave  ^liles  Standish  occasion  for  his  stout  sword ;  the  second 
in  IG^S,  on  the  Kennebec,^  where,  on  their  petition,  they  had 
a  large  and  most  valuable  grant  comprising  at  least  a  million 
and  a  half  acres, — where  also  the  famous  John  Alden  .figured 
as  chief,  and  where  conliicting  claims  afterwards  led  to  long 
strife  and  to  bloodshed..  The  PilgTims  did  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Gorges,  in  terms  which 
showed  the  warmth  of  friendship  between  the  churchman 
and  the  separatists.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  him  from  Governor 
Bradford  and  others,  in  1628,  they  say,  Honorable  Sir: 
As  you  have  ever  been,  not  only  a  f\xvorer,  but  also  a  most 
special  beginner  and  furtherer  of  the  good  of  this  country,  to 
your  great  cost  and  no  less  honor,  we  whose  names  are  under 
written,  being  some  of  every  plantation  in  the  land,  deputed 
for  the  rest,  do  humbly  crave  your  Worship's  help  and  best 
assistance."' 

»Bnidfora*s  History  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  332.  Also  Judge 
Godfrey's  article,  The  Pilgrims  at  Penobscot,  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Vol. 
VII. 

•This  grant  conveyed  "'all  tluit  tract  of  land  lying  in  and  between  and 
extending  itself  from  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Cobbosec  Contee.  ^vhich 
adjoineth  the  Kiver  Keimebec,  towards  the  Western  Ocean  and  a  place 
called  the  falls  of  Xequamklke,  and  the  space  of  fifteen  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  said  Iliver  Kennebec.''  It  is  not  known  to  this  day  what  place  is 
meant  by  the  falls  of  Xequamkike.  But  this  grant  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  land-title  litigation.  The  Pilgrims  sold  their  inter- 
est in  IGGI,  for  £400  sterling,  to  four  persons  whose  heirs  held  it  for  nearly 
a  century,  without  etliciently  organizing  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
In  1753  the  lands  passed  to  a  company,  and  were  thenceforward  known 
as  the  Kennebec  Purchase.  'JUie  comi)an3'  had  to  contend  Avith  powerful 
neighbors,  east  and  west — the  P»'mnquld  and  tlie  Pejepscot  Proprietors— 
but  it  maintained  its  regular  meetings  until  ISIG.  See  the  valuable  History 
of  the  Kennebec  Purchase,  by  Pobert  11.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Me.  II.  S.  Coll. 
Vol.  II.  ^ijradford's  Letter  Book,  p.  63. 
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^loreover,  it  was  the  iiifiuciice  of  Gorges  and  his  associates, 
strengthened  bj  their  actual  operations  in  settling  the  country, 
which  procured  the  charter  of  1G20 — while  the  Pilgrims  were 
on  their  passage,  and  nine  years  before  the  ]Massachusetts 
Puritans  landed — which  is  known  as  the  Great  Charter  of 
Xew  England.  The  charter  itself  declares,  * 'We  have  been 
humbly  petitioned  unto,  by  onr  trust}'  and  well  beloved  ser- 
vant, Sir  Perdinando  Gorges,  Knight,  Captain  of  our  Fort 
and  Island  by  Plymouth,  and  In'  certain  the  principal  Knights 
and  Gentlemen  Adventurers  of  the  Second  Colonye,  divers  of 
which  have  been  at  great  and  extraordinary  charge,  and  sus- 
tained many  losses  in  seeking  and  discovering  a  PLace  fitt  and 
convenient  to  lay  the  Foundation  of  a  hopeful  plantation,  and 
have  years  past,  by  God's  assistance},  and  their  own  Endeavors, 
taken  actual  Possession  of  the  Continent  hereafter  mentioned 
in  our  name  and  to  our  use  as  Sovereign  Lord  thereof,  and 
have  settled  already  some  of  our  people  in  places  agreeable 
to  their  Desires  in  those  places." 

Tliis  charter  of  1(]:?0  granted  the  territory,  from  the  for- 
tieth to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude, — that  is, 
from  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  to  the  P)ay  of  Chaleur, — and 
through  the  mainland  from  ocean  to  oc-fcan,  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  Xew  England  in  America.  The  corporation,  was 
called  the  Council  of  Plymouth"  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
and  the  chief  managers  were  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Captain 
John  ]Mason,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  breadth  as  well 
as  the  centre  of  their  intended  operations  may  be  seen  in  the 
project  early  started  of  lad  ing  out  a  county  forty  miles  s([uare 
tor  general  account,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  and  building  a 
great  city  for  a  metropolis  of  New  England  on  ]Merrymeeting 
l-iay,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin. 
These  grand  schemes  were  thwarted  by  the  complications 
wliich  arose  at  home  and  abroad,  if  indeed  they  would  have 
been  jmicticable  in  themselves.  I  only  mention  them  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  there  were  phnis  and  purposes  for 
^<'W  England,  and  cvm  for  Maine  as  its  centre,  betbre  ^lassa- 
cluisetts  was  settled  at  all. 
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I  have  already  spoken  of  the  patent  granted  the  Pilgrims, 
June  1st,  1G21,  which  was  the  very  first  grant  of  the  Council 
of  Xe\v  England,  and  of  the  large  grant  of  the  Kennebec  hnids 
to  the  Pilgrims  also,  in  1G28  and  1G29.  August  10,  1G22,  a 
patent  was  given  to  Gorges  and  Mason,  conveying  to  them 
the  country  ])ctween  the  iSlerrimac  and  Kennehec  to  the  far- 
thest head  of  said  rivers,  and  sixty  miles  inland,  together 
with  all  the  islands  and  islets  within  five  leagues  of  the  shore, 
which  the  indenture  states  *'they  intend  to  call  the  PROVI^X'E 
OF  Maine."  * 

V)Ut  it  was  Gorges,  also,  who,  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  patent  for  the  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Their  views  of  church  service  were  not 
the  same ;  but  the  view  of  a  new  w^orld  to  be  built  up  by 
Englishmen  for  the  glory  of  God's  name,  left  no  room  for 
petty,  2^^irtisan  thoughts  in  his  large  mind.  This  patent  was 
given  March  19,  1G28,  covered  and  confirmed  also  by  a  Royal 
charter,  September  29,  1G29,  v/hich  gave  more  security  and 
definiteness  to  the  political  rights  conveyed.^ 

'This  has  been  erroneously  termed  the  Lacoiiia  grant  by  Dr.  Belknap 
(Hist,  of  New  Hampshire)  and  by  historians  generally,  misled  perhap- 
by  the  account  of  F.  Gorges  the  5'oaiiger  in  his  "America  Painted  to  th'- 
Life,"  (London.  IGoS)  wlio  says  the  Province  is  ""landward."'  and  takes  it? 
name  from  tlie  great  lakes  lying  tlierein,  but  goes  on  to  describe  it  a- 
having  the  Sagadahoc  and  ]\rerrimac  soutli  of  it  and  as  included  in  x\w 
Province  of  ^Nlaine.  Bancroft,  even  in  his  Centenary  Edition.  Vol.  1.  27.". 
is  still  wrong  as  to  tliis  matter.  Abbott  also  follows,  calling  ^Nlaine  au'I 
Xew  Hampshire.  Laconia.  The  trn(^  Laconia  grant  was  in  1G29  and  em- 
brace? the  river  and  lake  of  tho.  Iroquois  (Lake  C'hamplain)  and  the  lanus 
bordering  on  these  waters  ten  miles  on  the  south  and  east,  and  still  farrli'T 
west  and  north  towards  Canada.  Tiiis  grant  was  never  effectual.  Tlu' 
agents  of  Gorges  searched  three  years  for  Laconia  and  returned  the  report 
''non  est  inventa  Provincia."  ]Mr.  Dean,  Report  of  Council  Amerii  :in 
Antirpiarian  Society,  ISGS.  Hn1)bard  Hist.  Xew  Eng.,  cbapt.  XX  Xi- 
Haven,  Grants  under  great  Coujicil  of  X.  England,  p.  1'->G.  Prof.  VA<\' 
path's  map  of  Engli-h  grants  has  the  still  dilferent  error  of  giving  th' 
name  Laeonia  to  llie  Lygonia  grant  between  Kemie])unk  and  Casco. 

*The  Council  of  Xew  ICngland  haw  no  authority  to  eonvv'y  pi) wers  «''• 
government.  (Opinion  of  the  Chief  .Justices  of  England  on  Mason's  Xe"^ 
Hanjpshire  grant.) 
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111  this  patent,  Gorges  says  it  was  expressly  conditioned, 
that  the  grant  should  contain  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
iiun  Robei t's  interest,  who  in  1622  had  a  patent  under  the 
'jTont  New  England  Charter,  of  a  tract  extending  ten  miles  on 
>hissachusetts  Bay.  But  the  Massachusetts  agents  shrewdly 
found  a  way  to  pretend  that  this  grant  was  "void  in  law,"  and 
the  colony  were  advised  "to  take  possession  of  the  chief  part 
thereof."  This  was  forthwith  done,  and  tlie  former  grantees 
driven  otf.^ 

In  1(320,  Gorges  and  ]Mason  divided  their  territory.  ]Mason 
took  the  western  portion  bet^veen  the  ^Merrimac  and  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  which  ha  named  New  Hampshire,  he  being  at  that 
time  Governor  of  Port.smouth  in  Hampshire,  England;  and 
(Jorges  the  rest,  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Sagadahoc, — the 
ri'gion  where  his  heart  had  always  been, — and  which  ten  years 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  Maine. 

Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  were  these  Ncav  Hampshire 
and  Massaclmsetts  settlements  subsequent  to  those  in  Maine, 
l)ut  that  they  were  each  and  all  of  them,  indebted  to  the  pat- 
rojiage  of  Gorges — ^}'ounger  mem])ers  of  his  family  of  colonies 
— more  favored  brothers,  who  afterwards  took  the  birthright. 

Still  more  than  this  ;  Gorges  suiiered  in  the  estimation  of 
llic  high  church  party  l\)r  his  friendship  to  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans.  Amidst  the  nudtitude  of  otlier  vexations  set  forth 
fy  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  as  reasons  which  drove  them  to 
,t:!vc  up  their  charter,  we  are  told  "Hie  country  proving  a  re- 
ceptacle for  divers  sorts  of  sects,  the  establishment  in  Eng- 
land coraphiined  of  Sir  Eerdinando  Gorges,  and  he  was  taxed 
as  the  author  of  it,  which  brought  him  into  some  discredit, 
whereupon  he  moved  those  lords  to  resign  their  grand  patent 
to  the  kinir."  * 

'When  the  CouiK-il  of  Xcw  Eiii^Uind  n-.-ignod  tlicir  charter,  IGoa.  they 
f^-^y  tliat  the  Massiichii'^etts  ("ouipaiiy  **  prc^eiithig*  the  iuinu;s  of  lioiiest 
aiid  rehgious  men.  easily  ol>taintMl  their  lirst  desires;  hut  tliose  being 
oiice  p:ott(>n,  the}'  used  oilier  nutans  to  a(h  anee  themselves  a  step  beyond 
their  lirst  proportion^  to  a  seeond  grant  snrrejjtitiou-l}-  gotten,  of  other 
lands  also,  justly  i)assed  unto  Captain  Kobert  Gorges  long  before.'' 

"F.  Gorges,  (graudsuu  of  iiir  Ferdinando)  "America  Pahited  to  the  Life." 
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The  encroacliiug  disposition  of  the  vigorous  Massachusetts 
men  had  ah-eaclv  added  the  stinir  of  ino-ratitude  to  the  aliiic- 
tions  ^hich  embittered  Gorges'  contemphitions  of  his  toils, 
and  we  cannot  wonder — little  Jis  ^YQ  may  have  -VYishcd  his 
success — that  ho  advised  the  king  to  revoke  the  Massachu- 
setts charter. 

AVe  often  have  our  attention  called  to  what  are  thought  to 
be  the  retributions  of  history,  but  the  unrepaired  injustices 
of  history  appear  no  less  striking.  After  all  the  unselfish 
kindnesses  and  efficient  aid  the  early  Massachusetts  settlers 
had  received  iTom  Gorges,  it  does  not  suit  our  notion  of  the 
*' fitness  of  things"  that  tliey  should  not  only  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  his  entire  territory,  but  also  in  con- 
signing his  name  to  obscurity,  obloquy  or  ridicule.  However, 
we  may  appease  our  sense  of  justice  by  the  charity  of  his  own 
words:  "But  if  there  be  any  otherwise  alfected,  as  better 
delighted  to  reap  what  they  have  not  sown,  or  to  possess  the 
fruit  another  hath  labored  ^for,  let  such  be  assured,  so  great 
injustice  will  never  want  a  woful  attendance  to  follow  close  at 
the  heels,  if  not  stayed  behind  to  bring  after  a  more  terrible 
revenge.  But  my  trust  is,  such  impiety  will  not  bo  suddenly 
harbored  where  the  whole  work  is,  I  hope,  still  continued  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  supportation  of 
justice,  and  love  of  peace ^  In  assurance  whereof,  I  will  con- 
clude, and  tell  you,  as  I  have  lived  long,  so  I  have  done  Avhat 
I  could.  Let  those  that  come  after  me  do  for  their  parts  what 
they  may,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  God  that  governs  all,  will 
reward  their  labors  that  continue  in  his  service." 

In  thus  claiming  the  independent  and  earlier  settlement  of 
Maine,  it  may  he  exi)ected  that  I  should  be  exact  and  delinite. 
Precisely  at  what  time  and  place  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment of  ]Maine  was  made  is  a  difHcult  mrdter  to  determine. 
Tliis  is  so  for  the  very  reason  that  the  planting  of  ^faine  was 
by  settlement  rather  than  by  colonies — "  scattered  begin- 
nings," shifting  homes  and  shifting  occu[)ants,  which  literally 
''settled"  into  shape  and  name.  It  has  been  quite  the  fashion 
to  say  that  ^Maine  was  first  settled  near  York  in  1030  by 
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colonists  or  immigrants  from  ^lassacbusctts.  Bancroft,  no 
over-willing  witness,  admits  ^  settlements  gathering  strength 
ahoiit  Saeo,  ^louhegan  and  Pemaquid,  ])etween  1611)  and  1626. 
[(  Governor  Sullivan  is  correct  in  his  statement,^  that  there 
were  in  1630  eighty-four  families,  besides  fishermen,  about 
Arerrymeeting  Bay,  Sheepscot,  Pemaffwid  and  St.  Gorges, 
uiul  as  many  more  "within  land,"  there  must  have  been  at 
h-ast  1,500  white  people  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the 
Penobscot  at  that  time.  "Williamson °  gives  a  table,  I  know 
not  on  what  authority,  evidently  no  mere  estimate,  (although 
even  if  it  were,  it  would  prove  some  considerable  settlements) 
in  which  the  po})ulation  at  that  time  of  the  sc\'eral  plantations 
is  as  follows  :  Isles  of  Shoals  and  other  places,  200  ;  Piscata- 
qua settlement,  200 ;  Agamenticus  (York)  150 ;  Saco,  in- 
chiding  Black  Point,  175  ;  Casco  and  Pejepscot,  75  ;  Kenne- 
bec Patent  (Pilgrim  grant)  100 ;  Sagadahoc,  Sheepscott, 
Pemaquid,  St.  Georges  and  Ishmds,  500. 

If  these  statements  are  correct,  the  implication  is  almost 
b(.'yond  the  possibility  of  doubt  (especially  considering  that 
these  were  slow  settlements  and  not  colonies)  that  these  peo- 
ple must  have  been  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  arriving  at 
that  degree  of  establishment. 

I  have  already  shown  the  pro])ability  that  there  w^as  a  prac- 
tically continuous  settlement  a1)out  Pemaquid  and  ]\Ionhegan, 
ever  since  the  Poi)ham  colony  dispersed.  This  appears  to  be 
well  corroborated  l)y  the  testimony  now  adduced,  and  my 

'  Vol.  I,  page  ioO,  marginal  uotps. 

'History  of  Elaine,  pp.  167  and  191.  He  gives  the  aiithority  of  Silvanus 
r)avis.  Councillor,  1702,  from  tlic  council  liles,  and  so  probably  otlicial 
and  authentic. 

'Hist.  Vol.  I,  p.  2G7.  Possibly  he  means  1035,  the  j'car  when  Gorges 
organized  a  government  at  S:i<'0. 

Additional  evidence  may  be  given.  A  deed  of  lands  on  the  Pemaquid 
^vas  executed  to  .John  Brown  by  two  Sagamores,  July  15.  102/). 

Tlui  deed  of  Warnmbo  and  tive  other  Sagamores.  July  7.  lOSt.  says: 
'*  Thomas  rur<.'hase  cauK^  into  their  countr\-  nearly  sixty  years  before  and 
took  possession  of  lands  from  the  falls  to  Maquoit."  This  shows  the 
"settlement"  of  Brunswick  us  early  as  1G25. 
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answer  to  the  main  question  would  be  that  the  permanent 
settlement  of  Maine  begun  in  1(j07  and  1G08,  and  in  the  region 
of  the  vSagadahoc/ 

With  this  I  rest  my  first  point,  that  these  early  plantations 
were  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  Xew  England,  and  that 
Maine  was  not  settled  by  colonization,  nor  the  offspring  of 
any  other  colony. 

But  •  Elaine  is  the  daughter  of  Massachusetts,'  is  the  early 
lesson  instilled  into  our  minds  ;  and  hence  it  remains  for  us 
to  understand  this  paradox — to  find  the  manner  and  measure 
and  reason  of  that  dependence  on  Massachusetts  which  made 
it  possible  for  such  an  aphorism  to  obtain  currency.  Certainly 
it  is  far  from  being  a  self-evident  proposition. 

The  old  and  simple  reason  is  enough,  namely,  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  stronger  party,  and  that  is  the  exact  story 
here  : — not  necessarily,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  tKat  she  used 
that  superior  strength  with  malice,  or  ungenerously,  but  still 
that  she  used  it,  right  or  wrong,  sagaciously  and  successfidly. 
This  introduces  our  second  point,  which  was  to  present  INIaine 
as  a  frontier.  This  implies,  of  course,  relation  to  a  superior 
neighbor. 

The  idea  of  a  frontier  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  relation  of  Acadia^  (Xova  Scotia)  to  Xew  Eng- 
land.   Gorges,  who  was  thoroughly  English  and  thoroughly 


'Ob-t-n  e  that  the  eastern  or  Sheepscot  mouth  is  also  included,  which 
Tvas  often  in  the  earlier  times  spoken  of  as  the  Saiz;adahoc. 

-The  hnportance  of  this  territory  as  a  vantage  ground  may  be  seen  in 
the  frequency  witli  wliich  it  changed  hands  : 

ceded  to  the  French,  treaty  of  St.  Gerniains; 

16.")5.  repossessed  by  the  Englisli  by  conquest; 

1GG7,  ceded  to  French  by  treaty  of  Breda; 

IGOO,  conquered  by  English  under  Phipps; 

1001.  united  to  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  charter  of  William  airl 
Mary; 

I'j'.iij,  r('pt)ssessed  virtually  by  French; 
ItJOO.  surrendered  back  to  Crown  of  England; 
1G07.  reverts  to  France  by  treaty  of  Kys-vick; 
1713.  ceded  to  England  by  treaty  of  Utrecht ; 

17')').  exi)nlsion  of  Acadiuns.  who  maintained  allegiance  to  France; 
1759.  conlirmed  to  England  by  capitulation  of  Lonisburg  and  Qnel>ec. 
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Protestant,  saw  with  the  quickness,  foresight  and  comprehen- 
sion of  a  born  commander,  the  designs  of  Catholic  France 
iipon  our  northeastern  territory,  and  resolved  on  measures 
to  push  them  from  the  Xew  England  borders.  lie  interested 
himself  in  placing  the  Scotch  in  Acadia,  and  to  this  end  pro- 
cured a  grant*  from  the  Council  of  Plymouth  for  Sir  William 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  Royal 
charter  from  James  I.  in  1621,  naming  the  country  Nova 
Scotia,  and  conveying  ample  and  extraordinary  jurisdiction. 
Gorges  hoped  he  had  t]ius  opposed  an  efiectual  barrier  against 
the  French  by  placing  XeAr  Scotland  on  the  flank  of  New 
Enghmd.  But  his  bold  tactics  were  not  vigorously  carried 
out  by  the  Scotchmen.  They  had  not  even  abililty  enough 
to  prevent  the  king,  a  few  years  after,  from  resigning  to  the 
French  (as  a  bonus  in  a  marriage  intrigue)  "all  places  occu- 
pied by  British  subjects  in  Xew  France,  Acadia  and  Canada.'* 
Tills  involved  consequences  which  soon  led  all  Xew  England 
to  see  the  wise  policy  of  Gorges,  and  which  for  more  than  a 
century  affected  the  life  of  Maine  in  every  pulse,  to  her  very 
heart. 

The  Great  Council  for  Xew  England  did  not  find  it  easy  to 
carry  out  their  grand  schemes  of  building  up  cities  and  coun- 
ties and  States  without  first  developing  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  AVork  must  not  only  be  energetic  but  patient. 
True  civilization  must  rest  upon  natural  industries,  and  they 
devv  'op  but  slowly.  The  Council  were  impatient  for  results. 
In  their  laudable  eagerness  to  invite  settlements,  they  became 
lavish  and  reckless  in  their  grants, — overlaying  patents,  ignor- 
ing previous  boundai-ies  and  titles  even  when  granted  by  them- 
selves, outraging  geography  and  mathematics,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  complications  and  controversies  which  vexed  the 
domestic  history  of  this  province  for  over  two  centuries. 
Some  of  these  grants  have  already  been  spoken  of;  but  it 
may  be  w^rth  while  to  notice  such  others  as  were  within  the 
Hniits  of  ]\raine,  in  order  to  understand  the  good  occasion 

^Gorges'  Brief  Narration,  48. 
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wliich  Massachusetts  had  to  sieze  upon  this  province  and  hold 
and  defend  it  as  her  own  frontier  of  defence. 

This  is  a  dull  cliapter ;  but  I  shall  receive  something  more 
than  the  forgiveness  of  those  who  having  occasion  to  use  these 
facts,  tind  themselves  spared  the  labyrinthine  toil  of  explicat- 
ing, ascertaining  and  arranging  them.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  Council  issued  the  following  patents  in  Maine  : 

1630.  A  deed  to  Thomas  Lewis  and  Eichard  Bonythan  of 
a  tract  on  the  ncfelh  side  of  the  Saco  river,  four  miles  along 
the  coast  and  eight  miles  into  the  mainland.  Also  a  deed  of 
the  same  description  to  John  Oldham  and  llichard  Vines,  on 
the  south  side  of  tliat  liver.  The  whole  tract  eight  miles 
square.  The  foundations  of  the  towns  of  Saco  and  Bidde- 
ford.^  Vines  and  Bonythan  appear  to  have  had  already  a  well 
ordered  settlement.  The  memorandum  of  a  deed  May  17, 
1629,  calls  Vines  governor,  and  Bonythan  assistant  of  the 
Plantation  of  Saco.' 

1630.  The  Muscongus  grant,  afterwards  known  as  the 
AValdo  patent.  This  was  issued  to  Beauchamp  and  Leverett 
of  England,  and  extended  on. the  seaboard  between  the  IMus- 
congus  and  Penobscot  rivers,  and  as  far  north  as  would  em- 
brace a  territory  equal  to  thirty  miles  square.' 

1630.  Lygonia,  or  the  Plough  Patent,  extending  from  Ken- 
nebunk  to  Harpswell,  and  forty  miles  inland,  and  including 
rights  of  soil  and  government.*  This  enterprise  was  for 
actual  agricultural  operations.  The  vessel  wiiich  brought 
the  colonists  was  named  "The  Plough."  The  attempt  was 
ridiculed  by  the  short-sighted  adventurers  around  them.  lu 
fact,  the  colony  was  laughed  away,"  like  ''Spain's  chivalry." 
In  1643  this  patent  was  transferred  to  Colonel  Kigby,  a  rich 

'Folsom's  Hist,  of  Saco  and  Biddeforil. 
'Belknap's  X.  Hampshire,  I.  p.  201. 

'WilUumson,  I.  2G0,  says  tlie  north  line  settled  upon  is  the  south  Hue  of 
Hampden.  Newburg  and  Dixmont.    See  also  yie.  Hist.  Coll.  VI,  arc.  15. 

^Sullivan,  Hi>t.  309.  Land  Tith\s  44.  Williamson  I.  238.  Haven,  Grants 
of  X.  E.  Councih  1.'>S.  and  especially  Willis'  History  of  Tortland,  arui 
Folsom's  Hist,  of  Saco  and  Biddeford. 
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Enoflish  lawyer  and  member  of  the  long  Parliament.  The 
contest  for  jurisdiction  between  his  and  Gorges'  heirs  lasted 
{orty  years. 

1G31.  Black  Point  patent — Scarborough — to  Thomas  Cam- 
mock.  Fifteen  hundred  acres  on  the  sea  coast,  on  the  east 
side  of  Black  Point  river.  This  is  the  basis  of  land  titles  in 
Scarborough  to  this  day.* 

•1631.  Pej^'pscot  patent, — fifteen  hundred  acres  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  not  formerly  granted  to  any  other." 
This  to  Eichard  Bradshaw.'  , 

1631.  Agamenticus  (York), — twelve  thousand  acres  to 
Edward  Godfrey  and  others.^ 

1631.  Richmond's  Island,  to  Walter  Bagnall, — the  island 
and  fifteen  hundred  acres  on  the  mainland  at  Spurwink.* 

1631.  Cape  Porpoise, — two  thousand  acres  on  the  south 
side  thereof  to  John  Stratton.* 

1632.  Trelawney  and  Goodyear  Patent, — the  tract  between 
Cammock's  patent  (Scarboro')  and  the  river  and  bay  of  Casco, 
and  as  far  into  the  mainland  as  Cammock's  limits  extend.  It 
was  claimed  that  tliis  included  part  of  Richmond's  island, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  the  ancient  town  of  Falmouth  (Portland) 
and  a  part  of  Gorham.  There  was  a  contest  of  boundaries 
for  many  years. 

1632.  Pemaquid  Patent.  One  hundred  acres  for  every  per- 
son brought  in  within  seven  years,  and  12,000  acres  along  the 
sea  coast  and  up  the  river,  and  all  the  islands  three  leagues 
into  the  ocean.  Powers  of  government  are  also  granted  in 
the  patent.  Pemaquid  has  been  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, and  has  experienced  many  vicissitudes.'" 

'Willis"  Hist.  Portland.    Southgate's  Hist.  Scarboro'. 
■'This  uiul  ihe  former  nu'utioiicd  grants  ^verf^  in  considcrntion  that  the 
grantees  had  been  living:  on  the  premises  for  some  years.   See  Haven,  158. 
^Sahisbury.  Colonial  (?alendar.    Willis"  llist.  Portland. 
*Sainsbury.    Willis.    Haven.    Bonnie ;  History  Kennebunk. 
nViUis'  Hist.  Portland. 

*Haven,  150.  See  SewalTs  "Ancient  Doiniiuons  Thornton's  Ancient 
I*ema(iuid;  Dr.  Houiih*s  artiele.  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Vol.  VH :  Professor  John- 
f^ton's  History  of  Bristol;  also  "Peniaqnid  Papers*'  relating  to  the  Duke 
of  York's  possession,  Albany,  185G;  and  the  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  V. 
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1G32.  Way  and  Purchas  Patent,  a  tract  on  the  river 
«*)3ishoppscotte"  (Pejepscot),  the  Androscoggin,  and  "all 
that  bounds  and  limits  the  mainland  adjoining  the  river  to 
the  extent  of  two  miles,"  reaching,  it  is  supposed,  to  Casco 
Bay  on  the  south.  Purchas  has  been  abeady  referred  to,  as 
the  earliest  settler  in  this  region.  This  grant  was  the  subject 
of  long  and  bitter  controversy  with  the  Pejepscot  Proprietors, 
not  settled  till  ISU.' 

The  Great  Council  of  Xew  England  having  encountered 
many  vexations,  agreed  to  surrender  its  charter^  in  1635  ;  anil 
as  if  there  were  not  already  sufficient  confusion  of  title,  deter- 
mined to  divide  its  territory  into  eight  provinces,  two  of  which 
were  within  the  present  limits  of  Elaine.  The  region  between 
the  St.  Croix  and  the  Kennebec, — already  claimed  by  the 
French, — ^rvas  to  be  given  to  Sir  William.  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  perhaps  as  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Nova 
Scotia,  ceded  to  the  French, — and  was  to  be  called  the  county 
of  Canada.  This  extended  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  coast 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Piscataqua,  including  the  north  half 
of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,' and  extending^  sixty  miles  into  the  main 
land,  was  assigned  to  Gorges — the  same  previously  granted 
him  by  patent  to  Gorges  and  Mason — and  by  him  now  named 
New  Somersetshire,  after  the  county  in  which  his  English 
estates  lay. 

With  his  vigorous  and  law-loving  mind  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  government,  under  his  nephew,  William 
Gorges,  who  set  up  a  court  at  Saco  in  1636.  This  was  the 
first  organized  government  within  the  limits  of  Maine.  From 
the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  cases  here  tried,  there  i- 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  administration  of  justice  and 
morality  was  much  needed.'* 

MVillis'  ITLst.  Portland.  Mo.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  Ill,  Articles  Y  and  VI. 
See  for  all  the  foregoing,  Willianisou;  and  Haven's  Lecture,  Lowell  In^i-- 
before  cited. 

'The  Massachusetts  charter  was  also  to  be  annul  led,  and  the  -wh":*!'' 
coast  to  the  Hudson  river  divided  among  the  pr'>i>rietors  named.  ' 
Gorges"  Brief  Narration.    Hul)bard's  Hist,  of  X<nv  England. 

''I'he  south  half  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals  went  to  Capt.  Mason. 

Mlfcords  of  York  County,  Me.  Hist.  Col.  Yol.  I. 
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Gorges  had  many  things  to  look  after  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  had  now  been  appointed  governor-general  of  all 
New  England,  as  a  part  of  the  king's  purpose  to  take  away 
the  Massaehusetts  charter  and  to  resume  to  himself  the  juris- 
diction within  the  entire  Xew  England  limits.  But  Gorges 
vv'as  too  much  of  a  general  to  fail  to  perceive  that  he  could 
not  be  governor.  He  well  understood  that  it  would  not  do  to 
take  away  the  Massachusetts  charter.  Young  as  that  colony 
v,as,  he  plainly  saw  that  their  vigor  and  aggressiveness  were 
indispensable  to  a  successful  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  French.  Whatever  his  private  griefs,  he  was  for  Eng- 
lislimen  as  against  Frenchmen,  and  for  Protestants  against 
Komanists.  Political  troul)les  in  England  more  and  more 
pressed  upon  his  attention,  so  that  his  afiairs  in  America  suf- 
fered neglect.  Still,  he  ofiered  generous  inducements  to  draw 
colonists  hither.  He  encouraged  gentlemen  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence to  share  his  enterprise.  Among  his  private  grants 
was  one  to  Sir  Kichard  Edgecombe,  of  8,000  acres  near  the 
lake  of  Xew  Somerset  (^Merrymceting  Bay) ,  in  the  present 
town  of  Bowdoiiiham.^  But  he  coidd  not  fail  to  see  that  some- 
thing was  lacking,  and  that  the  colonies  to  the  west  were  more 
prosperous  than  his  own ;  and  reflecting  upon  the  situation 
and  discovering  some  of  the  causes  of  it,  he  laments  his  o^ti 
errors  and  impolicy  in  manly  words,  which  admirably  ex- 
press a  deq)  truth  of  econonn'c  science  :  "Trade,  flshery  and 
hnnber  have  been  the  phantoms  of  pursuit,  while  there  has 
been  a  criminal  neglect  of  husbandry,  the  guide  to  good 
habits,  the  true  source  of  wealth,  the  almoner  of  human 
life."' 

But  growing  political  jealousies  unsettled  everything  in  Old 
England  and  New.  Emigration  was  discouraged.  Disorder 
and  lawlessness  ran  riot  in  the  new  plantations,  where  there 
was  no  hand  to  keep  them  down.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  „ no  easy  task  in  the  county  of  Xew  Somersetshire,, 
^or  was  tliere  any  general  government.    When  we  recollect 


'Williamson  I,  2G3. 


2  Quoted  from  Williamson  I,  2G0. 
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that  not  less  than  ten  of  the  grants  and  patents  before  enumer- 
ated fell  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  in  controversy  with  each  other,  and  all  naturally 
indisposed  to  acknowledge  Gorges'  jurisdiction,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  this  territory  was  anythhig  but  a  harmonious 
society,  and  that  the  govermnent  which  represented  his 
authority  was  practically  limited  and  local. 

Amidst  the  distractions  of  the  times,  to  assure  himself  of 
his  title  between  restless  Frenchman  and  encroaching  Puritan 
— Gorges  in  1639  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  King  Charles  I. 
a  new  and  notable  charter, — the  most  extraordinary  ever  given 
to  a  subject  in  modern  times.  It  confirmed  all  the  territory 
within  his  old  boundaries,  the  Piscataqua  and  Sagadahoc,  ex- 
tending however  120  miles  inland,  and  was  now  for  the  first 
time,  and  by  charter,  named  the  Province  of  Maixe\ 

The  political  status  of  this  Province  was  that  of  a  Palati- 
nate, of  which  Gorges  was  Lord  Palatine.  This  title  origi- 
nated under  the  jMerovingian  Kings,  and  designated  a  high 
judicial  officer,  resident  in  the  palace,  who  had  -supreme 
authority  in  all  causes  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Sovereign.  After  Charlemagne  the  title  was  applied  to  any 
powerful  feudal  lord  to  whom  a  frontier  province  was  made 
over  with,  jui^a  regalia,  or  royal  judicial  powers.  These  are 
all  recited  at  large  in  the  curious  charter  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Maine.* 

This  is  the  only  instance  of  a  purely  feudal  possession  on 
this  continent.    There  is  nothing  like  it,  except,  in  a  remote 

*All  the  old  historians  say  that  this  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  liad  as  dower  the  Province  of  Elaine  in  France.  Mr.  Folsom 
(Address  at  Brunswick  in  1S32)  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  qnestion  this 
Btatement.  in  wliich  he  is  followed  by  Bryanf  in  his  new  and  thorouL^lily 
reliable  History  of  the  United  States,  1S7G.  It  appears  that  the  Province 
of  ;>[aiue  was  not  a  possession  of  the  French  princess,  but  belonged  to  the 
crown.  (See  also  Agnes  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Enghmd.) 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name  arose  in  tlie  natural  distinction  made 
in  common  speech  bet\\  ecu  the  islands  then  so  unich  frequented,  and  rhe 
Bhoreland  or  the  main.'"  The  spelling  furnishes  no  argument.  Tlie 
adjective  was  often  spelled  "maine,"  and  the  proper  noun  ''Main.'' 

*They  may  be  found  in  the  ai:>pendix  to  Sullivan's  Ilistory  of  Maine. 
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degi'ee  Sir  William.  Alexander's  tenure  of  ^NTova  Scotia,  and 
Lord  Baltimore's  of  ^Maryland/ 

The  venerable  knight  proceeded  to  organize  his  jurisdiction 
with  an  amplitucle  which  now  serves  to  excite  the  smiles  of 
democratic  young  xVmerica,  or  furnishes  exclamation  points 
for  dull  chroniclers  who  know  things  only  by  their  names. 
But  to  those  who  know  his  large  thoughts  and  orderly  mind, 
and  recall  his  late  confessions  of  the  lack  of  a  sound  l)asis  for 
his  colonial  enterprises  hitherto,  his  ordinances  and  commis- 
sions seem  as  admirable  an  ori^anization  as  could  be  devised 
under  the  feudal  theory,  and  as  well  titted  for  its  jDurpose  in 
securing  social  and  civil  prosperity  as  were  the  constitutions 
lor  which  we  praise  Alfred  and  Chariemagne.  Ho  placed  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  a  kinsman  of  his,  and  made  every 
efibrt  to  establish  justice,  to  quiet  disputes  and  to  reconcile 
the  inhabitants  throughout  his  perturbed  province.  He  estab- 
hshed  a  general  court  at  Saco  in  1640,  and  the  next  year 
organized  a  capital  at  Agamenticus,  now  York,  which  he 
named  Georgiana, — tiie  first  chartered  city  in  America  known 
to  history.  All  the  details  proper  and  proportionate  for  such 
a  capital  were  specified  with  the  carefulness  of  one  ^rlio  knows 
his  business  and  means  it.  Some  affect  to  ridicule  his  pro- 
ceedings because  his  city  had  then  but  three  hundred  inha])i- 
tiints.  But  three  Imndred  men  in  orderly  array  have  many  a 
time  made  better  work  in  the  world's  history  than  as  many 
thousands  could  have  done  as  mere  mobs  or  masses.'  Sheer 
numbers  never  make  a  city  nor  a  nation.  It  is  organization — 
not  of  brute  force  and  mere  numerical  units,  but  of  broad 

'  Sir  AVilliam  had  the  right  of  coufemng  titles  of  nobility-  He  even 
a'Mod  dignity  to  the  Fronchiuan  Lu  Tour,—'*  Sir  Claude  de  Estienue, 
Knight,  lord  de  la  Tour  et  de  la  War,  Baronet  of  Xew  Scotland." 

Lord  Baltimore's  administration  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  liberal 
and  liberty-loving  i^pirit,  and  furnishes  the  tirst,  and  for  sometime  the 
ordy  declared  instance  of  religious  toleration  in  this  country.  It  deserves 
•''P«"*cial  mention,  that  t)ie  Koman  Catholics  should  have  set  the  Protestants 
f-'f  America  an  example  of  christian  equalit}-  and  feUowship. 

'Plymouth  Colony  had  only  two  hundred  and  fitly  people  ten  years 
afltr  its  settlement. 
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ideas,  and  high  purposes  for  great  moral  ends,  which  is  the 
soul  of  States,  as  of  cities.  Could  Gorges  have  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  his  plantations,  in  the  "house  and  home"  which 
he  thauked  God  he  had  there,  his  city  doubtless  would  have 
served  its  ends  and  justified  his  foresight,  and  his  pro'vduce 
ofrown  stroni?  in  the  diversified  industries  and  harmonious  in- 
terests  of  its  people.  His  followers  had  not  entered  into  his 
ideas,  and  missed  his  inspiring  presence  and  guiding  hand. 

But  Gorges  was  a  royalist  and  a  man  loyal  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  desperate  state  of  political  affairs  at  home  with- 
drew his  attention  from  his  more  private  interests,  however 
broad  and  noble.  Though  now  advanced  in  years,  he  buckled 
on  his  sword  in  the  king's  cause,  and  his  firm  body  and  intense 
spirit  found  congenial  service  in  the  cavalry  of  the  dashing 
Rupei-t.  But  the  troubles  grew  deeper  and  darker,  and  both 
Gorges  and  his  royal  master  went  into  the  shadow  and  never 
came  out  as^ain.* 

The  power  that  could  give  unity  and  order  to  the  province 
passed  away.  Gorges'  little  empire  fell  apart  in  mimicry  of 
that  of  his  great  predecessor,  Charlemagne.  The  natural  re- 
sults of  so  many  careless  grants  and  overlapping  claims  burst 
forth  with  vigorous  demonstration.  The  maxim  that  two 
bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  was 
proved  equally  true -of  jurisdictions.  All  authority  was  con- 
tested, and  the  spirits  of  anarchj'  and  lawlessness  held  higli 
carnival.  The  only  thing  that  began  to  assume  definite  shape 
was  the  rivalry  between  the  Gorges  and  the  liigby  interests, 
which  took  on  a  religious  and  political  character  and  had  its 
reasons  in  the  great  questions  then  agitating  ever}'  Englisli 
mind.  ^lassachusetts  looked  on  with  anxious  and  impatient 
interest,  but  as  yet  she  held  aloof.  She  had  even  shut  out 
Maine  from  the  Xew  England  Confederacy  of  1G43,  becaus«:^ 
as'Winthrop  says,^  "the  people  ran  a  different  course  from 
us  both  in  the  ministry  and  civil  administrations."    All  thai 

'Gorges  died  1G47.    Charles  was  bolieadt-d  IGt'J. 

*  Winthrop's  Journal,  p.  27.').  Kliodo  Island  and  Providence  plautaiio;^^ 
were  also  for  like  reasons  excluded.   Bancroft,  I.  342. 
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now  called  itself  Maine  was  shrunk  into  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  province,  where  the  people  entered  into  a  voluntary 
oriranization,  not  as  an  independent  political  society,  but  as 
preservers  of  the  peace  in  the  name  and  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land. Edmund  Godfrey  had  thus  been  made  governor  in  that 
section,  and  had  been  recognized  both  at  home  and  abroad  as 
entitled  to  at  least  "belligerent  rights."  Appeal  was  made  to 
England  for  a  new  grant  of  political  powers,  that  this  liLtlc 
rcjjublican  order  of  society  might  be  legally  established/ 
Meantime,  affairs  in  Lygonia  were  no  better.  A  provincial 
government  had  been  set  up,  but  there  were  too  many  inde- 
pendent grants  withiji  its  territory  to  make  a  perfect  picture 
of  domestic  harmony.  Now  was  the  opportunity  for  Massa- 
chusetts— ^the  moment  for  her  to  profit  by  a  cool  head  and  a 
bold  blow.  Many  indiWdiials,  from  the  Kennebec  to  the 
Piscataqua,  outwearied  with  the  undecided  strife,  had  already 
accepted  her  "protection."  Some  of  the  chief  disputants  now 
iijipealed  to  her  as  a  powerful  neighbor  well  managing  her 
own  interests,  to  adjust  their  contested  jurisdiction.  She  did 
it, — much  as  the  fable  describes  the  sagacious  monkey  as  set- 
tling the  cheese  question  for  the  cats.  The  latter,  at  the  end, 
found  themselves  treated  both  alike — ^^vith  strict  impartiality, 
but  no  cheese  ! 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  desire  to  see  peace  among 
her  neighbors  was  the  great  motive  that  prompted  her  action. 
Tliere  were  more  natural,  more  urgent  reasons.  This  vast 
territory,  the  many  and  turbulent  colonies — Episcopalian 
whether  royalist  or  republican — already  giving  token  of  their 
excessive  freedom  of  conscience  and  lack  of  admiration  for 
certain  puritanical  ideas,  made  a  dangerous  neighbor.  The 
Ercnch,  too,  were  pressing  their  borders  nearer  and  nearer. 
Who  could  tell  but  these  high  church  Englishmen  might,  as 
^vas  no  uncommon  thing  in  tho^e  days,  prefer  an  alliance 

'''It  i>  oiir  humble  prnyor."  say  the  Provincial  Tonrt,  in  their  pt^tition 
thf  House  of  Connnons.  1651.  "that  the  prlvih-i^^es  and  Ininiunities  of 

i'^-f  bcrn  Englishmen  may  be  granted  and  secured  to  ourselves  and  our 

I"->.,tcrity.'' 
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with  the  French  Catholics  rather  than  with  their  Puritan 
brotlier  ?^ 

It  was  neccssarv — that  supreme  appeal  of  patriot  or  tyrant 
when  a  bold  blow  must  be  struck  in  self-defence — that  reason, 
the  limit  and  moral  of  which  it  is  so  impossible  to  ascertain — 
it  was  necessary  that  ^Slassachusetts  should  control  Maine. 
She  had  the  need,  surely ;  she  had  the  power,  also  :  and  in 
such  tumultuous  times,  that  easily  makes  right.  Perhaps, 
like  some  in  this  age  as  in  every  other,  she  refused  to  embar- 
rass herself  by  reflecting  that  those  who  have  power  arc  by  so 
much  the  more  bound  to  do  the  right.  At  all  events,  she  took 
the  step,  and  afterward  deliberated  on  it.  "Possession  is 
nine  points  of  the  law,"'  and  it  is  easy  then  to  make  out  the 
balance.    The  case  was  a  curious  one,  and  worth  recalling. 

The  terms  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  (which  Gorges  had 
first  assisted  them  to  procure)  established  their  northern  J 
boundary  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  and  each  and 
every  part  of  it, — which  of  course  only  meant  three  miles 
beyond  the  river.  To  this  line  all  had  agreed.  But- when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  justify  the  seizure  of  ]\Iaine,  the 
Massachusetts  men  suddenly  conceived  a  new  interpretation. 
The  river,  it  was  found,  makes  a  right  angle  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  from  that  point  stretches  to  the  north ; 
so  instead  of  a  line  three  miles  across  the  river  at  its  mouth, 
they  took  a  point  three  miles  north  of  its  head  waters  and 
from  that  run  a  line  easterly  to  the  sea!  This  coup  d'  etat 
gave  them  tlie  whole  of  New  Hampshire  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Maine.' 

The  New  Hain])shire  towns,  settled  now  chiefly  by  Puritans 
from  ^Massachusetts,  and  naturally  averse  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
churchmen  like  Vinson  and  Gorges,  seem  to  have  acquiesced. 
Lygonia  generally  oflered  little  resistance.     Far  otherwi^^c 

'••The  inliabit;iiits  of  Xew  Hampshire.  Maine,  and  the  Duke's  Proviiioi:'. 
wore  holding;  a  friendly  correspondence  with  their  French  neighbors. whi!  ' 
Massachusetts  was  entortaininf^  a  hatred  towards  them."  Eandolpii"^"^ 
Report,  1G7G. 

'This  line  struck  tiie  sea  at  Clapboard  island  iu  Casco  Bay. 
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Elaine.  Godfrey  of  York  refused  to  submit.  He  declared 
the  boundaries  had  been  fixed  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
and  a  laTv-ful  jurisdiction  ever  since  exercised,  acknowledged 
both  by  Massachusetts  and  the  Engb'sh  Government.  '*We 
will  maintain  our  rights,"  says  the  Governor,  "  until  it  shall 
please  the  Parliament,  the  Commonwealth  of  England  other- 
wise to  order,  under  whose  power  and  protection  we  are."* 

But  all  in  vain.  A  majority  was  against  him,  and  Godfrey 
himself  finally  submitted  with  the  rest.  The  name  and  char- 
ter of  Georgiana  were  abandoned,  to  kill  out  every  S2)ark  of 
the  Gorges  spirit,  and  the  town  was  named  York.  And  so, 
little  by  little,  town  by  town,  by  small  majorities,  a  general 
submission  was  made,  and  for  a  few  years  there  was  "peace."' 

Massachusetts  was  never  mean.  She  was  square  and  ])old. 
You  could  always  see  her  coming,  and  tell  what  she  was  after. 
But  she  was  wise  in  her  policy  here.  She  never  made  church 
membership  a  condition  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  she  did  in 
her  own  colony.  She  carried  a  court  along  with  her  to  pre- 
serve the  forms  of  justice,  and  tliat  is  a  good  deal.  In  1652 
vshe  was  at  York  and  Saco.  In  1G56  she  was  at  Falmouth. 
The  next  year  an  action  was  brought  against  Thomas  Purchas 
of  Pejepscot ;  but  he  boldly  pleading  to  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  which  Avas  carried 
by  appeal  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston  and  sustained  in  the 
decision  that  Pejepscot  was  not  within  the  Massachusetts 
jurisdiction  ;"  whereupon  they  not  long  after  had  a  new  line 
run  more  suitable  to  the  exigency,  and  carried  it  this  time  east 
of  the  Sagadahoc — to  "\Miite  Head  Island  in  Penobscot  Bay.' 

For  this  they  had  in  their  view  good  reason.  There  were 
Englishmen  at  Pemaquid  and  in  that  neighborhood,  wlio  must 
be  controlled.    The  new  boundary  accordingly  was  made  to 

'Sullivan,  322,  See  also  iu  Williamson.  Vol.  I,  337,  the  spirited  corres- 
pondeiice  of  Godfrey  and  the  Massachusetts  government. 

'Sullivan  says.  (p.  35r>)  ''The  men  who  submitted  were  those  who  had 
taken  up  land  by  possession*' — that  is  to  say,  -siptatters"' — "and  wished 
an  assurance  from  some  power  wiiieh  would  not  expect  a  very  valuable 
c-(insideration." 

HVilliamson  I.  442.    Sullivan,  372. 
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include  these  settlements.  Xor  was  the  reason  less  but  rather 
more  from  the  fact  that  this  territory  east  of  the  Sagadahoc 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Duke  had  purchased 
from  the  Earl  of  Stirling  in  1G(33  all  his  American  posses- 
sions, and  the  next  year  received  a  Royal  charter  from  his 
brother,  Charles  II,  of  all  the  territory  from  Xew  Scotland 
westward  to  the  Pemaquid  and  the  Kennebec,  and  northward 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.*  He  had,  however,  easily  consented 
that  the  French  should  have  all  his  patent  east  of  the  Penob- 
scot, which  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Breda. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted  as  a  neighbor,  especially  as  a 
frontier  between  Puritans  and  Frenchmen.  So  it  was  neces- 
sary to  contest  his  possession,  if  not  his  title,  by  practical 
occupation  and  civil  jurisdiction.'  So  Massachusetts  set  up  a 
court  and  organized  a  local  government  at  Pemaquid  in  1674, 
naming  the  territory  from  Sagadahoc  to  Georges  river,  the 
County  of  Devonshire.  But  the  Duke's  government  at  New 
York  in  1C83,  also  erected  "Pemy-Quid  and  all  the  Territo- 
ries in  these  parts  with  the  Islands  adjacent,"  into  the  County 
of  Cornwall,^  with  the  right  to  send  one  member  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Xew  York.-*  This  connection  continued 
until  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne  as 
James  II,  when  by  a  Royal  order  these  territories  were  an- 
nexed to  the  New  England  government.*  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  see  that  this  taking  possession  of  Sagadahoc  out- 
side the  Gorges  and  the  Lygooia  claim,  and  of  Pemaquid 
which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
no  act  in  the  interests  of  domestic  peace  or  common  justice,* 
but  an  act  of  ''military  necessity,"  with  a  look  to  remote 

'See  the  charter,  Albany    Pemaquid  Papers,"  p.  5. 

*A  court  had  been  set  up  in  tlie  name  of  the  Duke,  in  1G65. 

"^The  Duke's  agents  also  called  it  yew  CastU. 

*'Oy\os  Goddard  represented  Cornwall  County  in  the  Xew  York  Assem- 
bly during  one  session. 

°In  1G8G.    Dr.  Hough's  introduction,  Pemaquid  Papers,  p.  4. 

*I  do  not  forget  a  p(.'tition  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Pemaquid  and 
vicinity,  in  1G72.  for  the  intervention  of  Massachusetts;  but  her  whole 
motive  and  reason  docs  not  necessarily  lie  in  that. 
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ends,  an  ofFensive-defensive "  to  keep  the  great  struggle 
away  from  her  own  border.^ 

It  may  AYell  be  believed  that  the  state  of  things  throughout 
I  he  whole  territory  was  as  unfavorable  as  possible  to  the  pros- 
perity of  its  people.  The  permanent  settlement  of  Maine, 
socially  and  politically,  was  quite  as  long  delayed  as  its  ter- 
ritorial settlement  had  been  before.  The  strangest  thing  was 
that  people  everywhere  were  petitioning  somebody  else  to 
come  and  rule  over  them, — one  evil  result  of  so  many  care- 
k^ss  grants  to  parties  naturally  antagonistic.  One  petition 
from  seventy-one  inhabitants  of  Maine  and  Lygonia  was 
addressed  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1G56,  praying  that  they 
might  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  i\jiother, 
some  twenty  years  after,  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in- 
habitants of  Maine  to  Charles  II,  protesting  against  the  inva- 
sion of  their  rights  and  privileges  by  the  Bostoners,"  and 
claiming  his  protection.^  In  lOGo  Massachusetts  had  sent  a 
mandatory  address  to  the  people  of  ]\Iaine  requiring  them  to 
give  obedience  to  her  laws;'  and  in  16(34  the  king  himself 
had  written  them  a  letter  declaring  the  illegality  and  injustice 
of  the  iMassachusetts  acts,  and  peremtorily  ordering  all  per- 
sons to  restore  to  the  representatives  of  Gorges  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  Province,  or  otherwise  without  delay  show 
cause  why  they  should  not."*  They  do  not  seem  to  have  done 
either.  Accordingly  commissioners  were  sent  out  by  the 
Crown  to  investigate  the  matter.  They  appointed  prominent 
citizens  to  act  as  mai^^istrates  until  the  kinsr  could  decide  the 
<juestion.  But  Massachusetts  also  entered  with  a  military 
force,  where  a  court  under  this  authority  was  in  session  at 
York,  and  (says  an  eye-witness)  "  with  a  troop  of  horse  and 
foot  turned  the  judge  and  his  assistants  off  the  bench,  impris- 

'The  Massacliusetts  view  of  the  ease  finds  a  spirited  advocate  in  Mr. 
Thornton — '"Ancient  Penia([uid."  The  matter  is  treated  in  a  more  judicial 
temper  b>;  Professor  Joluistoii, — ''History  of  Bristol,"  and  Dr.  Plough, — 

Pemaquid.  and  its  Eehitions  to  our  colonial  History."  Me.  Hist.  Coll. 
Vol.  VIL 

'See  the  petitions,  Me.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  I.  pp.  392,  400. 
'  Wiliiamsou,  1,  4.Q-L  MVilliamsou,  1,  412,  413. 
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oned  the  commander  of  the  local  militia,  and  threatened  the 
judge  and  all  who  favored  the  Gorges  interest."* 

But  the  question  being  before  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  King  in  Council  in  1677,  rendered  the  just  and  common 
sense  decision,  that  the  north  line  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
was  three  miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac  at  its 
mouth,  and  that  the  Province  of  Maine,  both  as  to  soil  and 
government,  was  the  rightful  property  of  the  Gorges'  heirs. 

Upon  this  decision,  with  what  Judge  Story  calls  prudence 
and  sagacity,"  Massachusetts  instructed  her  agent  to  mako 
purchase  of  the  title  ;  and  the  heir,  for  whatever  reason,  soM 
his  inheritance  for  £1250 — Province,  Palatinate,  Jura  Ivegali:i 
and  all, — and  possession  was  duly  proclaimed  under  this  title, 
and  no  word  more  of  the  three  mile  line  north  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Merrimac. 

Strange  to  say,  the  first  thought  seems  to  have  been  to  sell 
the  province.  It  was  e^ddently  of  far  more  value  than  the 
price  paid  for  it,  and  the  year  after  the  transfer  the  governor 
and  assistants  were  authorized  to  dispose  of  it.'  But  distrust 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Koyal  cabinet  and  fear  of  the  French 
prevailed,  and  in  1G79  the  order  was  revoked.  But  the  em- 
barrassments were  not  over.  In  restin2:  her  title  on  the 
assignment  of  the  Gorges'  interest,  ^fassachusetts  was  bound 
by  the  charter  sti[)ulations  and  could  not  treat  Maine  as  a  con- 
stituent of  her  colony.  The  Puritan  Province  had  in  fact 
become  the  feudal  Lord  Palatine  of  the  Maine  Province,  and 
was  in  duty  bound  to  give  it  a  separate  organization.  This 
was  done,  and  Thomas  Danforth,  a  high-nnnded  and  accom- 
plished man,  was  appointed  President  of  Maine. ^  Still,  there 
was  discontent.    In  many  minds  it  remained  a  serious  ques- 

*  Josselyn's  Two  Voyages,  p.  151.  "Williamson  says  he  is  biased,  but  ;ni 
eye  -VNitness  is  likely  to  be.    Sec  also  Baueroft  I.  448. 

'Ilutcliiasou  (Hist.  p.  200)  says  ''to  reimburse  the  expense  of  detViul- 
ing  it,"  but  this  seems  like  tlie  fallacy  of  the  cir(;le."'  To  a  large  uuiih 
ber  of  inlmbitants  tliis  defense  was  offense.  To  make  a  country  pay  t-i'" 
expense  of  subjugating  it.  is  a  measure  of  war,  not  of  peace. 

'This  was  in  lUSO.  From  this  time  lio  more  deputies  from  Maine  w^^-r^' 
seat  to  the  General  Court,  as  they  had  been  since  1G53. 
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tiuii  whether  political  sovereignty  was  matter  of  purchase, 
and  could  pass  A^th  the  soil, — whether  under  this  transaction 
iiiere  were  any  other  assignable  rights  than  pecuniary.*  But 
rriillv  there  was  not  much  now  for  any  civil  government  to 
do  ;  for  the  terrible  wars  had  now  begun,  which, — French  and 
Indian, — lasted  with  a  few  lulls  almost  a  century,  and  nearly 
depopulated  Maine. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  correct  the  statement  sometimes  made, 
tiuit  Massachusetts  defended  Maine  without  expense  to  this 
province.  It  was  indeed  part  of  the  terms  on  which  eastern 
])rovinces  submitted  to  her  jurisdiction  that  they  should  bear 
no  part  of  the  public  charges  ;  but  as  matter  of  fact,  Maine  fur- 
nished both  men  and  money  to  the  last  degree  of  her  ability. 
We  have  official  returns  of  the  organized  militia  of  "York- 
shire" for  1675,  which  numbered  in  that  year  seven  hundred 
men ;  while  that  of  Devonshire  and  parts  adjoining  w^as  esti- 
mated at  three  hundred, — making  a  thousand  men  at  that 
early  period  mustered  for  the  public  defence.  We  find,  also, 
a  due  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  assessed  on  the 
Province.  Thus,  for  the  }'ear  1655  a  list  of  taxes  show^s  the 
assessment  of  five  towns  from  the  Isle  of  Shoals  to  Cape 
Porpoise,  to  be  in  the  aggregate  £91.  15s.  The  public  taxes 
of  Falmouth  for  1683  were  £17.  17s.  lOd.  A  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  pecuniary  part  borne  by  ]Maine  in  the  defence 
appears  in  the  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  king  against  the 
encroachments  of  Massachusetts  already  referred  to,  which 
complains  of  the  grievous  burden  of  three  thousand  pounds 
laid  upon  the  three  towns  of  Kittery,  York  and  AVells.* 

'This  question  enters  into  the  depths  of  political  law.  The  policy  of 
Kn^land  to  this  day  in  forbidding  aliens  to  hold  real  estate  in  fee,  would 
.«r>em  to  imply  an  admission  that  ownership  of  soil  carries  political  as  well 
as  pecuniary  rights. 

'The  petitioners  declare  that  in  the  year  IGGS  the  Bostoners  entered 
tho  province,  and  witii  force  of  arms  disturbed  the  inhabitants,  then  at  a 
<'''urt  holden  for  your  Majesty  at  Yorke  in  your  Majesties  province  of 
Maine,  commanding  all  proceedings  for  the  future  to  be  managed  by 
thfir  own  authority  and  laws.  Since  which  time  notwithstanding  the 
jrrcato  loss  sustained  by  the  late  Indian  war,  we  are  still  oppressed  with 
hf-avy  rates  and  taxes,  imposing  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  and 
•'I'ward  to  be  collected  and  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  three  towns,  (yiz.) 
Vork,  W'elJs  and  Kittery."  ' 
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■  There  was  no  love  between  Charles  11.  and  ^lassachusetts. 
Kothing  could  be  more  opposite  than  the  stern  purpose  of 
that  colony  to  achieve  religious  nidependence,  and  gather  a 
political  power  which  would  enable  them  to  do  so,  and  the 
purposes, — if  so  strong  a  word  can  be  applied, — of  the  disso- 
lute and  enervate  king.  The  restoration  had  brought  w^ith  it 
a  flood  of  evils  most  odious  to  the  Puritans,  and  in  the  natural 
reaction  iheir  enemies  found  easy  occasion  *to  gratify  their 
hatred.  But  these  ])ersecutions  had  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing Massachusetts  as  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Relying  on  the  amplitude  of  her  charter,  and  strong  with  the 
prescience  of  a  Divine  vocation,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
many  laws  more  consonant  with  her  own  ideas  than  with  the 
laws  of  England.  Her  charter  indeed  restrained  her  from 
passing  laws  and  ordinances  repuguant  to  the  laws  and  stat- 
utes of  the  realm  of  England,  but  she  construed  this  in  the 
broadest  sense  as  restraining  her  only  from  acts  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  English  laws.  Certainly  vshe  did  violate  much 
of  the  letter  of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  Eni^hind. 
Whether  she  did  tliercin  violate  her  charter  was  a  question 
on  which  a  serious  issue  cotild  be  taken.  But  it  gave  the 
opportunity  her  enemies  desired.  She  was  threatened  once 
more  with  forfeiture  of  her  charter/  and  active  measures  were 
taken  to  carry  this  into  etTect.  Alarmed  at  this,  and  hoping 
that  she  might  propitiate  Charles,  who  earnestly  desired  to 
confer  tliis  province  upon  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
she  instructed  her  agents  to  give  up  Maine  if  she  could  thereby 
retain  her  charter.  But  all  in  vain  :  the  case  was  foreclosed 
against  her.    A  writ  of  quo  ivarrunto^  was  brought  before 

'A  quo  warranto  writ  had  been  brought  in  1635,  but  with  no  practical 
effect. 

*A  writ  by  which  the  government  summons  a  defendant  to  sliow  by 
icTiat  -warrant  he  chiim?  an  office  or  franchise.  The  pleadings  are  peculiar. 
— the  burden  of  proof  being  not  upon  the  plaintiff  but  upon  the  dcfendanr. 
The  principle  seems  to  be  that  the  franchise  is  a  trust,  and  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  terms  of  a  ciiarter  works  u  forfeiture.  (2d  Kent  Com. 
I.    Shars wood's  Blaekstone.  A.S7>.) 

Scire  facxa:s  is  also  a  mode  of  enforcing  forfeiture  wlien  the  defendants 
have  abused  their  charter  powers.    An  explanation  of  this  change  of  writ 
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the  court  of  the  king's  bench  (July,  1683),  and  this  not 
proving  sufficient  it  was  followed  by  a  scire  facias  sued  out 
of  chancery,  (June,  1684.)  Forfeiture  was  declared,  judg- 
ment contirmed,  and  the  ^Massachusetts  charter  fell ; — that 
buhvark  against  Parliament  and  King — that-  pledge  and  pro- 
tection they  had  borne  so  anxiously  to  these  shores,  and 
to  which  they  looked  to  bear  them  triumphantly  through  all 
trials — their  hope  and  glory  for  the  future. 

A  copy  of  this  judgment  was  served  in  Boston  in  the  fol- 
.  lo^\'ing  July.  But  a  decree  of  Providence  suddenly  changed 
the  entire  fiice  of  afiairs.  Charles  I.  died  ;  James  I.  ascended 
the  throne,  a  man  of  very  different  mould, — and  then  were 
renewed  those  commotions  and  oppressions  which  in  this 
country  were  connected  with  the  name  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 
and  the  attempt  to  consolidate  and  virtually  subjugate  all  the- 
northern  colonies  ;  and  which  in  England  resulted -in  the  rev- 
olution of  1688,  the  llight  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  the- 
House  of  Orange. 

The  Massachusetts  charter  was  annulled;  and  although  the- 
connnotions  of  the  times  stayed  the  full  execution  of  the  judg- 
ment of  forfeiture,  there  is  no  doubt  her  authority  was  seri- 

aud  also  the  change  from  the  king's  bench  to  chancery,  would  recniire 
elaborate  preparation ;  bat  a  brief  reff  rence  may  assist  those  who  desire 
to  form  a  judgment  in  the  matter,  but  have  not  materials  at  liand.  Chief 
Justice  Parker  in  his  very  able  defence  of  "Charter  and  Religious  Legis- 
lation of  Massachusetts,"  says  that  ''Chancery  has  no  jurisdiction  of 
proceedings  quo  warranto,  and  relieves  against,  rather  than  enforces 
forfeitures.'-  The  old  writers,  however,  say  that  this  writ,  like  all  otlu^r 
civil  writs,  originally  issued  out  of  Chancery.  (See  Coke  2d,  Inst.  277. 
2S3.)  But  it  would  seem  that  the  quo  warranto  process  did  not  run  into 
the  colonies  outside  of  England ;  and  that  is  the  reason  whj'  the  writ 
of  1G3.5  fiiiled.  no  service  of  it  being  made  within  the  colony.  It  appears 
that  chancery  has  a  wider  jurisdiction,  and  may  annul  a  charter  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  realm.  Moreover,  if  I  understand  the  mature  of  scire 
facias,  it  permits  the  Crown  for  cause  of  forfeiture,  to  repeal  its  own  grant 
by  its  own  prerogative.  (See.  under  the  article,  Bouviers"  Law  Diet., 
also  Chief  .Justice  Parker  as  above,  and  Palfrey's  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  391. 
394).  But  at  all  events  the  change  of  writs  shows  that  the  enemies  of 
Massachusetts  were  bound  to  take  away  her  charter,  and  that  without 
the  law's  delay." 
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oiisly  weakened.  Her*  government  of  Maine  had  at  the  best 
a  very  .questionable  title,  and  nothing  but  the  judicious  admin- 
istration of  Danforth  and  the  large  recognition  of  local  sell- 
government,  prevented  Elaine  from  escaping  from  the  hold  of 
Massachusetts.  These  Avere  troubled  times  for  all  the  colonies. 
But  at  the  accession  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  all  was  joy  in 
Massachusetts.  She  resumed  her  ancient  rights,  and  imme- 
diately pressed  for  a  restoration  of  her  old  charter.  But 
there  were  many  interests  to  be  liarmonized  now  :  the  sover- 
eigns, though  sympathizing  with  the  Puritans,  were  un- 
willing to  restore  so  democratic  a  charter,  and  one  moreover 
which  was  so  freely  interj^reted.  There  were  strong  shades  of 
difierence  in  religious  and  political  opinions  among  the  colo- 
nists, but  the  late  ciistur])ances  and  common  stifferings  had 
quickened  the  sentiment  of  a  common  cause  and  the  need  of 
unity.  And  so  in  1G91  these  elements,  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant, were  bound  together  by  a  Royal  charter  which  con- 
solidiited  the  colonies  of  PhTiiouth,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Sagadahoc,  and  all  xVcadia,^  under  one  title,  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Nearly  all  this  territory  bordered  on  the 
gulf  of  [Maine  ;  but  this  name  was  not  then  kno^ni,  and  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  ^lassaclmsetts  Colony  received  a 
significant  recognition  in  this  appellation.  [Maine  was  now 
at  last  part  and  parcel  of  ^lassachusetts  ;  but  she  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  one  of  her  own  born  sons.  Sir  AA'iriiani 
Phipps,  bearing  the  royal  Commission  as  Governor. 

The  CGinmon  saying,  "  [Massachusetts  the  mother  of  ]\raine/'^ 
is  one  of  those  figures  of  speech  which  gain  currency  because 
of  the  terseness  of  the  phrase  rathei-  than  from  the  closenes- 
of  the  analogy.  Such  figures  arise  on  some  slight  reseui- 
bhmce  of  relation,  and  then  a  train  of  nrttural  association- 
assumes  all  the  rest,  so  that  the  conclusion  is  altou'ether  wid^' 

*01d  Aciidia,  east  of  the  St,  Croix,  was  five  years  afterwards  oed<^d  I  ^cn 
to  tlio  Crown  ;—:>[assaclmsetts  liaving  without  that,  all  the  frontier  si-  ' 
needed  either  to  defend  or  he  defended . 

''History  might  warrant  us  in  saying  in  good  earnest,  ^[assaohusetrs  i> 
the  motlier  of  Coujieeticut;  and  also  of  rjiodc  Island,  though  the  eiu- • 
had  rather  a  rough  weaning. 
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of  fact.  There  is  no  sense  in  which  iMassaehusctts  is  the 
mother  of  Maine.  The  metaphor  ayouIcI  seem  to  iniply  either 
that  Alaine  was  a  colony  proceeding  forth  from  Massachu- 
^l•tts,  planted  and  est;d)lished  by  her  ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  she 
uoiirished  and  supported  the  colony  with  that  spirit  of  tender- 
ness and  self-sacrifice  which  makes  the  name  of  mother  ven- 
erated and  dear. 

Neither  of  these  functions  seems  to  have  been  exercised. 
Historically,  it  is  not  true  that  ]Maine  was  in  any  sense  or 
degree,  in  the  early  times  at  least,  an  ofishoot,  colony  or 
representative  of  Massachusetts.  The  facts  as  we  have  seen 
them  are,  that  she  tirst  assumed — if  I  may  not  say  usurped — 
then  purchased,  then  maintained  by  force  of  interest  or  arms, 
the  powers  which  even  at  the  last  were  not  granted  to  her 
over  Maine,  but  to  her  and  ]Maine  co-ordinately,  or  as  merged 
in  one.  Massachusetts  was  indeed  the  guardian  of  Maine  so 
fiir  as  this,  that  it  became  her  duty,  having  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion, to  administer  justice  and  defend  from  violence.  Her 
inlhience  and  aid  were  powerful  in  Maine's  behalf  as  against 
a  common  foe.  But  as  between  the  two  parties,  her  power 
was  that  of  a  master  and  not  a  parent.  As  guardian  of  Maine 
she  strictly  exercised  her  functions,  and  charged  the  expense 
to  the  estate  of  the  ward.^ 

As  the  owner  of  ]Maine,  she  was  not  a  parent ;  for  the  rights 
of  a  parent  look  to  the  good  of  the  child,  and  are  limited  by 
that.  She  did  not  purchase  ^Nlaine  for  the  good  of  that  ter- 
ritory, but  for  her  own  good ;  and  the  rights  she  acquired 
were  not  those  of  a  parent,  nor  was  the  spirit  of  tlte  relation 
that.  She  took  possession  of  Maine  in  self-defence,  to  ward 
od' her  enemies,  churchmen,  Frenchmen,  Indians  ;  and  the 
frontier  sufiered  as  mucli  for  her  as  she  did  for  the  frontier. 
Knemies  were  thus  brought  upon  Maine  who  might  not  other- 
'>vise  have  struck  at  her.    As  standing  in  some  respects  in 

'Oil  rho  soparutiou  slic  kept  halt'  the  public  lands  ia  ^Nfaiue  —  over 
l.orxj.ooo  acres.  It  must  !iot  bo  for^ottea.  ho\vt?vcr.  that  in  1870  she  geti- 
<'rou>ly  joined  with  Elaine,  roh-asing  lier  pvojioitiou  of  tlie  oUl  Joint  war- 
claiui  against  the  United  States,  hi  aid  of  tlie  European  and  Xorth 
American  Railway,  as  an  enterprise  of  great  public  interest. 
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loco  j)arenf)s,  with  rights  acquired  by  transaction  and  not  by 
birth,  it  was  only  by  a  legal  tiction  that  she  was  mother, — that 
is,  a  mother-in-law,  or  step-mother.  She  had  not  even  sen- 
iority  ;  and  we  cannot  much  wonder  that  the  older  daughter 
of  the  family  might  be  a  little  "mireconstructed"  towards  the 
assumptions  of  the  new  comer,  whom  the  law,  and  the  law 
alone,  made  mistress  of  the  house  and  home. 

I  will  brielly  enumerate  the  main  points  made  in  support 
of  the  proposition  before  us, — namely,  that  Maine  is  not  the 
daughter  of  Massachusetts,  but  had  an  independent  origin 
and  her  own  proper  place  in  early  history. 

1.  Maine  was  peopled,  if  not  settled,  before  ^Massachusetts. 

2.  Political  jurisdictions  were  in  force  here,  and  acknowl- 
edged by  England  and  by  Massachusetts,  long  before  the 
latter  entered  into  Maine. 

3.  The  protectorate  she  exercised  here  was  not  mainly  for 
the  sake  of  the  protected,  but  for  her  own  necessity. 

4.  This  protectorate  was  a  usurpation, — at  best  a  de  facto 
government, — and  did  not  confer  or  conlirm  to  her  political 
sovereignty. 

5.  Her  purchase  of  the  Gorges  title,  if  valid  in  all  respects, 
— that  is,  couAxying  sovereignty  as  well  as  soil,— at  most  only 
covered  the  territory  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Saga- 
dahoc, and  120  miles  back  from  the  sea.  Nor  even  within 
this,  did  it  extinguish  the  Lygonia  patent,  from  Kennebunk  to 
Harpswell  and  30  miles  inland. 

6.  Her  exercise  of  powers  east  of  the  Sagadahoc  was  with- 
out pretence  of  legal  claim. 

7.  Her  own  charter  ^vas  annulled  by  scire  facias  -which 
was  of  full  legal  eifect  although  never  practically  enforced. 
This  at  least  extinguished  her  political  rig] its  in  Elaine. 

8.  The  Charter  of  AVilliam  and  ]\Iary  did  not  restore  for- 
mer rights  and  titles,  and  did  not  even  conlirm  the  equitable 
claims  of  ^lassachusetts  to /Ma inc. 

9.  This  charter  did  not  put  ^Maine  under  ^Massachusetts  .'i- 
a  province  or  dependency,  but  made  it  a  con,<tituent  part 
the  new  Poyal  Province,  which  was  not  the  old  Massacluisetts 
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(\)lony,  but  took  its  name  because  that  was  the  strongest  and 
iiio^t  active  organization  at  that  time. 

It  is  au  agreeable  transition  to  pass  to  the  third  proposition, 
— that  Xew  Enghind,  especially  Massachusetts,  preserved 
Maine  to  the  x4.merican  Union.  It  is  so  easy-  to  misunder- 
>iand  one's  motives  when  ^ve  do  not  sympathize  with  his 
conclusions,  that  I  must  beg  to  say  that  in  the  facts  and  rea- 
sonings which  have  been  presented,  I  am  conscious  of  feel- 
iniTs  as  far  as  ivor^sible  from  dislike  or  prejudice  toward  the 
Massachusetts  either  of  two  hundred  vears  ao-o  or  of  to-dav. 

I/O  »' 

1  have  sought  facts,  and  have  been  led  by  them  to  conclu- 
sions. The  explanations  oilered  have  been  drawn  from  the 
laws  of  mind,  the  necessities  of  nature,  and  the  analogies  of 
history.  It  were  an  un^vise  and  ungracious  act  to  reproach 
Massachusetts  even  for  its  errors.  My  course  has  not  been 
an  attack :  it  has  been  a  defence,  or  rather  a  rescue.  The  his- 
tory of  Maine  had  been  obscured,  disparaged,  and  even  denied. 
I  have  thought  it  belitting  the  occasion  to  do  what  I  could  to 
redeem  it  from  this  o1)livion,  and  restore  it  to  its  proper 
place  and  part.  But  nought  has  been  sel  down  in  malice. 
The  early  acts  of  ]Massacluisetts  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
l:iws  of  peace  or  the  tests  of  aljstract  morality.  Her  acts 
Were  rather  ordered  according  to  the  letter  of  positive  law, 
and  the  grand  tactics  which  are  fiiir  in  war.  Fighting  for 
lier  life,  and  for  the  principles  which  made  that  life  worth 
living,  she  pushed  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  her  rights, 
and  possibly  also  of  her  powers.  ^Vhether  or  not  God  par- 
dons to  mankind  the  errors  of  human  history,  we  may  believe 
lie  overrides  evil  for  good,  and  makes  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Kim.  The  old  Bay  Colony  had  strong  faults,  but  it 
knew  itself  to  be  right  at  heart,  and  it  builded  even  better 
tiitm  it  knew. 

It  were  no  shame  to  l^ie  tlie  daughter  of  IMassachusetts, 
^vere  such  the  fact.  Those  were  men  of  deeds  and  darin^: 
tbr  the  right  beciuise  it  was  the  right  ,  as  tliey  saw  it.  ^lany 
a  royal  lineage  is  less  nol)k^  than  that.  Even  to  have  been 
part  of  her  is  something  to  Ijo  proud  of.    And  if  our  name 
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and  worth  were  to  be  laid  away  among  obscure  foundation 
stones,  I  know  of  no  fa])ric  more  glorifying  the  sacrifice,  nor 
more  glorified  by  it. 

VTe  are  able  then  to  say,  that  the  high-handed  acts  of 
Massachusetts  in  Maine  were  indirectly  and  even  directly 
beneficial.  At  all  events,  they  contributed  largely  to  sepa- 
rate Maine  from  England.  If  that  was  well,  then  all  is  well. 
Praise  or  blame  whom  we  may,  out  of  the  confiict  have  come 
what  we  deem  the  best  things — liberty  and  country. 

In  the  first  place  I  mention  several  ways  in  wiiicli  sjie  aided 
in  preparing  Maine  to  stand  on  the  side  of  liberty  in  the 
great  struggle.  She  vvas  not  unldiid  in  her  treatment  of 
those  who  acknowledged  sul)jection  to  her.  She  used  Maine 
in  her  service,  but  she  also  served  ]Maine.  She  promoted  the 
establishment  of  great  civil  ideas, — education,  morality,  nat- 
ural rights  and  social  order ;  life,  liberty,  property,  and 
equality  before  the  law.  She  prepared  the  way  especially 
for  the  groat  political  ideas,— freehold  tenure  of  land,  and 
local  self-government.  I  do  not  by  uny  means  say  that  ]\Ias- 
sachusetts  had  a  monopoly  of  these  ideas,  or  that  INInine  wa> 
merely  missionary  ground  for  her.  The  men  who  lived  here 
had  English  notions  of  liberty  and  law.  The  courts  set  u\) 
under  Gorges'  authority  strove  to  enforce  moral  and  sociul 
order.  They  corrected  abuses  with  a  strong  hand.  They 
passed  ordinances  in  the  interest  of  education  and  religion, 
and  reached  one  point  which  even  tlie  Puritans  had  not  at- 
tained, when  they  ordered  that  all  the  children  between  the 
Piscataqua  and  Kennebec  should  ])e  baptized.^ 

But  many  things  had  contributed  to  demoralize  the  inhal)i- 
tants.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  the  unccrtaintj^  and 
irregularity  of  government.  No  jurisdiction  could  be  exer- 
cised without  being  cjm^stioned  and  contested.  Hence  disre- 
gard for  authority,  for  law,  and  for  morality  itself.  ^lassa- 

*Ma>>:iclui^ctts  soon  straightened  this  matter.  She  made  it  a  piini-h.-- 
bln  offenee  to  baptist*  any  chihh'fii  but  tho.^e  of  ohnrch  uiend)er,-.  i  - 
Maine,  althongh  requiring  it  at  liume.  Willianisou  I,  3S0.  AVillis'  VoV.- 
land,  102. 
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i'husetts  brought  at  least  clearness  and  steadiness  into  the 
wceiie,  and  having-  that  very  essential  attnbntc  of  a  lawgiver 
— the  povrer  to  enforce  his  precepts — she  compelled  obedi- 
ence, and  so  compelled  respect  and  secured  peace.  She  began 
wisely,  as  Gorges  lamented  he  had  not.  Almost  her  tirst  act 
was  to  compel  the  towns  all  along  the  coast  to  make  good, 
{itissable  roads  for  vehicles.^  In  1665  the  local  conrt  under 
her  authority  presented  all  the  towns  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals 
to  Xorth  Yarmouth,  "for  not  attending  the  court's  order  for 
making  a  pair  of  Stocks,  Cage  and  Cucking-stool."  ^  Next, 
liie  court  indicted  the  towns  ''for  not  taking  care  that  their 
children  and  youth  be  taught  the  catachism  and  education 
according  to  law."  ^  There  was  no  lack  of  exercises  for  the 
entbrcement  of  private  morality.  Tlie  "Scarlet  Letter" 
tigured  freely  here,  and  the  records  of  court  might  furnish 
the  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  favorite  charac- 
ters and  situations,  and  enable  even  a  Rabelais  to  enlarge  his 
Vocabulary.  About  the  last  act  of  the  old  Maine  Province, 
hcfore  she  lost  her  name  and  fame  in  ^Massachusetts  Bay,  was 
the  passage  of  a  liquor  law,  in  the  following  decided  form : 

"In  tlie  Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  Province 
of  Ma}Tie  held  at  York  eluly  15,  1690.  Ordered,  That  from 
henceforth  there  shall  not  be  any  Rum  or  other  strong  Liquor 
or  Flip  sold  unto  any  Inhabitant  of  the  town  by  any  Ordinary 
keeper  therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  in  case  of  great 
necessity,  as  in  case  of  sickness,  &c."  This  was  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  leg^al  or  authorized  government  in  !Maine, 
nor  even  in  ^Massachusetts  ;  but  we  may  cheerfully  concede, 
that  the  intluence  of  the  latter  would  favor  this  measure. 
This  hoAvever  is  by  no  means  the  earliest  instance  of  a  liquor 
law  in  Maine.   That  honor  belongs  to  Pemaquid.  At  a  Session 

'SullivuiK  305.    Willis*  History  of  Portland.  1G5. 

■This  was  a!i  implement  for  ajiplyiiii:  cold  water  to  ladies  as  an  anti- 
dote for  the  elTect  of  warm  tea  talks,  and  for  scolds  and  scandal-mongers 
geiiorally,,— an  instrument  for  which  happil\'  there  now  seems  to  be  no 

Oer-a^ioii. 

^York  County  records  for  1G7G. 
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of  Council  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
September  11,  1677,  was  i^assed  the  following  order, — whicli 
is  in  very  pkiin  Saxon,  and  besides  the  singular  merit  of  sug- 
gesting a  more  radical  principle  for  a  temperance  law  than 
even  that  of  the  present  day, — namely,  to  quit  drinking, — 
carries  a  lesson  of  military  as  well  as  moral  prudence  ; — 
*«No  Rum  to  be  dranke  on  that  side  the  ffort  stands."^  A 
noble  watchword  for  the  young  soldier  of  society  who  stands 
for  its  defence  ! 

So  we  cannot  allow  Massachusetts  the  motherhood  of  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law. 

I  spoke  also  of  the  political  influence  of  Massachusetts. 
She  made  her  politics  felt.  ]Many  of  the  crimes  of  which  the 
Court  took  cognizance  were-  denunciations  of  the  usurped 
authority  itself.  Contempt  of  court  and  evil-spealdng  of 
dignities  were  no  light  offences.' 

The  coui-t  at  York  (1665)  finding  that  Jonathan  Thing  had 
spoken  discornfully  of  the  Court,"  and  had  said  he  cared 
not  for  the  Governor,  he  Avas  censured  to  have  twenty  lashes 
on  the  bare  back  or  redeem  it  with  £12.  Mr.  Thomas  Booth, 
slandering  the  powers  that  be,  saying  that  they  were  a  ''com- 
pany of  Hjnpocritical  Eogues,  that  feared  neither  God  nor  the 
King,"  the  remark  seems  to  have  run  him  in  de1)t  to  an  extent 
which  was  cancelled  by  an  entrance  on  the  credit  side  of  his 
ledger  of  an  item  of  £5.  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  (1670)  was 
duly  pnnished  for  abusing  Capt.  Raynes  being  in  authority, 
by  '^theehifj  and  thouing  of  hira.^^  Mr.  John  Bonithon  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  intima- 
ting pretty  plainly  that  it  would  not  be  a  pleasant  business  to 
try  to  arrest  him,  was  declared  a  Rebel,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  if  he  could  be  taken  he  should  be  sent  to  Boston  tx) 
answer  for  his  conduct.  This  seems  more  like  Star  Chamber 
jurisdiction  than  the  recognition  of  local  self-government : 
but  this  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  eTeifersou 

'Peniaquid  Papers,  p.  19. 

'There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this.  A  government  of  force  must  niako 
its  measures  strong  in  proportion  as  its  title  is  weak. 
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announced  the  somewhat  ambiiruous  maxim,  'that  governments 
(lerive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.'* 
>[r.  John  Bonithon  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  special  revehi- 
tiuu  of  this  truth. 

Contributions  to  Harvard  were  also  a  test,  of  loyalty,  as 
William  "VVardell  found,  "who  being  demanded  w^iether  he 
would  give  an}i:hing  towards  the  College, "  answered  that  it 
was  no  ordinance  of  God,  and  he  was  arraigned  by  the  Court 
llicrefor.' 

Some  of  the  judgments  of  the  court,  however,  maintained 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  without  particular  reference  to  the 
}>arty  exercising  the  government.  Mr.  Thomas  Withers  was 
(.(•nvicted,  1601,  of  "  Soruptitiously  indeavoring  to  pervert 
the  providence  of  God  and  priviledges  of  others  by  putting 
in  several  Yotes  for  himself  to  be  an  officer  at  a  Town  meet- 
ing when  he  was  intrusted  by  divers  freemen  to  vote  for 
other  men,"  for  which  crime  he  was  fined,  or  pilloried,  and 
disfranchised. 

But  there  were  greater  matters, — political — in  which  the 
influence  of  ^lassachusetts  rendered  important  service  to 
Maine.  One  of  these  is  the  freehold  tenure  of  land.  No  one 
thing  more  disturbed  and  discouraged  the  settlers  under  the 
early  charters  of  this  territory  than  the  feudal  tenures  of  the 
soil — the  old  customs  of  lease-holds  and  quit-rents,  which 
uiade  a  man  feel  like  a  strani^er  and  an  alien  on  the  land  he 
M'as  working  on.  A  man  caimot  be  a  man  unless  he  has  a 
place  upon  the  earth  which  is  his  own,  w^here  he  can  build 
his  home  and  his  altar, — where  he  can  stand  and  look  up  to 
God,  otfering  his  work  and  his  worship  with  his  own  hand, 
and  not  through  another's.  Maine  owes  thanks  to  Massachu- 
setts that  she  helped  to  deliver  her  from  this  bondage  to 

truth  this  maxim  is  an  inadequate  statement  of  the  philosophy  of 
govornnient.    That  *•  consent''  is  the  sober  second  thouglit — tlie  deep, 
deliberate  will — of  the  people  as  an  organic  body,  and  is  not  true  of  the 
constitutent  elements  as  individuals. 
'Yorkliecords,  1G.34. 
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feudalism.  I  must  say  here,  as  before,  that  she  Tras  not  the 
first  to  introduce  tliis  idea,  nor  did  she  confer  it  as  a  completed 
gift.  She  did  but  concur  with  an  instinct  already  powerful 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  But  her  influence  was  great,  and  we 
thank  her  that  she  wielded  it  on  the  right  side.  She  con-" 
tributed  also  to  advance  ideas  of  popular  government.  Man- 
hood suffrage,  however,  was  not  one  of  her  peculiar  ideas  ; 
nor  in  that  exact  phrase  was  it  her  idea  at  all.  Her  own  rule 
was,  that  none  but  church  members  should  be  admitted  to  the 
electoral  franchise.  But  the  principle  of  local  self-govern- 
ment was  hers  of  all  things  in  the  world — hers  of  all  people 
in  the  world.  The  ver}"  life  and  aim  of  her  colony  was  a 
protest,  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  in  behalf  of  that 
great  principle.  At  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  her  notions  of  freedom  than  the  doctrine  that  the  riijht 
of  suflrage  is  a  natural  right, — that  is,  a  right  in  each  man  to 
participate  in  the  government  of  others  associated  with  him 
in  the  State.  Her  idea  evidently  was,  that  suffrage  was  not  a 
right,  strictly,  but  a  franchise — a  privilege  conferred  by  the 
State,  originating  in  the  collective  people  and  given  or  vrith- 
held  at  its  mere  Avill.  But  no  matter  for  that :  the  o-reat  needs 
and  instincts  in  the  heart  of  man  will  determine  facts,  what- 
ever we  may  do  with  theories.  Concede  to  enlightened  men 
local  self-government,  and  they  will  work  out  rights  and  reg- 
ulate them.  Massachusetts  admitted  none  but  church  mem- 
bers to  the  freedom  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  rule  was  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  rule  in  Maine  ; 
and  she  never  made  it  so  in  the  days  of  her  power  here.  Her 
reason  for  the  law  at  home  was,  "To  the  end  the  body  of  the 
freemen  may  be  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men."  The 
aim  and  end  explains  the  restriction.  In  jMaine  the  aim  did 
not  demand  the  restriction,  for  the  simple  fact  that  the  most 
honest  and  best  men  were  not  exclusively  church  members. 
Plymouth,  a  more  democratic  colony,  had  a  restricted  suf- 
frage, quite  complicated  in  its  regulations.*    And  Charles  II, 


» Plymouth  Col.  Laws,  p.  258. 
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when  he  undertook  to  resume  the  government  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, in  1662,  had  property"  and  ''orthodoxy"  among  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  in  what  he  thought  to  be  the  most 
h'heral  of  codes/  So  I  insist  that  jNIassachusetts  in  pro- 
iiiv)ting  the  principles  of  self-government,  laid  the  foundation 
tor  the  equality  of  every  man  ]>efore  the  law,  and  of  every 
freeman  before  the  ballot  box.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  tMftg  which  attached  Maine  to 
Xew  England,  and  led  her  to  cast  her  lot  in  with  the  fortunes 
of  free  America,  was  the  influence  of  a  Congregational  church 
system.  "Whatever  may  be  our  church  sympathies  now,  we 
must  admit  that  religious  sympathies  at  that  time  were  pow- 
erful bonds  of  union.  And  whatever  may  be  our  particular 
creed,  we  must  admit  that  even  in  this  day  of  reactions  and 
OldAYorld  immigration,  the  prevailing  church  system  of  Xew 
England  is  Congregationalist.  It  may  not  be  readily  con- 
ceded that  this  is  naturally  more  consonant  with  democratic 
ideas  of  civil  government  than  a  high-church  system  is.^  But 
at  that  time  the  lines  of  political  and  religious  division  being 
so  nearly  coincident,  historical  facts  permit  me  to  accord  to 

^Hutchinson  Coll.  Papers,  p.  370. 

^ A  correct  understundiiii;-  of  the  electoral  privilege  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance amidst  the  confused  or  erroneous  notions  which  still  find  place, 
—mistaking  sovereignty  of  government  for  sovereignty  of  the  people — 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  what  seems  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
Declaration  of  Ilights  in  the  Constitution  of  Elaine,  and  tlie  only  sound 
American  doctrine. — namely,  that  the  right  to  vote  is  not  a  franchise. — 
a  right  conferred  by  the  St;ito,  revocable  at  tlie  will  of  tlie  majority,  or 
voidable  by  breach  of  contract;  but  a  natural  right  of  every  free  i)erson 
as  a  member  of  the  .State,  not  as  an  individual,  and  having  its  qualihca- 
tions  only  in  those  things  which  are  necessar}'  qualiticatittns  of  sucli  free 
person,  whether  th«^y  be  pliysical  or  pecuniary  independence,  intelligence 
or  anything  else  essential  to  constitute  true  personality.  The  State  may 
regulate  the  exorcist.'  of  tliis. 

say  this  remembering  that  many  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  are  Koman 
Catholic,  and  that  many  of  the  great  English  patriots  and  defenders  of 
liljerty  were  strict  ehurchmen.  and  even  tliat  (he  Church  itself  was  the 
elKunpion  of  freedom  as  against  tyrants,  royal  or  ecclesiastical,  in  mem- 
orai)le  crisr's  of  history.  I  am  not  claiming  that  Congregationalism  is  the 
niother  of  liberty,  but  that  it  is  the  brother  of  it. 
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the  Puritan,  and  especially  to  the  Pilgrim  church,  an  honored 
place  in  the  march  of  political  freedom.  I  say  the  Pilgrims ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
were  not  at  first  Separatists  or  Congregationalists.  They 
were  Churchmen,  who  wished  reform  within  the  Church,  as 
Were  the  great  Puritan  leaders  in  England, — Eliot,  Hampden 
and  Pym.  The  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  Puritans  of  ^Nlas- 
sachusetts  who  never  yielded  in  anything  else  or  to  anybody 
else,  yielded  their  church  system  to  that  of  Plj-mouth.  It 
was  the  Pilgrims,  who  reading  the  simple  principles  of  chris- 
tian and  social  organization  on  the  open  page  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  holding  fast  to  the  plain  formulas  of  that 
liberty,  prevailed  over  all  New  England,  and  drew  under  its 
all-embracing  fellowship  many  names  and  creeds.  The  grain 
of  mustard  seed  became  a  tree,  shooting  out  great  branches, 
so  that  the  birds^of  the  air  came  and  lodged  under  the  shadow 
of  it.  It  reached  even  into  IMaine,  and  that  communion  knit  the 
hearts  of  the  people  together  in  one  strong  purpose,  and  bore 
them  to":ether  throu£,"h  the  sulferiuirs  and  Tories  of  the  strmi- 
gle  for  the  rights  of  man.  AYe  honor  the  church  of  England, 
and  are  glad  that  she  still  has  a  peculiar  reverence  here  on 
these  shores  where  she  was  the  earliest  planted,  and  where 
she  keeps  the  ancient  light  still  burning,  but  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  had  she  held  undisputed  sway,  Maine  would 
not  have  stood  fast  l)y  England  unto  this  day. 

Another  way  in  which  the  intervention  of  ^Iassachusett> 
prepared  !Maine  to  espouse  the  cause  of  American  liberty  is 
— paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — the  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  worship  which  followed  her  hand.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  as  far  as  possil)le  from  her  creed.  But  some  Avhoin  she 
banished  for  conscience  sake  came  hither,  and  the  spirit  ot 
free  inquiry  which  she  repelled  reacted  upon  her,  so  that  in 
spite  of  herself  she  soon  began  to  be  what  she  has  now  bo- 
come,  a  preacher  of  that  which  at  first  she  persecuted.  Tlu' 
patient  and  tolerant  Pilgrim,  the  inly-lighted  Quaker,  ih^' 
calm,  brave  Pogrr  "Williams,  were  powers  felt  to  the  fartlu  -: 
bound  of  Elaine,  as  they  were  powers  also  in  the  shaping  ^'^ 
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Xew  England  character.  Others  are  not  to  be  forgotton,  hut 
a^;  the  true  founders  of  rehgious  freedom  we  give  the  palm 
to  the  Pilgrims — a  prouder  one  than  those  so  named  of  old 
boro  home  from  Holy  laud. 

The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  in  xVmerica  were  slow  to  come 
together.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  near  the  Old  Colony  once 
came  to  being  annexed  to  Xew  York.  AVhen  so  much  of  Xew 
England  was  consolidated  under  the  Provhice  of  ]^>Iassachu- 
<otts  Bay,  Xew  Hampshire  and  Phode  Island  had  intiuence 
enough  to  escape.  It  is  not  so  well  known  tluit  the  Pilgrims 
ef  Plymouth  also  resisted  the  annexation.  They  too  did  not 
akogether  relish  the  ]Massachusettss  way  of  managing  things. 
TIkj}'  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  guard  their  interests — Pev. 
Ichabod  Wiswell,  of  Duxbury.  Their  aim,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  so  much  to  resist  Massachusetts,  as  to  obtain  for  Plym- 
outh an  independent  charter.  They  so  far  succeeded,  that 
when  the  commission  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  was 
made  out,  PljTuouth  was  actually  included  in  his  jurisdiction. 
Tiiis  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  Massachusetts'  intiuence 
— especially  that  of  Pev.  Increase  ]Mather,  who  claimed  to  be 
acting  in  the  interests  of  Plymouth.  But  how  the  friends  of 
the  Colony  deplored  the  result  may  be  seen  in  Wiswell's 
letter  home  : 

*'A11  the  frame  of  heaven,"  says  the  Pilgrim,  moves  on  one 
axis,^  and  the  whole  of  New  England's  interests  seem  designed 
to  be  loaden  on  one  bottom,  and  her  particular  motion  to  be 
concentric  to  the  ]\hissachusetts  tropic.  You  know  who  were 
wont  to  trot  after  the  Bay  horse.  I  do  believe  that  Plym- 
outh's silence,  IIami)shire's  neglect,  and  the  rashness  and 
iniluence  of  one  who  lied  fi-om  Xew  England  in  disguise  by 
night ^  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  our  disappointment."^ 
There  was  a  wide  diflerence  between  the  Pilirrims  and  Puri- 

o 

'This  may  be  tlie  origin  of  tlio  epitliet,  '"Tlie  Hub." 
'K<'V.  Tiicrcast-  Mathor. 

^Sec  Fol.-«o!if^;.iiote.  Mi,'.  Hist.  Coll.  H..  \k  42;  and  Lrighani's  -'Xew 
I'lyiuoutli  and  its  lirlations  to  ^Massachusetts."'  Lowell  lust.  Lectures, 
ISGD. 
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tans.  The  Plymouth  people  were  Separatists  as  to  Church 
organization,  T)ut  they  were  willing  to  live  under  the  laws  of 
England.  The  Puritans  wished  reform  vvithin  the  Church, 
but  they  Avere  unwilling  to  live  under  the  laws  of  England. 
Thus  the  Pilgrims  were  at  hrst  disposed  to  keep  separate 
Church  and  State, ^  wdiile  it  was  the  cardinal  point  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  to  unite  Church  and  State.*  In  fact, 
precisely  what  they  wished  to  do  in  this  country,  was  to  build 
up  the  State  on  the  Church.  They  sought  to  erect  a  Bible 
Commonwealth,  whose  code  ^vould  be  drawn  not  from  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  but  li-om  the  Law  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Governor  "Winthrop  must  have  understood  the  theory  of 
the  Colony.    One  emphatic  sentence  of  his  is  to  the  purpose  : 

Whereas,  the  way  of  God  hath  always  been  to  gather  his 
churches  out  of  tlie  world;  now  the  world, — or  civil  state, 
must  be  raised  out  of  the  churches."'' 

!^Ir.  John  Cotton,  the  first  minister  of  Boston,  is  surely  a 
competent  authority  to  speak  conclusively  of  their  intention. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  he  says,  "Democracy,  I  do 
not  conceive  that  ever  God  did  ordain  as  a  fit  government 
either  for  church  or  commonwealth.  If  the  people  be  gov- 
ernors, who  shall  be  governed?  As  for  IMonarchy  and  Aris- 
tocracy they  are  both  of  tliem  clearly  approved  and  directed 

*  It  was  precisely  because  they  wislie*]  to  separate  Chnrch  from  State, 
tliat  they  became  Separatists  from  tlie  Church  of  Enghind. 

'Davenport's  Life  of  Cotton  contains  the  followini^  explicit  statement : 
"  Considering  that  these  Plantations  had  liberty  to  mould  their  civil  order 
mto  tliat  form  which  they  should  find  to  be  best  for  themselves,  and  that 
here  the  chun-lies  and  Connnonwealtli  are  complanted  together  in  holy 
covenant  and  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  ^Ir.  Cotton  did.  at  the 
request  of  the  General  Court  in  the  Ihxy.  draw  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of 
judgment  delivered  from  God  by  lMo-esto  the  Commonwealtli  of  Israt-l. 
so  far  forth  as  they  are  of  moral,  that  i.s.  of  perpetual  and  universal  equity 
among  all  nation^:  especially  sueli  as  these  Plantations  are;  wherein 
he  advised  that  Tlieocrasie.  i,  c  God's  govermnent.  might  be  established 
as  the  best  form  of  government."    Hutchinson's  Coll.  Papers,  p.  101. 

Reply''  to  Vane, — a  rejoinder  to  a  criticism  on  an  Order  of  Court  in 
1G37,  conferring  extraordinary  powers  on  magistrates.  Hutchinson's 
Collection,  pp.  88,  8l>. 
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in  Scripture,  yet  so  as  rcferrotli  the  sovereignty,  to  himself, 
and  setteth  up  Theocracy  in  both,  as  the  best  form  of 
Government  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  in  th^ 
church."^ 

Unjust  blame  and  unjust  praise  have  been  lavished  on  the 
Paritans.  This  is  because  they  have  been  charged,  or  credited, 
with  purposes  which  they  themselves  never  avowed.  Friends 
and  foes,  equally  zealous,  and  therefore  equally  prone  to  neg- 
lect a  calm  investigation  of  f  icts,  have  aided  each  other  in 
misrepresenting  the  character  and  motives  of  those  nien.  On 
tJie  one  side  bound  by  local  pride  and  the  honor  of  blood  to 
vindicate  the  tame  of  their  fathers,  and  supported  by  the 
i)readth  and  tolerance  of  the  present  christian  spirit  of  ]Mas- 
chusetts,  the  defenders  of  the  Puritans  have  held  them  up  as 
cbampions  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  foimders  of  American 
"freedom  to  worship  God."  On  the  other  side,  the  assailants 
directing  attention  to  certain  strong  acts  of  religious  persecu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  have  denounced  them  as  not 
only  bigots,  but  hypocrites  ;  professing  freedom  and  practic- 
ing tyranny.  But  as  matter  of  fact,  they  were  intolerant 
without  being  inconsistent, — being  indeed  rigidly  consistent 
and  straightforward.  The}^  never  pretended  to  be  champions 
of  liberty  of  conscience  or  religious  freedom. 

This  matter  has  so  much  bearing  on  the  main  subject  in 
hand,  and  the  opinion  here  maintained  is  likely  to  be  so  re- 
luctantly received,  I  must  be  permitted  to  set  it  forth  some- 
what more  fully.  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  his  history,  which  is  the 
l»est  defence  of  the  early  IMassachusetts  men,  says  it  was  their 
d.'sign  **that  their  Colony  should  be  a  refuge  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom.'"  This  is  a  surprising  statement,  which 
hoth  makes  history  stultify  itself,  and  presents  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  that  colony  in  a  manner  very  ditierent  from  thtJt 
iu  Avhich  the  leaders  themselves  put  it.  As  to  the  acts  of 
intolerance  and  persecution,  wherever  their  power  reached, 

'  llutcliinsou.  History  Vol.  I,  Mpppcndix.  See  also  on  tlie  whole  matter 
tln'  able  lecture  of  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  ^'Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Foun- 
'ler-^  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony."    Lovrell  Institute  Lectures,  1S69. 

'  Hist.  New  Eng.  Vol.  I,  314. 
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there  can  be  no  occasion  to  recite  their  history.*  But  that 
their  professions  corresponded  with  their  practices,  and  that 
they  are  thus  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  is 
a  fact  which  the  candid  student  of  history  need  not  go  far  to 
seek.  The  famous  John  Cotton,  in  reply  to  Roger  Williams' 
argument  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  labors  to  prove 
the  lawfulness  of  using  the  civil  sword  to  extirpate  heretics, 
from  the  command  given  to  the  Jews  to  put  to  death  blasphe- 
mers and  idolators.  He  says,  *'it  is  toleration  which  makes 
the  world  anti-christinn,  and  even  hypocrites  and  tares  are 
better  than  briars  and  thorns;"  and  he  advises  to  "destroy 
the  bodies  of  those  wolves  who  seek  to  destroy  the  souls  of 
those  for  whom  Christ  died."  Higginson,  in  his  election  ser- 
mon, 1663,  speaks  thus,  "The  gospel  of  Christ  hath  a  right 
paramount  to  all  rights  in  the  world.  That  which  is  contrary 
to  the  Gospel  hath  no  right,  and  therefore  should  have  no 
liberty."  Here  the  minister  and  the  magistrate  appear  to 
wield  the  functions  of  judge  and  executioner.  •  Shephard's 
election  sermon  of  1672,  skilfully  makes  a  text  of  the  cry  of 
the  demoniac,  "Let  us  alone  thou  Jesus  of  Xazareth,"  which 
lie  styles  "Satan's  plea  for  Toleration,"  and  whereupon  he 
argues  that  toleration  had  its  origin  from  the  devil.  The 
learned  President  Oakes,  on  the  same  occasion  the  next  year, 
utters  a  similar  sejitiment :  "The  outcry  of  some  is  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  This  is  the  great  Diana  of  the  libertines  of  this 

^  There  never  were  any  persecutions  for  witchcnift  east  of  the  Piscata- 
qiia.  Massachusetts  had  one  trophy,  however,  in  the  case  of  Rev.  Georc^e 
Burroughs. — a  noted  mi?iister  of  Fahnouth,  who  afterwards,  at  Salem, 
having  heeu  found  guilty  of  holding  at  arm's  length  a  seven-foot  gun 
by  his  finger  inserted  in  the  muzzle,  and  likewise  carrying  about  a  barrel 
of  molasses  by  t)ie  bung-hole,  and  by  similar  feats  of  sorcery  disturbing 
the  serenity  of  ;>rary  "Walcut,  Avas  judged  unlit  to  live,  and  was  executed 
as  a  wltcii.  The  indictment  is  a  curiosity.  "Williamson*,  II.  21,  gives  part 
of  it. 

-The  terrors  in  which  ministers  in  Xcw  England  have  been  clothed,  even 
up  to  recent  times,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  civil  powers  they  Iiad  in 
the  early  society.  Tho  ministers  did  much  more  than  ••preach  politics" 
in  those  days.  But  a  hundred  years  later  the  ••  Pulpit  of  the  Pevoiutiou"' 
was  a  power  in  achieving  political  freedom. 
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niro.  But  remember,  that  so  long  as  you  have  liberty  to  T^\alk 
in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospct,  }^ou  have  as  nuich  liberty 
of  conscience  as  Paul  desired  under  any  government."  Still 
tlie  minister  or  magistrate  is  to  be  the  judge.  A  free-spoken 
man  certainly  was  Rev.  Xatlianael  Ward  of  Ipswicli,  who  is 
said  to  be  chief  author  of  the  famous  '*Bodie  of  Liberties."* 
In  his  quaint  book,  "The  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam,"  written 
in  1G47,  he  says  :  "He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  unsound 
opinion  that  his  own  may  be  tolerated,  though  never  so  sound, 
will  for  a  need,  hang  God's  bible  at  the  devil's  girdle.  It  is 
said  that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  it 
is  persecution  to  debar  them  of  it.  I  can  rather  stand  amazed 
than  reply  to  this  ;  it  is  an  astonishment  that  the  bniins  of 
men  should  be  parboiled  in  such  impious  ignorance."  ^ 

These  citations,  which  fairly  represent  the  sentiments  of 
the  leaders,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that  the  design 
of  that  colonv  was  not  to  atlbrd  a  refu2:e  for  civil  and  reli^'ious 
hbcrty,  but  to  find  a  place  where  they  might  have  liberty  to 
hold  themselves  and  others  in  rigid  subjection  to  a  code 
which  they  called  christian,  but  which  after  all  had  a  very 
Mosaic  mode  of  execution. 

The  Massachusetts  Colony  was  peculiar  in  this.  The  others 
were  far  more  tolerant.  Plymouth,  formed  in  a  different 
school,  was  ready  to  proclaim  freedom  indeed.  In  1645,  a 
majority  of  her  house  of  delegates  were  in  favor  of  an  act  to 
"  allow  and  maintain  full  and  free  toleration  to  all  men  who 
would  preserve  the  civil  peace  and  submit  unto  government."^ 
The  Old  Colony  also  received  Kogcr  AVilliams  when  banished 
by  ^Massachusetts,  until  she  compelled  the  Pilgrims  to  cast 
him  out.    As  for  Ehode  Island,  it  vras  looked  on  in  those 

^Bancroft  says  this  will  compare  favorabh'  witii  -duy  bill  of  rights  from 
^lagiia  Cliarta  down. 

-Dr.  lielknap  cites  many  other  evidences  of  tliis  professed  Intolerance, 
and  diseuS'OS  tlie  ?ui)jeet  with  adnurable  judgment  and  temper  in  his 
Ilistoiy  of  Xew  Ilamp-hire,  Vol.  I.  cliapter  3. 

^  See  Bancroft  I,  '252. 
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days  as  the  sink  of  Xcw  England."  It  Avas  a  saying  of  tlio 
times,  that  if  any  man  has  h)st  his  religion  he  may  find  it 
there  among  such  a  general  nuister  of  opinionists/  Ivhode 
Island,  however,  has  an  honored  hirth  and  history.  And 
Plymouth  has  reason  to  be  proud  that  her  faith  has  conquered 
the  force  of  her  conc[ueror. 

As  to  their  relations,  the  language  of  the  farewell  address 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  would  seem  conclusive:  "We 
do  not  go  to  Xew  England  as  separatists  from  tlie  Church  of 
England  ;  though  we  cannot  hut  separate  from  the  corruptions 
iu  it."*  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  Massachusetts  Company 
at  first  repelled  the  Separatists,  who  found  refuge  with  the 
Pilgrims, — brothers  as  they  were  in  faith  and  form.  "'Vre 
give  you  this  order," — says  Craddock  writing  on  behalf  of 
the  company  to  Governor  Endicott  of  Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  a 
Separatist  who  had  taken  passage  for  America, — "  that  unless 
he  will  be  confonnaUe  to  our  (joveniment  you  suffer  him  not 
to  remain  within  the  limits  of  your  grant."  Bradford  tells  us 
the  rest.^  Smith  fled  to  Plymouth  Avhere  he  was  kindly 
entreated,  chosen  to  the  ministry  and  honored  in  that  office 
many  years,  ^^'hat  happened  to  Roger  AYilliams,  sent  away 
not  because  he  was  a  Baptist  but  because  he  was  a  Separatist 
— a  believer  in  freedom  of  worship — we  well  know."*  It  was 
ecpially  apparent  that  ^lassachusetts  did  not  exactly  fellow- 
ship with  Plymouth.  Cotton  ^Mather  speaks  his  opinion 
pretty  boldly.*  "About  the  time  of  Governor  Bradford's 
death,  religion  itself  had  like  to  have  died  in  that  colony, 
through  a  libertine  and  Brownistick  spirit  then  prevailing 
among  the  people,  and  a  strange  disposition  to  discountenance 

'Belknap's  Xew  Ilanip-liire  I.  80. 

-3[r.  ITiirLriii.-ou's  pathoric  and  iioblo  ■i])0(vh  on  board  tho  sliip  leaviiiir 
Eiii^Iaud.    See  Mather's  Mairiialia.  Hook  HI,  Part  II,  Chap.  1. 

riyiiiouth  Phinratioii/'  :\ias>;.  Hist.  Coll..  -Uh  serifs,  vol.  3.  p.  2t;3. 

*Tiie  treatment  of  liohiiisoii.  C'lidworth  and  Ilarlicrly  of  Sciraare.  Ava- 
shiiilar.  but  is  not  so  widely  known.    See  History  of  Seituate.  p.  i*4G. 

'Ma^nialia,  Book  II,  Chap.  I,  Life  of  Bradford. 
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tho  iiospel-miiiistry/  by  setting  up  the  ''gifts  of  private 
j)rethreir'  in  opposition  thereunto.' 

The  very  ditierent  ol)jects  of  these  two  colonies — the  one 
nliuing  at  the  uphuiUling  of  a  State,  and  the  other  at  reh'gious 
iVeedom — tended  to  keep  them  apart.  lUit  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  on  which  both  rested  their  respective  systems 
brought  them  together  in  one  <?rand  result ;  the  truth  had 
made  them  free,  in  thought  and  worship  as  well  as  in  civil 
and  political,  institutions — the  dominant  ideas  of  Xew  Eng- 
land to-day.' 

But  one  thing  more  reniains  to  be  said  for  Massachusetts. 
"Whatever  it  be  of  christian  charity,  she  had  a  perfect  legal 
right  to  be  intolerant.  She  did  not  deny  to  others  Avhat  slie 
claimed  for  herself.  Her  people  sought  the  wilderness  that 
they  might  live  according  to  their  own  ideas.  It  was  no  hard- 
ship to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  which  they  had  fled,  to  be 
shut  out.  Their  charter  was  so  much  prized  because  it  gave 
them  a  safeguard  and  immunity  almost  as  absolute  as  that 
wherewith  the  English  law  makes  a  man's  house  his  castle. 
The  charter  gave  them  full  and.  absolute  power  to  "correct, 
punish,  pardon  and  rule  all  who  should  come  within  their 

'  Tlie  peril  of  the  iiiiuisterial  prerogative  seemed  to  be  the  trouble  here. 

-As  these  sheets  are  passing  to  tlie  press.  "  The  Pilgrim  Memorial,"  is 
placed  in  my  hands,  contahiiug  tlie  elaborate  lecture  of  Benjamin  Seott. 
F.  E,  A.  S..  Chand)erlahi  of  the  city  of  London,  entitled  "The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  neither  Puritans  nor  PersecMitors."  in  M  hich  the  conclusions  above 
presented  are  strongly  eorrol>orated.  The  only  points  beyond  tliose  given 
in  the  text  which  I  need  now  refer  to.  are  first,  tliat  the  early  Separatists 
wtn-p  not  Puritans,  and  were  persecuted  soleh'  for  desiring  to  separate 
Church  from  State  and  not  for  political  treason: — the  early  martyrs  Cop- 
ping and  Tliacker  in  the  n-ign  of  Elizabeth  died  at  Bury  St.  Pdmunds, 
acknowledging  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  Queen,  but  maintaining  that  in 
sj)iritual  matters  they  owed  allegiance  to  another  king,  one  Jesus and 
secondh'.  that  tlic  Puritans  in  England  persecuted  the  Separatists,  as  is 
shown  in  the  i>ctition  to  the  Privy  Cotmcil  by  Puritaji  Clergynu^u.  in  which 
they  sa}-  of  the  Brownists.  "AVe  abhor  these,  and  we  punish  them,'' 
(pp.  22,  25.) 

^Xew  England  owes  wliat  i^  best  in  its  cliaracter  and  institutions  to  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  Jiible.  and  it  would  not  hurt-  us  to  study  it  more. 
I'iic  more  we  know  of  it.  the  more  v\'c  know  how  to  be  free. 
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jurisdiction ;  and  for  their  defence  and  safety  to  eDcounter, 
expulse,  repel  and  resist  by  force  of  arms  and  by  all  fittini: 
ways  and  means  all  persons  who  should  attempt  their  destruc- 
tion, invasion,  detriment  or  annoyance."  To  be  sure,  they 
were  restrained  from  doing  anything  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England.  They  gave  their  own  interpretation  to  that,  but 
it  was  simple,  straightforward  and  logical,  according  to  the 
reason  and  nature  of  the  case.  Liberty  of  conscience — free- 
dom of  thL)ught — Avas  the  very  thing  they  hated,  and  from 
which  they  had  lied.  To  harbor  these  insidious  foes,  would  be 
stultitication  and  suicide.  Intolerance  was  her  only  defence. 
You  say  this  was  bigoted  and  narrow?  That  may  be  true: 
but  so  is  loyalty  in  the  midst  of  treason.  Their  charter 
was  obtained  to  secure  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  religious 
life  they  chose.  To  this  end  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  ex- 
clude, or  cut  off,  all  spiritual  as  Avell  as  corporeal  enemies, — 
Quakers,  Baptists,  Witches  and  Antinomians,  as  well  as 
Indians,  Frenchmen,  Eoyal  Commissioners  and  Governors. 
And  it  was  in  accordance  with  good  tactics — legal  as  well  as 
military — in  which  those  men  were  by  no  means  unskilled, 
not  to  wait  until  their  foes  were  within  their  very  doors,  but 
to  reach  out  and  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  and  if  need  be  to 
clear  the  surrounding  region  of  every  thing  that  could  shelter 
an  enemy's  approach,  or  obstruct  the  range  and  etiect  of  their 
own  fire.^  The  Massachusetts  of  to-day  is  not  responsible  fur 
their  errors  ;  but  it  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  virtues. 
Xor  is  it  altogether  clear  that  it  might  not  be  better  for  us  if 
some  of  that  austere  virtue  would  descend  even  upon  thi- 
generation. 

Massachusetts  was  intolerant;  but  it  was  by  such  right  at 
least,  as  is  the  etiect  of  law.  And  her  intolerance  was  nut 
of  an  evil  nature,  and  so  was  not  long  abiding.    It  bore  in 

'  >Eas-ac]iu«otts  inade  lior  hand  fe-lt  elsewhere  than  in  Elaine.  Sis" 
undertook  to  exer<  i>e  jnri-dietiuu  in  AVavwiek,  Tl.  L,  and  even  in  X^'^" 
York;  and  in  1044  forbid  the  Inhahitants  ot'Exeter.  X.  11..  from  fornii::::- 
clmreh  until  th(?  eonrt  at  ilo.-ton  or  at  Ipswicli  should  give  allowa:.'.'- 
therefor.    Belkuap  I.  58. 
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it^olf  the  elements  of  its  own  correction.  It  was  in  the 
jKinie  of  that  ol)cdiencc  which  saints  and  sages  alike  agree 
is  perfect  freedom" — that  obedience  to  the  right  which  is 
tlie  law  of  liberty.  She  stood  for  the  right  as  she  saw  it, 
and  even  though  in  some  things  ^ATong,  she  cherished  a  truth 
\\hich  in  due  time  would  make  all  men  free  who  followed  it. 
}Icr  watchword  was  not  Liberty,  but  Loyalty; — and  this, 
being  such  as  it  was,  led  to  true  liberty.  She  kept  her  rigid* 
Law,  but  sluml)ering  in  its  prophecy  was  that  better  Gospel 
which  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 

There  is  no  more  mistaken  notion  than  that  the  Xew  Eng- 
land of  to-day  is  the  simple  outgrowth  of  the  Puritan  ideas 
and  practices  of  tlie  Colony  of  ]M;issachusetts  Bay.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  distinctive  principle 
of  that  colony  is  precisely  what  has  been  most  changed. 
The  religious  freedom  of  which  we  boast  was  the  very  thing 
which  the  fathers  of  that  colony  denied.  The  New  England 
winch  has  grown  up  is  not  that  for  which  they  suflcred  and 
•struggled,  and  which  they  hoped  so  earnestly  to  see.  This 
has  grown  up  from  the  mingled  elements  of  all  the  colonies, 
based  indeed  upon  the  living  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  illumin- 
ated by  the  Sermon  on  the  ]Mount,  rather  than  by  the  light- 
nings of  Sinai,  It  has  grown  out  of  the  charities  of  one 
fundamental  faith,  the  sympathies  of  a  common  blood  and  the 
cunciliations  of  a  common  cause.  Xew  England  has  influ- 
enced ^Massachusetts  as  nuich  as  she  has  influenced  it.  The 
Puritans  were  forced  to  see  their  failure  going  on  in  their 
own  consecrated  colony,  and  under  their  very  eyes  ;  and  a 
diilerent  spirit, — more  l)road,  more  liberal,  more  human,  yet 
us  hnal  to  great  priuci[)li'S, — gradually  overruling  their  own; 
a  spirit,  a  character,  which  not  ]\rassachusetts  and  Xew  Eng- 
land alone,  but  the  whole  countr3^,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf, 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  recognizes  as  mighty  among  the 
powers  that  have  made  this  nation  what  it  is.^ 


'Oiio-thinl  the  entire  population  of  the  Uuitod  States  in  ISo-t  were 
<J'.'>:ceiidauts  of  the  ruritaiis  and  rilgrims. 
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I  have  said  so  much  of  ^Massachusetts  because  ]Mainc  T\'a- 
for  foi-tv  years  under  her  power,  and  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  more  a  constitutent  element  of  her  estate  and 
name.  Iler  encroachments  upon  IMaine  wore  unwarranted 
by  liiw,  and  high-handed  in  morah'ty,  and  have  only  a  military 
justification.  But  the  result  was  to  give  order  where  there 
had  been  confusion,  law  where  there  had  been  license,  and 
lil)erty  where  there  had  been  formalism.  Li  the  later  times 
her  people  largely  emigrated  to  this  province — especially  of 
those  more  liberal  in  sentiment,  more  independent  and  enter- 
prising in  spirit.  And  so  the  old  Bay  State  is  more  a  motlier 
to  us  in  this  circumstance  than  in  any  other, — that  she  con- 
tributed some  of  her  own  best  and  bravest  sons  and  daughters 
to  make  up  the  robust  chai-acter  of  Maine.  But  it  was  Ply- 
mouth after  all  which  was  the  true  ' '  refuge  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,"  and  which  b}'  her  influence  cast  abroad 
the  i)otent  seeds  that  found  in  ]Maine  a  ready  and  genial  soil. 
The  ancien.t  kindness  was  richh'  returned  when  for  the  bread 
once  sent  to  the  famishing  Pilgrims,  came  back  in  due  time 
that  spirit  which  is  life's  law  and  liberty. 

I  pass  by  many  interesting  episodes, — such  as  the  struggle 
of  D'Aulney  and  La  Tour  to  carry  Acadia  to  the  banks  of  tlie 
Penobscot,  and  speculations  upon  the  motives  and  results  of 
New  Eno'land's  drivini'-  awav  the  Dutch  ^yl\o  had  irained  a 
footing  there.  I  omit  also  to  bring  forAvard  as  they  deserve 
some  matters  of  abiding  history, — such  as  the  settlement  of 
the  Dutch  and  Germans  between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec, 
and  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  and  French  even,  who  form  no 
unwortliy  tracery  in  the  thoroughly  English  character  of  our 
people.  I  am  not  giving  a  history  of  ]Main(s  but  only  tracinir 
the  action  of  those  formative  forces  Avhich  cast  the  great  lines 
of  our  political  history  as  they  are. 

*  It  is  no  straiigo.  or  Dieaninglc-s  concurrence  of  idea-  tliat  the  beaurifiil 
statue  of  Faith  for  ri\^mouth  llill — looking-  out  <ea\vard  and  poiiitiiiic 
heavenward — i-  now  heiut;' wrouglit  from  tlie  pure  wliile  irranite  of  Maine, 
and  ahno-t  within  the  bounds  of  that  early  Pili^-rini  Urant  on  the  Ivenne- 
bec. 
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The  charter  of  AVilliam  and  Mary  tended  to  bring  the 
.-olonies  together,  to  modify  extremes,  to  promote  unity  of 
interest  and  aim  in  people  who  were  already  of  one  blood 
:nid  birthright.  A  common  enemy  and  a  common  defence 
.-trengthened  this  tendency.  Almost  a  century  of  wars,  borne 
ill  suHering  and  in  triumph  together,  knit  hearts 'as  one.  The 
I -runt  fell  upon  Maine,  the  vast  frontier  and  flying-buttress  of 
Xew  England, — her  soil  the  battle  ground  and  her  sons  the 
vanguard.  I  have  said  before,  that  the  lleet  which  took  Port 
Uoyal  was  manned  chiciiy  here  and  commanded  ])y  her  dis- 
tinguished son,  Sir  William  Phipps.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
famous  siege  of  Louisburg,  where  almost  the  whole  English 
armament  were  men  of  Elaine,  from  the  cabin  and  drummer 
hoy  to  the  Chief  Commander,  Sir  AVilliam  Pepperell.  On 
Lmd,  also,  Maine  bore  her  part  in  every  expedition,  and 
shared  the  cro"svning  glory  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 
Such  was  the  drain  u[)on  her  in  these  French  wars,  that 
iliere  ^\as  not  left  at  home  one  man  to  a  family,  and  ^Massa- 
chusetts  was  forced  to  send  at  one  time  a  hundred  men  to 
garrison  the  little  forts  that  protected  the  trembling  homes. 

r>ut  when  the  dearly  defended  li])erties  of  the  colonies  were 
threatened  by  the  mother  country  herself,  decimated  ^Nlainc 
was  among  the  first  to  spring  to  the  defence.  "Our  swords 
have  not  grown  rusty,"  said  the  to^vu  of  Gorham  :  "We  oHer 
our  lives  a  sacrilice  in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty,"  were 
the  ringing  words  of  Kitter}' ; — in  1773,  two  years  before 
Lexington  and  Concord.  And  on  the  muster  rolls  of  the 
alarm  men,  called  out  by  that  momentous  day,  the  names  of 
the  men  of  ]\Iaine  flash  like  electric  sparks  all  the  way  from 
Kitter}'  to  ^It.  Desert.  Soon  after,  the  patriots  of  ^Nlachias 
under  the  Ollriens,  boldly  attacked  a  kings  ship,  the  Mar- 
garetta,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement  "  tlie  British  flag  Avas 
-truck  for  the  first  time  on  the  ocean  to  Americans.''^ 

I  cannot  be  expected  here  to  sift  the  history  of  those 
niomentous -years,  and  present  to  you  the  part  which  Maine 


^Eaucrofl:,  Hist.  U.  S.,  centenary  edition,  Vol.  IV",  p.  ioO. 
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bore  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  I  wonder  ihwt 
this  history  has  not  yet  been  written,  and  that  our  State  h.i^ 
not  gathered  from  the  Massachusetts  rclls,  at  least  the  nanir'^ 
which  even  at  this  late  day  would  shed  glory  upon  her  o^vrv.- 
Let  me  simply  say,  that  in  that  struggle,  ]\Liine,  drained 
she  had  already  been  in  the  bloody  French  and  Indian  war,>. 
lost  a  thousand  men.  And  when  it  was  over,  the  burden  of 
the  public  debt  that  fell  upon  her  was  greater  in  proportioi; 
to  her  wealth  and  population,  than  her  share  in  the  cost  of 
the  AYar  of  the  Ilel)ellion. ' 

It  was  owing  to  causes  that  lay  far  deei^er  than  the  consoli- 
dating charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  that  these  colonies  were 
merged  into  one.  Xor  is  it  wholly  true,  as  is  so  often  sai'l. 
that  it  was  the  War  of  Independence  which  made  them  out?. 
It  is  equally  true,  at  any  rate,  that  their  oneness  made  their 
indcj^endence.  Though  existing  under  different  and  some- 
times adverse  charters — though  grouped  around  difierent 
centres,  with  circumferences  sometimes  in  collision,  they  were 
steadily  evolving  that  consciousness  of  identity  which  is  th- 
soul  of  a  nation.  By  all  their  sacrifices  and  toils  and  strug- 
gles,— by  all  their  traditions,  convictions  and  hopes, — by  all 
that  history  gives  to  character  and  character  to  history,  tliey 
were  working  out  those  ideals  set  forth  in  the  Declaratioii. 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  in  which  are  centerc: 
the  glory  of  America  and  the  hopes  of  humanity.  And  ]\Iainv 
has  had  no  inglorious  sliare  in  this.  Conservative  though  sbv 
was  from  the  beginning,  she  was  never  behind  the  foremo-t 
when  the  rights  of  man  were  at  stake, — whether  they  were  t  ■ 
be  attested  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  or  decide'': 
by  tlie  costly  arbitrament  of  arms. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  during  all  this  revolutionary  perio'l 
JMassachusetts  had  treated  ]\Iaine  with  kindness,  and  had  cor- 
ciliated  many  people  who  before  had  resisted  her  usurjiatioi-- 
But  there  were  many  in  this  region  whose  sympathies  stii 
lingered  with  the  mother  country, — who  did  not  perceive  tii  -' 
the  fiirht  here  was  for  Enirlishmen  as  well  as  for  American-- 
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:m<l  for  man  the  world  over.  ILid  not  Maine  been  incorpo- 
rated Trith  the  rest  of  Xew  England  by  the  charter  of  '91 — 
had  she  been  left  impoverished  and  desolated  as  she  was,  to 
defend  herself  in  the  stru^rirle,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
English  perceiving  the  great  strategic  advantages  of  the 
position,  would  have  seized  upon  the  territory,  and  over- 
awed the  inhabitants,  as  she  did  in  Xova  Scotia ;  and  when 
at  last  the  lines  were  drawn,  they  would  have  included  that 
Dakedom  of  York  once  bounded  by  the  Kennebec,  or  that 
Palatinate  of  Gorges  by  the  Piscataqua,  which  would  have 
made  that  river  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
As  it  was,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  Great  Britain  did  not 
seize  this  ground,  and  entrench  herself  here,  where  she  might 
have  held  a  flanking  position  of  the  whole  American  coast, — 
where  she  could  have  rendezvoused  her  fleets  and  armies,  and 
made  this  storied  shore  the  front  of  a  new  Empire.  Had  this 
been  done  the  Dcmiinion  of  Canada  to-day  would  have  a  different 
fame  and  a  ditferent  capital.  It  needs  no  diviner's  eye  to  see 
what  use  would  then  be  made  of  the  mighty  waters  of  the 
Penobscot  and  Kennebec,  or  such  imperial  naval  stations  as 
Somes'  and  Ilussey's  sounds  ;  or  what  city  would  then  arise, 
not  to  be  scorned  when  it  claimed  to  be  '*  the  natural  seaport 
of  the  Canadas." 

But  it  was  otherwise.  Hearts  and  fortunes  have  turned  else- 
where and  are  bound  to  a  diflerent  fate.  The  blood  of  Maine 
runs  in  the  veins,  or  has  endeared  the  sod,  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  :  her  star  is  not  the  least  in  the  flag  of  the  free,  nor  her 
name  the  humblest  of  those  that  mark  the  homes  of  the 
brave.  And  that  slic  has  a  place  in  this  proud  greeting  of  the 
Century  of  the  Itepublic  I  doubt  not  she  owes  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  once  part  and  parcel  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

The  remaining  division  of  this  discourse  will  regard  Elaine 
as  an  independent  State.    She  had  not  indeed  l)ccn  depen- 
dent.   By  the  charter  of  ^\'iHiam  and  ]\Iary  she  was  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  ?^Iassachusetts,  as  much  so  as  Plymouth  or  Boston 
12 
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itself.  And  when  independence  of  England  was  declared, 
Massachusetts  and  ]Maine  spoke  as  one.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  her  territory  had  ever  Ijcen  a  Province  of  ^lassachusetts — 
the  Gorges  Palatinate — and  that  only  for  a  short  time. 
District  she  was  indeed, — not  of  ^Massachusetts,  but  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  better  administration  of  maritime 
afiairs  Congress  in  1779  made  Maine  a  separate  District,  with 
a  United  States  Court  and  otiicers  as  now.  But  the  old 
feeling  of  self-determination  was  still  strong  ;  and  with  all  the 
kindliness,  the  feeling  of  the  right  of  self-government  was  not 
quenched.  Territorially  at  least,  the  union  was  unnatural. 
The  Vrar  of  the  Pevolution  brought  the  need  of  a  distinct 
government  to  a  sharp  edge.  So  early  as  1785  public  meet- 
ings and  conventions  were  held  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  a  separation.  The  growth  of  the  State  also  increased  the 
demand.  From  a  population  of  five  thousand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  she  had  advanced  to  more  than  seventy- 
five  thousand  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  century  her  population  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  At  this  rate  of  increase  the  necessity  for  a  sepa- 
ration was  growing  ever  stronger.  But  the  assertion  of  it 
was  not  promoted  by  the  same  ratio  :  for  much  of  this  increase 
had  been  by  immigration  from  ^Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of 
Xew  England  ;  and  many  of  those  who  had  contended  stoutly 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  ^Maine'had  removed  beyond  lier 
borders  after  Massachusetts  took  possession ;  and  especially 
during  and  after  the  Pevolution  the  Loyalists  gradualh^ 
retired  eastward, — first  across  the  Penobscot,  and  then  be- 
yond the  St.  Croix. ^  So  it  happened  that  tiie  parties  on  the 
question  of  separation  were  for  many  years  nearly  balanced. 

But  the  war  of  1812  brought  many  changes.  Maine  con- 
tributed her  part ;  but  of  stirring  events  here  there  is  not 
much  to  tell.  Tlie  English  directed  several  of  their  attacks 
upon  this  coast,  which  was  poorly  defended;  and  it  is  fair  to 

^  A  very  vulnuble  Article,  and  one  in  wliieh  every  catulid  mind  can  atl\T.l 
to  be  interested,  is  the  ifi.-torieal  Essay  of  Lorenzo  Sabine  in  his  '"Loyal- 
ists of  the  American  Kevolutiou.'' 
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say  that  our  military  operations  were  not  1)rilliant.  The  sea 
tiirht  off  Seguin,  however,  was  a  bright  spot  upon  the  scene ; 
and  a  gulkint  enterprise  in  capturing  a  British  privateer  off 
Bristol,  redounded  to  the  credit  of  that  neighborhood. 

Maine  was  a  commercial  State,  Iler  shipping  amounted  to 
150,000  tons  :  her  exports  to  almost  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
But  many  of  her  sons  were  sailors  and  liable  to  impressment 
by  British  cruisers.  The  war  and  the  embargo  increased 
party  feeling,  and  strangely  tasked  it.  The  war-spirit  and 
the  war-measures  brought  conflicting  motives  into  the  same 
minds — self  interest  and  patriotic  pride.  The  latter  prevailed. 
Tlie  maioritv  sustained  the  o-overnment.  One  £»-ood  effect  of 
the  war  and  its  measures  was  to  stimulate  local  industries. 
The  manufacture  of  woolen,  cotton,  glass  and  metal,  started 
up  with  vigor  all  over  the  State,  and  made  a  large  demand 
and  quick  market  for  farm  products  of  every  kind.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  war  the  influx  of  foreign  goods  brought  in  a 
competition  which  stopped  tlie  factories,  and  caus(Ml  great 
loss  and  discouragement.  The  inevital)lc  result  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  -the  demand  for  agricultural  products,  and  in  tlic  wages 
of  labor.  Severe  winters  and  late  springs  still  more  disheart- 
ened the  farmers.  Tiiese  causes  led  to  that  notable  rush  to 
the  West  in  1-S15  and  181G,  known  as  the  "  Oliio  fever,"  by 
which  the  State  lost  15,000  of  her  most  energetic  people. 

Meantime  the  question  of  separation  had  become  a  party 
issue, — the  Federalists  adhering  to  Massachusetts,  the  Ivepub- 
licans  contending  for  independence.*    In  1820  the  point  was 

^Tiiese  party  names  furnish  a  striking  instance  of  misnomer;  and  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  oiie  of  these  })arLie5  adopted  the  name  of  their 
original  opponents.  It  was  in  reality  tlie  Xationalists  wlio  eann>  to  be 
called  Federalists.  The\-  held  to  the  unity  of  the  nation  as  opposed  to  a 
caifederacy.  and  were  h-d  by  llamihon  and  Jay.  wlio  joined  by  Madison, 
wrote  the  articles  called  '-The  Feijeralist,"  which  snp[M)rted  the  new 
federal  constitution.  The  old  Federals.  su]tporters  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Confederation,  were  afterwards,  with  Jetferson  for  h'a<l"r.  known  as 
Ilepnblieaus,  and  tlicn  as  I)fMnoerats.  In  additioii  to  the  familiar  sources 
of  information  on  this  subject,  we  liave  now  the  recent  work  of  Von 
Hoist,  ••C'oustitutional  and  Political  History  of  tlie  U.S.,''  and  liatenuurs 
"  Political  and  ConstitLitional  Law  of  the  U.  S." 
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carried  ;  and  that  connection  which  was  begun  in  violence,  but 
had  been  continued  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  grow- 
ing good-will,  was  now  ended  without  severing  the  warm  ties 
of  blood — the  unshed  dearer  for  that  which  had  been  shed. 
A  majority  had  decided  it,  but  from'  henceforth  Maine  was 
one.  By  the  mysterious  laws  of  transmission,  traces  of  this 
same  majority  have  characterized  the  public  sentiment  of 
Maine  in  all  great  crises,  if  I  might  not  even  say  they  have 
made  her  marked  in  character.  Maine  is  conservative,  self- 
reliant,  calm;  slow  even,  to  wrath  or  novelty.  She  will  lead 
in  a  noble  cause  when  convinced;  but  she  is  not  fanatical, 
narrow  nor  self-seeking.  She  does  by  no  means  always  fol- 
low Massachusetts — nor  even  Xew  England.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  i\Iaine  is  not  warmly  one  with 
Kew  England  in  all  great  princii^les  and  interests.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Maine,  advanced  post  and  van- 
guardsman  as  she  is,  on  this  cold  northeast  frontier,  does 
not  keep  in  her  soul  the  watchword  of  the  Union,  and  feel 
the  heart-beat  of  the  Avhole  body  of  the  nation. 

It  would  seem  that  the  portion  of  the  State  north  of  the 
old  Gorges'  Palatinate,  was  never  subject  of  grant  to  any 
party,  and  if  that  is  the  case  the  title  to  that  portion  of  the 
territory  was  vested  directly  in  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  virtually  trans- 
ferred to  Maine  on  her  admission  to  the  Union.  There  was, 
however,  for  many  years  a  contest,  sometimes  sharp  and 
threatening,  as  to  the  Northern  and  North  Eastern  Boundary. 
The  result,  although  apparently  unsatisfactory  to  England, 
vras  felt  by  Elaine  people  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  Maine.  At  any  rate,  her 
claim  was  not  defended,  and  in  lieu  of  the  territory  thus  lost 
the  United  States  received  a  "  far  more  valuable  tract "  on 
Lakes  Champlain  and  Superior,^  and  Maine  a  mere  nominal 
equivalent  in  money.' 

'I  uckiiowledL^e  here  the  courte.-y  of  the  Historical  Society  in  j^lncinir 
in  my  hands  tlie  pxtrenndy  vahiable  papers  of  the  bite  Senator  (Jeor:r«-* 
Evans,  relating  to  this  subject ;  a.>  also  some  al)Ie  papers  on  tlie  Briiisli  side. 
^vlli(•h  lament  tlie  iin[)olicy  and  weakm-ss  of  England  in  not  st-i/.ing  the 
u]j.)le  of  tlie  State  of  Maine,  or  at  least  Acadia  to  the  Kennebei-.  I'he 
writer  was  an  abler  man  than  the  British  treaty-commissioner.  *81oO,OUO. 
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The  population  of  the  new  State  was  nearly  300,000.  The 
leadhig  industries  were  lumbering,  agriculture  and  ship  build- 
iiiir.  While  the  natural  resources  were  yet  abundant,  the 
returns  from  these  industries  were  large.  "Wealth  and  popu- 
lation rapidly  increased.  Up  to  the  year  1850,  each  decade 
showed  an  average  gain  of  80,000  inhabitants.^  From  that 
time  a  decided  slackening  begun.  The  census  of  18G0  showed 
a  decrease  of  the  former  rate  of  advance  by  one-half,  and  that 
of  1870  no  advance  at  all,  but  a  loss  in  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion, of  1,364.  Xew  Hampshire  is  the  only  other  State  which 
shows  a  tailing  oil' in  the  last  decade.  Her  loss  is  remarkable, 
being  7,872  upon  a  total  of  326,000.  This  might  look  as  if 
this  corner  of  the  country  were  really  too  hard  a  place  to  live 
in,  and  Xew  England  was  literally  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 
But  let  us  see.  Statistical  tables  may  be  made  to  supjoort 
the  most  diverse  conclusions.  We  may  derive  advantage, 
however,  from  an  examination  of  the  census  returns  and  the 
reports  of  leading  interests,  and  be  able  to  make  certain  gen- 
eralizations showing  at  least  our  faults  and  their  causes,  and 
which  way  our  hopes  lie. 

The  first  fact  which  strikes  us  is,  that  while  our  general 
falling  off  is  1,364,  our  polls — the  number  of  men  of  voting 
age — have  increased  in  the  last  decade  by  the  surprising 
figure  of  16,396.  The  second  fact  is,  that  tlie  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  State  has  increased  in  that  time  $158,000,000. 
So  if  we  are  losing  numbers,  we  are  gaining  in  mature  men. 
If  there  are  fewer  of  us,  we  are  learning  to  work  better.  In 
fact  not  only  the  total  product,  but  the  portion  retained  as 
the  profits  of  l)usiness  and  wages  of  labor, — that  is  to  say, 
the  li'ealth  of  ]Maine  lias  largely  increased.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  her  gain  has  been  $225,000,000.  Even  now,  when  lum- 
ber and  shipping  have  so  declined,  her  wealth  goes  steadily  on. 

Xow,  we  may  have  courage  to  search  for  the  weak  spots — 
to  find  where  the  destro^'er  has  been  at  work  upon  us.  In 
the  first  place,  we  find  it  is  not  women  we  have  lost — or  at 

'Increase  for  the  two  de<-udes,  1700-lSlO,  55,000  each;  to  1S30,  75,000 
each;  to  1850,  over  100,000  each. 
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any  rate  "  females/' for  in  this  valuable  product  the  tables 
show  a  gain  of  2,700  and  more — DOO  in  excess  of  the  male 
population.  But  in  18 GO  the  males  were  6,000  more  than 
the  females.  So  it  would  appear  we  have  less  males  in  J '^70 
than  we  should  have  by  8,700  at  the  least.  But  the  tables 
gave  us  a  gain  of  polls  of  16,396.  This  severe  loss,  then, 
must  be  found  in  males  under  the  age  of  21  years.  Reluctant 
to  accept  the  conclusion,  we  turn  to  the  report  of  the  School 
Commissioner,^  and  tind  that  during  the  decade  ending  in 
1870,  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  this  State  had 
decreased  by  15,753  I  He  accounts  for  this,  partly  as  an  in- 
direct effect  of  the  war  which  took  away  nearly  half  our  male 
population  between  20  and  40  years  of  age  ;  and  partly  by 
the  diminution  from  physiological  or  moral  causes,  in  tlie 
birth  rate  of  our  native  population.  Moreover,  the  census 
returns 'from  an  entirely  different  source,  confirm  this  ac- 
count— showing  from  1860  to  1870  a  thousand  a  year  less 
children  born  in  Elaine  than  for  any  yQnv  of  the  twenty  pre- 
ceding. This  truly  is  a  conclusion  and  state  of  things  which 
demands  the  serious  attention  of  our  public  teachers  and 
statesmen — guardians  of  the  commonwealth  and  ^veal. 

But  we  may  see  further  into  this  matter  and  approach 
nearer  a  solution  of  it  by  taking  another  road.  The  statistics 
of  industry  ought  to  bear  upon  this  sul)jeet ;  for  while  it  is 
labor  that  produces  wealth,  it  is  the  kind  of  labor  and  not  the 
amount  of  it  which  tells  most  effectually  on  Imman  society. 

In  this  view  let  us  examine  the  present  drift  of  a  few 
characteristic  industries  of  Maiiie. 

"\Ve  tind  that  the  lumber  business,  which  was  once  the 
great  industry  of  ?^bune,  has  fallen  off  so  that  it  is  more  than 
equalled  by  the  single  and  comparatively  recent  industry  of 
cotton  manufacture, — the  vahie  of  each  product  being  about 
$12,000,000.  Turning  to  another  great  staple  of  ^Maine, 
shipbuilding,  we  lind  the  total  annual  product  of  the  different 
works  concerned  in  this  to  be  $2,238,000,  ah-eady  much 


'llt'port.  Coin,  of  Etlufutioii  1S7L  p.  'lO^. 
-Census  of  1S70,  Vital  ^Statistics. 
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.;i!rpasscd  by  many  indiislrios  liithcrto  not  made  of  much 
tu'ooiint ; — the  single  item  of  iron-working  producing  an 
:i!Uiual  value  of  $3,597,71-4  :  ])Oot  and  shoe  making,  $3,750,- 
()00 :  flouring  mills,  $4,415,000:  leather-making,  almost 
'::»,000,000,  and  woolen  factories  $0,150,000.  There  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  other  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industries  with  an  annual  product  of  more 
than  $34,000,000. 

Xow  take  the  third  and  chief  industry  of  ]Maine.  Wo  find 
tlio  total  yahie  of  all  farm  , products, — including  stock,  to  be 
s;]3.470,044,  while  the  total  value  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts,— I  mean  those  which  depend  upon  steam  and  water 
power — is  $79,497,521,  or  much  more  than  double  that  of 
agricultural  products.  The  total  number  engaged  in  agri- 
culture is  82,011,  of  whom  fifty-five  are  females.  The  total 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries  are  02,077,  of  whom 
12,742  are  females.  AVe  will  now  compare  the  amount  of 
wages  in  these  occupations  respectively.  In  agriculture 
.^2,803,292  ;  in  manufactures  $14,282,205.  From  these  re- 
turns we  are  warranted  in  several  inferences. 

Industry  is  becoming  more  diversified.  The  powers  of 
nature  are  being  substituted  for  human  muscle.  The  produc- 
tiveness of  labor  is  greatly  enhanced.  The  returns  of  labor 
arc  greater  :  wages  are  rising.  jNIanufactures  are  giving  re- 
munerative employment  to  a  large  number  of  women. 

All  this  is  well,  and  betokens  advance  of  civilization.  But 
the  balance  ought  not  to  be  so  against  agriculture,  and  farm 
wages  ought  not  to  be  so  low.  In  a  healthy  state  of  things, 
diversity  of  occupations  should  stimulate  the  home  market, 
and  advance  the  value  of  farm  products  and  farms,  and  the 
character  of  farming. 

But  it  would  seem  fi'om  these  tables  that  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing notion  that  mind  and  skill  can  only  be  rewarded  by  trade 
and  manufactures  ;  and  the  local  demands  for  skilled  labor 
being  supplied,  our  youth  have  gone  forth  to  other  States 
N\  Iiere  capital  invites  hands  guided  by  brains,  and  Avork  and 
wit  give  cpiicker  returns. 
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Is  tliis  so?  Let  us  see  where  they  have  gone.  Evident!}- 
not  where  they  can  find  more  work,  but  higher  work.  Some 
to  be  sure,  to  the  new  lands  of  the  AVest  where  nature  is  more 
prodigal;  8,000  to  Wisconsin,  7,000  to  Illinois,  (3,000  to 
Minnesota,— but  43,000  to  Massachusetts,  11,000  to  Xew 
Hami)shire,  10,000  to  California  ;  and  so  on,  till  we  find  more 
than  116,000  ]Maine-born  people  residing  elsewhere  in  1870. 

Something  of  this  is  due  to  a  general  westward  push,  which 
seems  to  be  an  instinct  of  man  ;  and  I\Iaine  being  farthest  east 
of  the  States  is  most  exposed  to  the  attraction.  Every  thing 
is  west  of  her ;  drawing  like  a  magnet.  But  this  does  not 
account  for  our  case.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  our 
way  of  doing  business  Maine  has  become  an  old  and  exhausted 
State,  before  her  true  wealth  has  begun  to  be  developed. 
We  have  been  stripping  off  what  was  easiest  to  take,  without 
mercy  and  Avithout  forethought.  We  have  been  acting  the 
part  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage  whose  highest  reach  of 
industry  and  commerce  is  to  send  away  the  raw  products  of 
Nature,  as  long  as  they  hold  our,  and  then  hunt  for  new 
hunting  grounds.  Tlie  nation  that  relies  solely  on  the  sale 
of  her  raw  products  Avill  find  that  when  they  are  gone,  she  is 
gone.  Until  quite  recent  times  our  vicAvs  of  industrial  economy 
have  been  perverse  and  ruinous,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  of  life  is  robbery  blessed.  You  may 
indeed  dig  out  the  rock  and  the  ore  and  give  nothing  back. 
That  will  do  while  it  lasts.  But  true  production  is  reciprocity  : 
interests  balance  and  support  each  otlier.  What  you  borrow 
from  }-ou  must  repay.  It  is  right  no  doubt  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  gratuities  of  nature.  But  you  may  be  blind  and 
brutish  about  it.  Always  you  must  consider  the  extent  of 
her  stores  and  her  poAvers  of  recuperation.  Otlierwise  you 
will  sap  her  life,  and  leave  her  and  yourself  at  the  end 
wretched  companions  in  poverty.  So  Elaine  has  been  strip- 
ping her  forests  and  nuirdering  her  land  ;  shipping  away  the 
fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  stulF  which  she  should  have  made 
material  for  her  own  ingenuity  and  skill  t  snatching  at  the 
near  advantage,  and  heeding  not  what  was  to  come. 
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In  this  vriiy  she  was  contributing  to  the  superiority  of  others 
over  herself.  While  she  was  honestly  holding  on  to  the  good 
okl,  liard  old  ways,  others  had  harnessed  the  forces  of  nature 
to  their  team,  and  were  driving  on  apace.  IVIind  had  seized 
oi\fo7'ce.'i  as  well  as  motfer^  and  with  these  the  cunning  hand 
could  do  the  work  of  scores.  While  others  were  cutting  their 
way  to  wealth  with  the  skilled  knife  and  chisel  and  lathe,  she 
was  content  with  the  narrow  axe  and  cross-cut  saw.  Steam 
and  iron  ran  away  from  the  spinning-wheel  and  loom ;  and 
the  women  of  the  household  being  unable  to  turn  their  in- 
dustry to  good  account,  one  hand  of  home  labor  was  cut  off. 
Xo  one  could  call  our  people  lazy.  They  have  been  indus- 
trious ;  nay,  hard  workers.  But  they  have  acted  as  if  the 
only  law  of  labor  was  hard  work.  Thev  have  been  slow  to 
see  that  true  labor  seeks  not  simply  where  it  can  find  obstacles 
to  overcome,  but  how  it  can  work  most  advantageously — 
where  mind  can  best  win  mastery  over  the  utilities  of  nature. 
Hard  labor  is  a  prison  sentence  ;  skilled  labor  is  the  enfran- ' 
chisement  of  man.  Hard  labor  keeps  man  in  bondage  to 
nature  ;  skilled  labor  makes  her  his  willinsr  and  strons;  ser- 
vant.  Hard  labor  uses  man  as  a  brute  only ;  skilled  labor 
almost  lifts  brute  force  to  human. 

]Maine  has  been  slow  to  learn  this  lesson.  To  make  matters 
worse  she  for  a  long  time  cherished  an  insane  prejudice 
against  "  corporations,"  as  if  they  were  despots  of  society  and 
adversaries  of  souls.  She  did  not  see  that  this  was  to  fight 
against  capital,  the  instrument  that  serves  labor, — against 
enterprise,  the  force  that  moves  labor, — against  mind,  the 
power  that  exalts  it. 

Now  at  last — late,  but  we  hope  not  too  late — we  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  true  economy.  We  no  longer  oppose 
capital.  We  invite  skill.  We  understand  that  diversification 
of  industries,  division  of  labor  and  the  utilization  of  the  forces 
of  nature  as  Avell  as  the  materials,  is  the  way  to  wealth  and 
the  law  of  growth. 

The  great  instrument  of  civilization  is  power, — mechanical 
13 
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power — mastery  given  to  human  hands  over  material  forces, 
that  human  beings  may  be  emancipated  from  drudgery  and 
sent  up  to  ever  higher  phmes  of  labor  and  life.  That  is  in 
the  order  of  Providence  the  redemption  from  the  curse, — the 
deliverance  of  man  from  bondage.  For  thig  he  is  to  sulxlue 
the  earth.  Not  that  he  shall  ever  be  released  from  labor ; 
for  labor, — that  is,  the  application  of  power,  is  life  itself,  but 
that  nature  by  Jiis  7nind  and  sJciU  shall  become  a  perfect 
instrument,  with  which  he  shall  work  out  his  truest  ends,  and 
win  the  mastery  which  is  unto  noblest  service.  The  blind 
forces  of  nature  thus  have  part  in  man's  enfranchisement. 

Now  one  great  thing  to  say  of  ]\[aine  is,  that  she  is  full  of 
poAver.  In  literal  truth  she  overflows  with  it.  The  water 
power  of  Maine  is  mighty  and  exhaustless.  More  wonderful 
and  useful  still,  in  that  it  is  available,  controllable,  constant. 
This  land  after  many  vicissitudes  of  elevation  and  subsidence 
from  the  ocean  level,'  now  lifts  to  a  mean  elevation  of  600 
feet^  above  it  more  than  1,600  lakes,  covering  more  than 
2,300  square  miles  of  surface, — immense  storage  of  power, 
kept  ever  fresh  by  the  mists  from  the  mingling  Gulf  stream 
and  the  Arctic  currents,  rolled  back  against  the  mountains 
and  shed  down  the  slopes  in  ever  renewing  course.  In- 
numerable streams  and  noble  rivers,  not  cutting  through  soft 
rock  to  level  canon  beds  with  lazy  flow-,  but  precipitated  over 
flinty  faces  that  were  hardened  in  the  fires  of  centuries  ago, 
and  will  not  yield  their  place  for  centuries  to  come,  bear 
these  waters  onward  to  w^here  the  ocean  tides  and  storms 
have  worn  deep  harbors  inward  to  the  very  foot  of  the  falls. 
Hqw  many  of  these  powers  there  are  camiot  be  estimated  ; 
but  the  gi*eat  rivers  in  their  descent  to  the  sea  yield  a  gross 

'  The  account  of  the  la.^t  great  npliftinf^  given  m  Dana's  Geology,  p.  5G1, 
Edition  of  ]S75.  has  an  interesting  note  on  the  Indian  sliell  heaps,  and  the 
Quahaug  and  03'Ster  of  Maine.  It  is  supposed  that  the  La])rador  current 
was  once  turned  aside  hy  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  Bellisle  and  a  union 
of  Xewfoundland  witli  tiie  continent. 

'Tliis  is  the  estimate  of  AValtev  Wells  in  his  ''Water  Tower  of  :>[aine," 
a  work  evincing  an  ability  and  geiuus  deserving  better  notice.  The  first 
part  of  this  work  ought  to  be  republished  as  a  text-book  for  our  schools. 
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power  equal  to  6,600,000  horse.  This  power  concentrated 
and  utilized  as  is  done  in  our  factories,  would  be  equal  to  the 
labor  ten  hours  a  da}^  every  working  day  in  the  year,  of  more 
tluiu  80,000,000  men.  This  indicates  in  what  direction  our 
industries  are  to  extend,  and  is  a  prophecy  of  what  JMaine  is 
yet  to  be. 

And  she  is  favored  in  other  respects  for  manufacturing. 
The  sea  winds  bring  salubrious  airs ;  the  drainage  banishes 
malarial  taints,  and  even  the  cold  is  of  good  account.  The 
high  heats  of  summer  must  always  be  a  drawback  to  any 
extensive  scale  of  manufactures  in  the  South.  You  can  shut 
out  cold,  but  not  so  easily  heat.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  diminished  productiveness  of  factory  labor  in  the  South 
compared  with  that  in  the  Xorth,  due  to  this  cause,  reaches 
the  remarkable  figure  of  ten  per  cent.^  But  our  winters 
bring  even  more  direct  profits.  ]Maine  not  only  quarries 
stone,  but  ice.  Here  is  a  kind  of  export  of  raw  material 
which  will  not  impoverisli.  If  her  rock  and  her  cold  can  be 
turned  to  wealth,  she  has  an  inexliaustible  resource.* 

Great  manufactiu'ing  interests  demand  capital.  We  have 
missed  the  golden  opportunities  when  investments  were 
oflered  from  abroad.  Xow  manufactures  have  gained  a  better 
footing  elsewhere,  and  there  is  said  to  be  already  an  over 
production  of  the  great*  staples.     For  this   w^e  must  be 

^Wells'  "Water  PoAver  of  Maine. 

-The  decided  cliang-e  of  climate  between  tlie  region  nortli  of  Cape  Cod 
and  that  soutli  of  it.  is  often  noticed.  The  cape  in  fiict  appears  to  he  tlie 
index  on  tlie  dividing  line  of  two  zones.  The  cnrious  reasoning  of  Dr. 
Ilolyoke  (Transactions  Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  I,) 
that  it  is  the  great  nnniber  of  evergreens  in  onr  woods  which  eanses  our 
cold. — a  reasoning  thonght  so  satisfactory  by  Jndge  Snllivan.  (Ilistorj^ 
of  Maine,  p.  8)  cannot  now  be  relied  on  to  explain  the  decided  and 
inveterate  habit  of  winter  to  have  its  own  way  with  ns.  Dr.  Kohl  pnts 
the  case  for  Elaine  with  jndicial  mildness:  ''The  natnre  of  its  climate 
inclines  more  to  the  conntries  north  of  it,  than  to  the  States  south  of  Cape 
Cod."  The  reason  he  gives  (Discovery  of  the  East  Coast,  p.  44)  is  that 
the  Arctic  current  branches  off  and  circulates  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  while 
the  warm  Gulf  Stream  tempers  the  airs  of  the  more  southerly  Xew 
England  shores. 
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patient, — work  our  way  and  pay  our  way.  But  I  am  not  <o 
much  troubled  for  that.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  th«' 
only  manufactures  we  should  long  for  are  the  great  ones 
which  bring  in  crowds  of  foreign  operatives  who  do  not 
understand  our  institutions,  and  who. do  not  enter  into  our 
social  life  and  well-being.  ]My  hope  for  Maine  lies  largely  in 
those  many  minor  industries  already  referred  to,  that  are 
pressing  into  service  natural  motors  and  native  skill  all  over 
the  State.  It  is  with  these  diversified  industries,  that  the 
true  prosperity  of  our  agriculture  is  vitally  connected.  An 
agriculture  which  depends  only  on  foreign  export  will  not 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  profit  and  independence.  Not  to 
insist  upon  that  general  law  that "  money  flows  in  the  same 
direction  as  raw  materials, — that  is,  from  the  prodacing 
countries  towards  tlie  great  industrial  and  business  centres, — 
I  urge  only  the  more  ol^vious  maxim,  that  diversified  in- 
dustries, widely  scattered  in  local  centres,  which  create  a 
near  and  constant  market,  and  secure  within  this  domestic 
circle  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  reciprocity  and  free 
trade,  afford  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  a  prosperous 
agriculture.  Thus  the  factory  and  the  farm  should  balance. 
All  that  which  is  product  of  the  farm  would  be  worked  to  its 
highest  form  and  use,  and  all  that,  brought  from  near  or  far, 
which  is  waste  and  refuse  to  the  factory,  return  health  and 
wealth  to  the  soil.  So  every  advantage  not  only  of  soil  anil 
material  resources,  but  also  of  native  aptitude,  tact  and  skill, 
the  division  of  labor,  the  association  of  capital  and  the  rapid 
circulation  of  wealth,  would  tend  to  the  stability,  the  up- 
building, the  broad  culture  and  total  well-being  of  the  State. 

But  we  have  not  mastered  all  the  lesson  yet.  We  shall  ni^t 
have  firm  footing  till  we  have  learned  to  turn  a  real  attention 
to  husbandry.  Xot  without  deep  meaning  was  that  old  foblc 
of  Antjeus,  the  giant  wrestler  who  could  bear  every  hurt  an<l 
come  otf  victor  in  every,  struggle,  because  his  strength  was 
renewed  whenever  he  touched  the  mother  earth ;  and  was 
only  overcome  when  Hercules  lifted  him  and  crushed  him  in 
the  air.   So  it  is  with  man.  And  so  with  the  State.   It  stands 
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ou  its  land.  If  it  slights  or  almses  that,  its  strength  is  gone. 
Well  might  Disraeli  ask,  what  has  become  of  the  yeomanry  of 
Kiigland,  that  made  her  ancient  fame  ?  And  well  may  we  ask, 
^Vhy  is  it  that  she,  the  richest,  is  yet  the  poorest  nation  in 
Christendom,  and  the  distance  between  her  classes  is  ever 
widening?^  One  answer  will  do  for  all.  She  has  driven  off 
the  small  owners  and  free-holders  from  the  soil  and  forced 
them  into  the  shops  and  factories, — competition  keeping 
wages  down,  and  low  wages  crushing  the  last  trace  of  God's 
image  out  of  humanity.  The  fields  that  once  supported  men 
and  women  and  children,  sound  in  body  and  in  soul,  have 
been  turned  into  sheep-walks  and  deer-parks,  and  gathered 
iuto  the  hands  of  a  few,  till  seven  hundred  men  own  a  quarter 
of  England,  and  there  are  only  200,000  persons  who  could 
be  called  land-owners  at  all.'  Then  the  tax  system  of  that 
country  makes  this  matter  worse.  The  tax  that  ought  to  be 
almost  prohibitory  on  lands  so  held  for  human  pride  and 
aggrandizement,  is  made  merely  nominal,  and  that  on  in- 
come but  a  trifle.    The  burden  of  the  tax  is  laid  on  consump- 

^This  is  no  random  rhetoric.  Any  one  larailiar  with  En^^-lish  social 
science, — or  even  with  niodern  English  novelists,  fors  that  matter. — vrill 
recognize  the  truth  implied  in  mv  question.  A  note  to  prove  this  truth 
would  swell  to  tlie  dimensions  of  a  whole  discourse.  Essays  on  this  topic 
are  nimierous.  I  refer  to  one  of  mucli  value  and  interest,  not  widely 
known  among  us:  -'The  Land  Laws  of  England,"  by  C.Wren  Hoskyns, 
Esq.,  published  among  tlie  Essays  of  the  Cobden  Club,  entitled  ••Systems 
of  Land  Tenures  in  Various  Countries,"  London,  1S7G. 

^^Ir.  Mulford's  statement  in  tlie  ''The  Xation,"  p.  G7,  ' that  one-half 
England  is  owned  by  TOO  proprietors  and  the  whole  number  is  reduced  to 
30.000 ' — a  statement  which  has  been  long  current — was  based  on  reports 
which  have  turned  out  to  be  uureliable.  An  analysis  in  the  •' London 
Times,"  April  7.  1S7G.  shows  that  874  owners  hold  9,307,133  acres ;  2,0S9 
owners  hold  14.S9G.321  acres ;  10,207  owners  hold  22,013,208  acres  ;  42.o24 
owners  hold  28.840.550  acres. 

lion.  George  C.  Brodiick  in  his  essay  on  the  ''Law  and  Custom  of 
rrimogeniture,"  (Cobtlen  Club  Essays,  187G.)  canvasses  the  land  statistics 
of  England  for  that  year  with  much  clearness  and  insight.  lie  tinds  that 
"  nearly  one-eighth  of  all  the  enclosed  land  in  England  and  Wales  is  in 
the  hands  of  100  owners;  that  nearly  one-sixth  is  in  the  hand>  of  less  than 
2S0  owners ;  and  that  above  one-fourth  is  in  the  hands  of  710  owners." 
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tion — on  the  human  body,  instead  of  on  profits  and  property.^ 
That  answers  the  question.  That  is  why  England,  though 
Empress  of  India,  and  though  her  colonies  and  conmicrct' 
encircle  the  earth,  is  yet  declining  in  civilization, — ^if  wo 
mean  hy  that  the  art  and  power  to  command  the  blessings  ot 
nature.  Tried  by  the  maxim  of  her  Bentham, — "The 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number," — her  system  has  be(.ii 
found  wanting.  Her  wealth  does  not  save  her,  though  she 
is  the  banker  of  the  nations.  Her  manufactures  do  not  save 
her,  though  she  is  the  workshop  of  the  world.  A  fatal  error 
is  at  her  heart,  which  makes  even  her  Christianity  ineifectual. 
She  has  taken  the  standing-place  out  from  under  the  feet  of 
her  people,  and  her  whole  moral  order  is  overturned.* 

Thank  Heaven,  we  have  not  come  to  that.  Our  people  are 
not  wretchedly  poor,  but  they  are  moving  away.  Our  lands 
are  not  usurped  by  a  few.  They  are  abandoned  by  the  many. 
But  part  of  the  result  is  the  same.  If  we  have  not  the  misery, 
we  have  the  desolation.  It  is  a  great  evil  and  a  hurt  to  have 
these  farms  stripped  and  forsaken,  and  these  resources  which 
might  by  earnestness  and  skill  be  made  to  warm  and  brighten 
many  a  home,  left  as  they  have  been  in  the  cold  clutch  of 
nature. 

Consider  for  a  moment  certain  gi-eat  and  beautiful  economic 
laws  : 

» Here  is  the  estimate  for  187G  :  Land  Tax,  £2,000,000 ;  Ijicome,  £3.000.- 
000;  Ciistoin.  Excise  aud  Licences,  (tax  on  consumption),  £58,000,000. 
Statesman's  Manual  for  1870,"  p.  215, 

Mr.  Greg. — "Essays  on  Tolitical  and  Social  Science,"  Vol.  L  p.  24^. 
Principles  of  Taxation,— argues  that  the  poor  in  England  do  not  pay  their 
fair  proportion  of  taxes,  because  the  rich  consume  more  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  the  poor. 

'I  liave  sought  in  vain  for  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  huA 
owners  in  tlie  United  States.  But  we  may  compare  France  with  Englaa  i- 
According  to  M.  de  Lavergne,  Economic  Ilurale  de  la  France,*' thef 
are  7.500.000  land  proprietors  in  th:it  country.  Well  may  Mr.  Cliii'f 
Leslie  say,  ''The  contrast  between  the  land  systems  of  France  and  Eni:- 
land  is  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle  wliich  European  society  otlVr- 
for  study  to  political  and  social  pliilosophy."  (The  Land  System  o( 
France,  p.  2SS.) 
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1.  As  man  advances,  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles 
^j:o  down,  and  those  of  agricultural  products  go  up. 

2.  In  a  healthy  state  of  things,  all  values  whatever, — 
'necessities,  luxuries,  silver  and  gold  even,  interest  and  profits, 

—tend  to  decline,  except  raw  material  and  ^vages.  Land  and 
labor — man  and  earth — therefore,  stand  together. 

Where  these  results  or  tendencies  do  not  appear,  some- 
thing is  wrong.  If  ''goods"  are  high,  and  wages  and  farm, 
products  low,  there  is  an  evil  power  at  work.  And  the  declin- 
ing value  of  our  larnis  tells  a  sad,  true  story  against  us.  It 
is  a  tiling  we  can  see  without  census  reports,  that  our  youth 
have  had  a  tendency  within  the  last  ten  years  to  fly  from 
labor  to  what  they  call  business  and  trade, — being  led  to 
think,  perhaps,  that  Exchange  is  a  higher  sphere  of  effort 
than  Production.* 

Unslvilled  farming,  unpaid  toil  and  heavy  taxes,  have  added 
an  impulse  to  tliis  attraction.  We  want  manufactures.  But 
one  interest  must  not  oppress  the  other.  Balance  is  the  wis- 
dom of  society.  If  to  atone  for  past  errors  you  attempt  to 
invite  manufactures  by  exempting  them  from  taxation,  and 
roll  that  burden  upon  the  little  farms,  you  drive  oif  the  sons 
from  the  homesteads  into  the  Babylon  of  the  marts  and  cities. 
We  must  call  our  youth  home  again.  If  need  be,  exempt  the 
old  farm  from  taxation,  instead  of  the  new  factory.  Do  not 
put  a  light  tax  on  timber-lands  and  heavy  one  on  homes. 

^  There  are  two  kinds  of  trade,— one  which  adds  to  values,  and  so  is 
truly  productive ;  another  which  takes  toll  out  of  values,  and  is  sinixdy 
destructive.  The  niercliant  who  gathers  various  things  from  far  places, 
aiid  stores  and  holds  them  subject  to  our  demand,  saves  us  the  inunense 
expense  of  time  and  money  in  travelling,  searching  and  transporting  each 
for  liimself;  and  this  is  the  same  in  eft'ect,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  as 
adding  directly  to  values.  It  is  obvious  tliat  the  number  of  such  mer- 
ciiants  has  a  natural  limit  in  tl»e  amounts  necessary  for  the  needs  of 
customers.  Tliere  is  anotht;r  kind  of  trader  who  does  not  add  to  values, — 
who  suuply  intercepts  things  as  they  pass  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
■iumer,  and  levies  an  Algerine  tribute  upon  them.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
chiss  is  worse  tlian  useless.  In  disturbed  times  such  as  we  have  had,  this 
tlas.s  increases  without  law  or  limit,  and  seems  to  thrive  at  the  expense  of 
jsuciety. 
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Favor  those  who  own  to  cultivate,  rather  than  those  w^hohoM 
for  spcciihition.  Encourage  the  men  and  women  w^ho  ov.i; 
their  hind  to  buikl  up  homes  and  rear  up  children,  and  draw 
out  a  perpetual  blessing  from  the  soil  and  sky,  and  so  mak- 
earthly  toil  win  heavenly  harvests;  That  is  w^hat  we  mii.-t 
come  to.  Home  again!  We  shall  not  have  *'good  times" 
until  sjieculation  and  trade  give  place  to  the  creation  of  real 
values — until  the  captive  children  return  from  Babylon  aiit] 
build  again  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  We  must  come  back  an'i 
touch  mother  earth  again  and  be  strong. 

Then  too  there  are  broad  helds  yet  to  be  taken  up  ;  for  the 
rich  resources  of  Maine  stretch  as  far  inland  as  the  wholr 
sweep  of  the  shore.  There  arc  no  fairer  gTain-fields  in  all 
the  AVestern  prairies  than  on  the  Aroostook  highlands.  Th^' 
little  band  of  Swedes  we  took  pains  to  plant  there  return  the 
cost  of  the  enterprise  in  the  example  they  have  set  us.  A 
ship-load  of  such  men  and  women  is  better  than  warehouse^ 
full  of  foreign  luxuries.  Doubtless  we  shall  hear  more  of 
their  virtues  when  they  have  votes  to  give.  With  souiiii 
thoughts  and  purposes  bearing  upon  op2:>ortunities  like  thesr. 
we  may  be  able  to  hold  back  at  least  some  eddy  in  the  Avcsr- 
ward  sweeping  tide  of  emigration.  And  if  not,  we  may  stii! 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  even  though  the 
course  of  Empire  tends  westward,  it  is  born  of  the  East. 

But  mind — has  not  Elaine  been  rich  in  that?  Yes,  to  over- 
production. That  is  to  say  she  has  produced  more  mind  tba:^ 
she  has  had  lit  work  for.  Statesmanship  was  for  a  long  tini' 
almost  the  only  sphere  which  allow^ed  scope  for  ambition - 
spirits,  without  banishing  them  from  their  homes.  Other- 
following  the  great  laws  of  mental  economy  sought  tielii- 
abroad.  And  was  it  not  right  and  well  that  the  best  miii<l' 
slioidd  ])e  called  away  ?  The  wdiole  country  claims  theui : 
the  world  even,  is  not  too  wide  for  their  fame. 

iVlind  is  above  matter.  ]\Ian  above  circumstance.  Of  sucb 
I  am  proud  to  see  is  still  the  pre-eminence  of  ]Maiue.  In  tl>' 
census  charts  which  present  the  illiteracy  of  the  States  i: 
grades  of  shadow,  she  stands  almost  as  white  as  snow — chi<  • 
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I  think  in  the  whole  sisterhood.  I  am  aware  that  this  does 
not  mean  everything.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  highest 
pitch  of  education  is  here  attained,  but  that  education  is 
broadest  spread.  Happy  has  been  for  her  the  law  that  the 
day  of  small  things  is  not  to  be  despised — that  the  little  red 
school-house  may  have  its  part  too  in  the  world's  affairs,  no 
loss  than  the  luxuries  of  storied  halls. 

It  is  the  way  we  use  things  that  makes  us.  But  the  con- 
cession is  not  needed.  Our  higher  institutions  have  done 
good  work.  Surely  without  disparagement  or  partiality  I 
may  ask  what  colleges  in  all  the  country  can  show  a  brighter 
roll,  relatively  or  absolutely,  than  the  little  college  which 
Maine  received  as  a  part  of  her  constitution.  How  can  I 
select  among  the  sons  of  Bowdoin — nearly  every  one  also  a 
son  of  Maine — names  that  shall  not  leave  too  many  peers  un- 
mentioned?  Hear  how  they  begin.  The  Abbots,  the  Aliens, 
the  Andersons,  the  Appletons,  the  Cheevers,  the  Goodwins, 
the  Hales,  the  Hamlins ; — and  to  speak  of  groups  by  noble 
types,  there  are  Stowe  and  Smith  among  scholars,  Evans  and 
Fessenden  among  statesmen,  Sergeant  Prentiss  among  orators, 
Munson  and  Cilley  among  martyrs,  Andrew  among  patriots, 
Howard  among  heroes,  Ha-svthorne  among  the  masters  of 
human  speech,  Longfellow  among  the  ministers  of  immortal 
song ! 

I  pass  over  the  story  of  the  war, — the  noble  devotion  with 
which  the  State,  almost  as  one  man,  stood  forth  for  the  sacred 
name  of  country ;  for  that  conservation  of  the  Being  of  the 
People  which  is  Supreme  Law,  of  which  institutions  are  the 
guaranty,  and  by  which  constitutions  are  to  be  interpreted ; 
— that  oneness  of  gi-eat  life  and  purpose,  achieving  wliat  no 
single  members  nor  separate  States  could  win,  but  can  be 
wrought  only  in  the  high  calling  of  the  Nation.  I  pass  over 
the  names  of  those  who,  meririno:  in  that  lar£2:er  life  all  that 
men  are  wont  to  make  the  end  of  living,  and  dedicating  on 
that  higli  altar  the  costliest  and  dearest  to  each  single  soul, 
received  into  their  own  bosoms  the  blows  that  were  struck  at 
14 
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their  country's.  They  are  mustered  on  broader  rolls,  and 
held  in  holier  keeping.  So  far  as  figures  can  tell  an^'thing, 
it  is  enouorh  to  sav,  that  nearly  75,000  answered  that  hi^'h 
summons  on  land  and  sea,  and  25,000  of  the  flower  of  our 
youth  slee[3 — no,  they  shine,  in  their  galaxy  of  graves, — from 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  Kio  Grande  ! 

And  all  this  toil  and  service  and  sacrifice — shall  it  be  lost? 
Shall  it  not  live,  and  live  here,  where  it  had  its  birth  and 
belonging — though  its  work  and  burial  be  elsewhere  ?  They 
who  fell  at  Marathon  and  Thermopylae  fell  for  Greece  for- 
ever, and  for  freedom  wherever.  So  they,  born  here,  who 
have  toiled  and  sulFered  and  follen,  shall  live  in  the  life  to  be. 
For  even  though,  as  I  sometimes  fear,  another  Centennial 
shall  not  dawn  upon  the  Republic, — if  after  all  the  toil  and 
tears  the  Constitution  proves  inadequate  to  its  idea,  and  the 
Union  weighed  down  with  opposing  interests  and  disinte- 
grated by  sectional  hate,  breaks  asnnder, — ^man  will  live — 
freedom  will  live,  and  live  here.  We  indeed  may  not ;  nor 
our  sons.  If  we  prove  unworthy,  into  whose  liands  these 
powers  and  materials  are  given  as  trusts — if  failing  in  our 
opportunity,  and  false  to  duty,  the  glory  shall  pass  away 
from  us, — even  then,  what  God  has  made  and  placed  here  will 
abide  ;  and  I  know  some  master  mind  will  then  arise,  who 
seeing  the  great  points  of  advantage  and  just  bearing  of 
things,  and  entering  into  the  creative  thought  of  Him  who 
*'hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation,"  will  reconstruct  these  boundaries,  and 
reaiTange  these  forces  in  more  effective  combinations,  so  that 
neither  the  nations  tluit  are  the  workers,  nor  the  world  that 
is  the  woi-king  place,  shall  fail  of  their  noble  ends. 

But  brighter  days  are  in  store  for  ^Maine.  AVe  see  even 
now  the  refluent  Avave.  Slowly,  as  ignorance  is  dispelled  and 
prejudice  overcome,  and  interest  appears,  men  are  turning 
towards  ^Maine.  Lal)or  and  capital  and  mind  learn  that  they 
can  coml)ine  here  with  singular  advantage.  Xay,  some  of 
the  primeval  glory  }'et  remains.  Undeveloped  forces  and 
materials  of  irood  are  still  within  easv  reach.    And  old  ones 
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rhat  were  abandoned,  not  because  they  were  exhausted,  but 
hecause  human  patience  and  skill  were  wanting,  will  re- 
awaken, when  the  new  life,  and  the  new  force,  take  hold 
n  Grain  on  things  ! 

The  task  is  done.  Or  rather  I  have  done.  The  thought  I 
saw  before  me — to  set  Maine  in  her  true  light — is  but  half 
attained.  Like  all  our  human  endeavor  the  end  disappoints 
the  hope, — or  rather  the  end  is  never  reached.  I  have  not 
sought  to  write  history.  But  the  tield  is  open,  and  as  yet 
almost  unwrought.  Much  history  is  here  which  never  has 
been  written.  In  no  part  of  the  country  have  ditferent 
nations  so  long  and  sternly  contended  for  the  ground.  In 
no  part  of  the  Xew  AVorld  has  early  history  been  more  tinged 
with  romance.  Scores  of  places  along  this  Gulf  of  jNIaine 
have  beheld  scenes  and  events  which  the  genius  of  a  Scott 
could  rekindle  to  thrillins:  interest.  And  in  the  dim  rea'ions 
that  lie  beyond  history,  what  legends  and  marvels  float  form- 
less in  the  outer  mist !  Science  may  not  care  to  inquire 
what  sounds  and  voices  those  were  which  rose  amidst  storm 
and  surge,  as  of  fierce  spirits  battling  in  the  upper  air  around 
the  *'Isle  of  Demons"  of  which  Thevet  tells.  But  echoes  of 
sweet  and  sad  and  terrible  things  still  haunt  the  lonely  shore. ^ 
And  long  ago  the  search  was  ended  for  Norumbega,  the  lost 
city  of  the  East — whose  silver  pillars  and  golden  domes  many 
an  old  traveller  avers  he  had  seen  with  mortal  eyes, — but  the 
legend  lingers  of  a  knightly  pilgrim,  who  faint  and  dizzy 
with  seeking,  saw  at  last  its  domes  and  spires  flashing  in  the 
glory  of  the  setting  sun,  till  one  sense  quickening  another,  he 
seems  to  catch  the  tone  of  chants  and  hymns  and  chapel  ])ells, 
and  before  his  very  touch  the  crystal  gates  swing  open,  as  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  descending  from  above,  where  death 
leaves  him  and  his  true  life  begins.' 

^Parkmaii  (Pioneers  of  France,  pp.  173,  203,)  gives  one  of  those  wild 
If't^ends  from  Thevet. 

=  iraklnyt.  TIT.  pp.  120,  lOS.  Kohl.  Di^eovery  East  Coast.  I  owe  to  Tlov. 
B.  F.  De  Costa  the  pleasure  of  reaclin;^  his  !jt.  antiful  account  of  tlie  little 
poem  "  Xorunibega  *'  in  his  articli;  "The  Lost  City  of  New  Enghuur' : 
Magazine  of  American  History,  January,  1S77. 
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But  Maine  has  many  things  yet  to  take  hold  of  human 
interests,  and  to  stir  life  and  love.  Her  thousand  lakes  em- 
bosomed in  deep  forests, — her  Blount  Katahdn,  sombre  and 
solitary,  more  wonderful  in  some  ways  even  than  the  White 
Hills,  with  its  strange  craters  and  battlemcnted  peaks,  its 
wider  vision  of  far-stretching  woods  in  a  net-work  of  count- 
less silver-threaded  streams  and  blue  waters, — and  this  great 
and  wide  sea — this  wonderful  shore — these  beaches  and  bays 
and  harbors,  and  bold  headlands  sun-steeped  in  loveliness  or 
storm-swept  in  grandeur; — these  things  invite  the  brave,  the 
noble,  the  cultured ; — those  who  love  nature's  simplicity,  and 
are  partakers  of  her  sacraments.  Thought  comes  here  and 
dwells.  The  wearied  with  work  come  here  to  worship. 
Homes  of  wealth  arise,  and  scorn  not  humbler  ones,  but  give 
a  helping  hand  to  honest  and  homely  toil.  This  will  knit 
hearts  together  anew,  and  they  will  love  the  land,  and  the  land 
will  give  back  strengih.  For  Mountain  and  Iliver  and  Sea 
— emblems  of  freedom  and  power — are  more  than  emblems. 
They  hold  a  people  to  their  thought,  and  so  make  them  strong. 

And  it  would  seem  as  if  the  day  must  come — for  it  is  writ- 
ten in  these  imperishable  prophecies — when  in  the  revolutions 
and  evolutions  of  history  the  shores  of  this  Gulf  of  ]Maine 
will  be  the  seat  of  industrial,  social  and  political  empire,  even 
beyond  the  early  dreams  ;  for  it  will  be  an  empire  where  no 
despot  either  of  politics  or  traffic,  shall  make  merchandize  of 
souls,  but  where  ]VL\n,  in  making  himself  master,  makes  all 
men  free  ! 


REPORT  OF  CILNTENNLVL  COMMISSION. 


To  the  HonorahJe  Governor  and  Council 

of  the  State  of  Maine  : 

Having  accomplished  the  work  for  which  we  were  appointed, 
we  herewith  present  our  report. 

In  March,  1871,  Congress  passed  *' An  Act  to  provide  for 
celebrating  the  One  Hundi'cdth  Anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  by  holding  an  International  Exhibition  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Products  of  the  Soil  and  Mine,  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six." 

It  was  specified  in  the  act,  that  the  same  should  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  a  Commission,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  two  dele- 
gates from  each  State,  and  from  each  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  whose  functions  shall  continue  till  the  close  of  the 
Exhil)ition,  shall  be  constituted,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
prepare  and  superintend  the  execution  of  a  plan  for  holding 
the  Exhibition.  It  was  provided  that  said  Commissioners 
should  be  appointed  within  one  year,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  nomination  of  the  governors  of  the 
States  and  Territories  respectively.  It  was  also  specified 
that  no  compensation  for  services  should  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
missioners or  other  officers  provided  by  the  act,  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  lia])le  for  any  expenses  attending  such  exhibi- 
tion, or  l)y  reason  of  the  same. 

Joshua  Xye  of  Augusta,  and  Charles  P.  Kimball  of  Port- 
land, were  nominated  by  the  Governor  as  Commissioners  for 
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Maine,  and  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1871. 

After  serving  for  three  years,  ^Ir.  Kimball  resigned,  and 
moved  to  New  York,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  from  that  State. 

Charles  H.  Haskell  of  Portland  vras  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  ^Ir.  Kimball. 

In  February,  1874,  by  a  Resolve  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  five  members,  who  with  the  Commissioners 
should  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Centennial  Managers, 
to  see  that  the  State  is  properly  represented  in  the  proposed 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States.  Said  Commissioners  to  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  personal  seiTices,  except  necessary 
expenses. 

Under  this  resolve,  the  Governor  appointed  J.  H.  McCMul- 
len  of  Biddeford,  Fred  F.  Shaw  of  Paris,  Charles  H.  Eoberts 
of  Bangor,  W.  H.  Simpson  of  Belfast,  and  Edwin  Sprague 
of  Rockland. 

Enoch  Knight  of  Poilland  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  xVfter  a  short  service,  jNIr.  McMullen  resigned  and 
Fred  N.  Dow  of  Portland  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

For  want  of  funds,  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  persons 
to  canvass  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  exhibition;  and,  per- 
haps, for  want  of  information,  the  people  appeared  to  mani- 
fest but  little  interest  in  what  has  now  passed  into  history  as 
the  grandest,  and  most  successful  exhibition  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Members  of  the  Board  visited  various  places  in  the  State, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  coming 
exhibition,  and  induce  the  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and 
all  other  classes  of  producers,  to  unite  together,  and  hy 
sending  their  products  to  Philadelphia,  do  honor  to  the  State, 
make  a  market  for  their  merchandise,  and  contribute,  on  their 
part,  to  make  the  exhibition  a  grand  success.  ]\[r.  Kiml^all 
prepared  an  addi-ess  on  the  exhibition,  and  delivered  the  same 
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several  times  in  the  State,  once  before  the  members  of  the 
Leirislature,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  press  of  the  State,  as  usual,  ^vel^e  very  kind  and  liberal, 
advertising  free  of  ex|iense,  and  cop3'ing  articles  from  other 
papers,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  exhibition,  and  the 
progi-ess  being  made  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world  in  preparation 
for  the  same.  The  ladies  of  Lewiston,  Portland,  Bangor, 
Augusta,  Belfast,  Skowhcgan,  and  other  places,  tried  to 
arouse  an  interest,  and  so  raise  funds,  by  holding  Centennial 
Levees  and  Tea  Parties,  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  get- 
ting up  and  running  the  Exhibition.  In  this  way  they  were 
quite  successful,  and  contributed  a  respectable  amount,  all  of 
which  was  highly  appreciated. 

And  yet,  it  was  hard  work  to  create  the  interest  demanded, 
to  make  the  people  feel  that  it  was  .to  be  their  exhibition, 
and  that  all  they  did  for  it  would  add  to  their  own  resources, 
by  advertising  extensively  the  many  industries  of  the  whole 
State. 

Many  looked  upon  it  as  a  local  affair,  or  Fourth  of  July 
Celebration,  and  the  question  has  been  asked  frequently, 
*'Will  it  hoM  more  than  a  day,  or  a  week?"  We  mention 
this,  to  give  some  little  idea  of  the  lack  of  interest  and  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  it.  In  fact,  a  journalist,  one  of  the  editors 
of  one  of  the  principal  papers  in  the  State,  in  conversation 
last  February,  asserted  that  it  was  his  candid  oi)inion  that 
not  five  hundred  persons  would  visit  the  Exhibition  from 
Maine.  This  same  gentleman  was  one  of  the  first  to  visit 
the  Exhibition,  and  was  enthusiastic  over  its  grandeur,  and 
expressed  deep  regret  thiit  he  had  possessed  so  little  faith, 
when  more  would  have  made  the  laljors  of  those  hard  at  work 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Exhibition,  comparatively  so  much 
easier. 

In  February  last,  a  Resolve  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
appropriating  ten  thousand  dollars  "for  the  befitting  exposi- 
tion of  ]Maine's  resources  at  the  fortiicoming  International 
Exhibition  at  Philadolpliia,  to  be  expended,  or  so  much  there- 
of as  shall  be  necessary,  under  the  care  of  the  State  Centen- 
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nial  Commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
and  Council." 

The  following  Order  was  passed  by  the  Council,  *'That  all 
bills  to  be  paid  from  the  Appropriation  for  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  must  be  approved  by  the  United  States  Centen- 
nial Conmiissioners  from  this  State,  before  they  are  presented 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  payment." 

If  the  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  had  been  made 
one  year  earlier,  the  number  of  exhibits  from  Maine  would 
have  been  lar^jelv  increased.  Beino-  made  within  three  months 
of  the  time  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  it 
was  too  late  to  add  much  to  what  had  already  been  promised. 
The  Commissioners  did  what  they  could,  however,  and  sev- 
eral fine  additions  were  made  of  machinery,  textile  fabrics, 
and  the  State  Exhibit  of  the  Educational  Department,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Johnson,  or  under  his  superintendence. 

Notwithstandini]:  all  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have 
labored,  the  State  of  ]Maine  made  a  more  than  good  contri- 
bution, and  many  of  the  exhibits  were  most  excellent,  and 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  visitors  in  attendance. 
Nearly  one  hundred  entries  were  made,  and  in  point  of  appli- 
cations for  space,  Maine  stood  eighth  on  the  list  of  States. 
Nearly  fifty  aAvards  were  made,  and  medals  will  be  presented 
to  the  exhibitors,  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared.  Textile 
fabrics  in  abundance  were  contributed  from  the  mills  in  Saco, 
Biddeford,  Lisbon,  Auburn,  Lewiston,  Camden,  South  Ber- 
wick, Sanford  and  Saccarappa,  not  surpassed  by  those  from 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  granite  was  unequalled  by  any 
exhibited,  especially  the  wrought  granite  presented  by  the 
Bod  well  Granite  Company  of  Rockland,  and  the  ornamental 
display  of  granite  from  the  Hallowell  Granite  Company  of 
Hallowell. 

Gen.  Tillson  of  Kockland  also  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of 
wrought  gi-anite  from  his  quarry.  Specimens  of  the  Red 
Beach  Granite  Company  of  Calais  were  exhibited,  fully  equal 
to  the  Scotch  granite  ;  and  it  was  at  first  hardly  credited  that 
Maine  could  supply  the  whole  country  with  this  beautiful 
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material  for  building,  monumental  and  ornamental  purposes. 
Tliis  is  absolutely  true,  as  any  one  can  readily  ascertain  by 
examination. 

W.  K.  Chase  of  Bluehill,  exhibited  a  fine  granite  pedestal, 
and  F.  O.  Martin  of  St.  George,  a  beautiful  granite  block. 
Specimens  were  also  exhibited  from  nearly  all  the  quarries  in 
the  State,  including  Gouldsboro',  Jonesport,  Spruce  Head, 
Fox  Island,  &c. 

The  very  best  of  slate  was  exhibited  by  the  Maine  Slate 
Company  of  Skowhegan,  A.  IT.  IMerrill  of  Bangor,  and  C.  H. 
Chandler  of  Brownville. 

Specimens  of  iron  ore  and  products  from  the  Katahdin  Iron 
Works,  were  exhibited  by  O.  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  lessee,  of  Ban- 
gor, the  quality  of  which  was  pronounced  by  geologists  to  be 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

The  Hon.  Enoch  Knight,  in  his  "Xew  Story  of  the  State 
of  Maine,"  says,  in  describing  the  importance  of  the  Katahdin 
Iron  Works,  "The  deposits  there  are  so  very  large,  that 
nobody  has  ever  calculated  the  duration  of  supply.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  constant  as  well  as  vast  accumulation,  and  is  so  easy  to 
mine — being  a  surface  deposit — that  it  costs  only  one  dollar 
per  ton  to  deliver  it  at  the  furnace.  The  charcoal  to  smelt  it 
costs  about  seven  cents  a  bushel,  and  it  yields  60  per  cent,  of 
pure  iron.  The  great  value  of  charcoal-iron,  compared  with 
the  anthracite  productions  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  is 
well  understood,  and  hence  the  importance  of  this  great  re- 
source in  the  midst  of  an  inexhaustible  wood-supply.  And  to 
compare  this  enterprise  with  any  other  in  this  entire  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  is  most  gratifying.  Thus  in  Connecticut, 
where  charcoal-iron  is  obtained,  it  costs  not  far  from  six  dol- 
lars a  ton  to  mine  it.  The  charcoal  to  smelt  it  is  near  twenty 
cents  a  bushel,  while  it  yields  only  40  per  cent,  pure  iron. 

And  when  the  railway  shall  be  extended  from  ]Milo  »to 
Brownville,  as  is  ])romised,  this  wonderful  ore-bed  will  be 
only  twelve  miles  from  a  point  of  rail-shipment. 

Now,  while  I  am  neither  called  upon  nor  authorized  to  give 
15 
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details  of  any  of  the  great  business  I  have  been  treating  of, 
I  may  justly,  because  truthfully  say,  that  no  concern  in  this 
country  is  making  so  fine  quality  of  iron  with  so  handsome 
results.  In  all  the  known  tests,  it  has  been  accorded  the 
highest  commendation,  from  the  car  works  of  Portland  to 
the  cutlery  establishments  of  England ;  and,  considering  this 
already  developed  region  in  connection  with  the  other  equally 
sure  sources  of  production,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
State  will  one  day  become  as  well  known  for  her  iron  as  she 
has  been  for  her  lumber  and  her  ships,  even  in  the  days  when 
we  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  these  as  her  only  claim  to 
commercial  consequence." 

Mr.  F.  n.  Patten  of  Bath,  exhibited  specimens  of  feldspar 
and  quartz  varieties.  It  is  said  the  largest  and  finest  deposit 
of  feldspar  to  be  found  on  the  continent,  is  located  in  the 
county  of  Sagadahoc,  in  our  own  State. 

In  machinery  several  fine  exhibits  were  contributed  from 
Maine,  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  being  from  the 
Plardy  Machine  Company  of  Biddeford,  card  grinders,  and 
the  Saco  Water  Power  Company  of  the  same  city,  of  mill 
machinery. 

The  Lewdston  Machine  Company  of  Lewiston,  made  a  fine 
display  of  looms. 

The  Dunn  Edge  Tool  Company  of  West  Waterville,  and 
Hiram  Holt  &  Co.,  of  East  Wilton,  made  a  large  display  of 
agricultural  tools. 

The  Portland  Packing  Company,  Burnham  &  Morrill,  and 
John  Wihslow  Jones  of  Portland,  made  excellent  exhibits  of 
hermetically  sealed  goods. 

S.  L.  Goodale  of  Saco,  made  an  exhibit  of  food  extract, 
from  fish,  an  entirely  new  preparation,  which  promises  to  be 
of  great  value. 

C.  B.  Harrington  of  Bath,  exhibited  a  finely  constructed 
miniature  yacht,  and  J.  H.  Snow  of  Bucksport,  and  S. 
McGilvery  of  Belfast,  two  beautiful  models  of  ships. 

J.  W.  Stockwell  of  Portland,  made  a  large  exhibit  of 
'   cement  pipe  and  machinery. 
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Among  the  numerous  exhibits  made  were  the  following: 

J.  W.  !Munger,  Portland,  detergent. 

A.  C.  Schlotterbeck,  Portland,  thermometers. 

Knight  &  TVhidden,  Portland,  calcined  plaster. 

L.  F.  Pingree,  Portland,  ailificial  limbs. 

Androscoggin  Pulp  Company,  Portland,  wood  pulp. 

Joseph  ^\^ood,  Wiscasset,  bound  newspapers. 

"VTestbrook  IManufocturing  Company,  Portland,  cotton  duck. 

Evans  Eilio  Company,  Mechanic  Falls,  repeating  rifles. 

J.  P.  Bass,  Bangor,  photograph  burnishers. 

A.  P.  Morrison,  Portland,  plating  solution. 

Ara  Cushman,  Auburn,  boots  and  shoes. 

J.  Whithead,  South  Paris,  ranges.  i  > 

William  Flowers,  Bangor,  life  boat. 

J.  S.  Smith,  Bangor,  extension  ladder  and  fire  escape. 

J.  C.  Getchell,  Machias,  gipsy  capstan. 

E.  W.  Barker,  Portland,  car  coupler. 
L.  R.  Palmer,  Belfiist,  stave  jointer. 

How-ard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Belfast,  mitering  machine. 
Ajidi-ew  Morse,  Skowhegan,  models. 
Burgess  Proof  Press,  Belfast,  proof  press. 

F.  Lyford,  Augusta,  clothes  dryer. 
W.  Thompson,  Gardiner,  road  scraper. 

A.  W.  Decrow,  Bangor,  smoke  conductor  for  cars. 
George  T.  Follansbee,  Lewiston,  steam  pumps. 
Ansel  Stevens,  Gorham,  mowing  machine. 
A.  J.  Mosher,  Deering,  bag  holder. 

Paris  Hill  ]\Ianufacturing  Company,  Paris,  children's  car- 
riages and  sleds. 

Joseph  Russell,  Portland,  sleighs. 

Hugh  Smith,  Gray,  sleighs. 

Louise  Glover,  Augusta,  crochet  work. 

York  Manufacturing  Company,  Biddeford,  cottons. 

Lewiston  Mills,  Lewiston,  cotton  fabrics. 

Bates  Mills,  Lewiston,  cotton  and  woolens. 

Hill  ^Manufacturing  Company,  Lewiston,  cottons. 

Androscoggin  Mills,  Lewiston,  cottons. 
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Continental  Mills,  Lewiston,  cottons. 
Barker  ]Mills,  Auburn,  cottons. 
Pepperell  Mills,  BiJdeford,  cottons. 
Laconia  Mills,  Biddeford,  cottons. 
Farwell  Mill,  Lisbon,  cottons. 
Worumbo  Mills,  Lisbon,  woolens. 

Newichawanick  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Berwick, 
woolens. 

Knox  Woolen  Company,  Camden,  feltings. 

Sanford  Mills,  Sanford,  carriage  robes. 

Cabot  Manufacturing  Company,  Brunswick,  cottons. 

Westbrook  Manufacturing  Company,  Saccarappa,  duck. 
■  Harry  Brown  of  Portland,  exliibited  a  tine  oil  painting, 
<«Tlie  Giant's  Causeway,"  and  P.  II.  Holmes  of  Gardiner 
exhibited  an  oil  painting,  "New  England  Autumn  Scene." 
Both  were  of  decided  merit,  and  were  much  admired  by  the 
lovers  of  the  beautiful. 

.  A  collective  exhibit  of  orchard  fruits  by  the  Maine  State 
Pomological  Society,  150  varieties,  convinced  the  people  that 
as  good  a  quality  of  apples  can  be  grown  in  Maine  as  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  This  exhibit  commanded  the  at- 
tention and  admiration  of  the  thousands  of  natives  of  Maine, 
now  residing  in  other  States,  who  offered  fabulous  prices  for 
specimens  to  take  home  to  show  to  their  children,  who  never 
having  visited  Maine,  were  slow  to  believe  that  fine  apples 
could  grow  on  its  soil. 

Hall  C.  Burleigh  of  Fairfield,  made  an  exhibit  of  his  most 
excellent  herd  of  Hereford  cattle,  and  as  usual  received  sev- 
eral awards  and  medals.  His  herd  was  superior  to  any  ex- 
hibited. ^Ir.  Burleigh  was  at  great  expense,  and  won  gTcat 
credit  to  himself,  as'  well  as  to  the  State,  by  his  superior 
exhibit. 

The  collective  educational  exhibit,  by  Warren  Johnson, 
State  Superintendent,  was  a  commendable  one,  and  received 
a  medal,  and  also  one  each  for  the  Board  of  Instruction  of  the 
cities  of  Portland,  Lcwiston,  and  Augusta,  for  pupils'  work. 
Many  of  the  exhibitors  made  large  sales  of  their  exhibits 
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during  the  exhibition,  and  must  be  abundantly  repaid  for  all 
the  expense  and  trouble  incurred. 

Many  exliibits  were  made  by  ]Maine  residents,  and  of  Maine 
products  by  agents  in  other  States,  that  did  not  joass  through 
the  local  Board,  increasing  the  numl)er  largely,  but  which 
cannot  be  correctly  given  in  this  report ;  nor'  is  it  yet  possible 
to  give  all  the  awards,  which  in  point  of  numbers  and  char- 
acter are  very  flattering. 

Among  the  awards  given  are  the  following : 

Red  Beach  Granite  Company,  red  granite. 

Maine  Slate  Company,  slate.  / 

A.  H.  Men-ill,  slate.    C.  H.  Chandler,  slate. 

J.  ^Y.  Stockwell,  cement  pipe  machinery. 

A.  B.  Morrison,  gold  and  silver  solution. 

Portland  Packing  Company,  canned  goods. 

Burnliam  &  Morrill,  canned  goods. 

J.  Winslow  Jones,  canned  goods. 

'VVestbrook  Manuiiicturing.  Company,  cotton  duck. 

Hill  ^lanufacturing  Company,  cotton  fabrics. 

York  ]Manufiicturing  Company,  cotton  fabrics. 

Barker  ^Mill,  cotton  fabrics. 

Farwell  Manufacturing  Company,  cotton  fabrics. 
Lewiston  Mills,  cotton  fabrics. 
Bates  Manufacturing  Company,  cotton  fabrics. 
Androscoggin  ]Mills,  cotton  fabrics. 
Continental  Mills,  cotton  fabrics. 
Cabot  Manufacturing  Company,  cotton  fabrics. 
Lewiston  Manufacturing  Company,  looms,  and  warping 
machines. 

Saco  Abater  Power  Machine  Company,  loom  machinery. 
Bates  Woolen  Mills,  beavers  and  ropellants. 
Xewichawaniek  ^Manufacturing  Company,  blankets. 
Ivnox  '\Voolen  ]Mills,  feltings. 
S.  L.  Goodale,  food  extract. 
Sanford  ]\Iills,  carriage  robes. 

Paris  ^lanufacturing  Company,  children's  sleds  and  wagons. 
George  F.  Foilansbee,  double  propeller  pumps. 
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Joseph  S.  Smith,  extension  ladder  and  fire  escape. 
Howard  ]Manufacturing  Company,  mitering  machine. 
Hardy  Machine  Company,  card  grinders. 
Dunn  Edge  Tool  Company,  sc\i:hes. 
Hiram  Holt,  hay  knives. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  collective  exhibit. 
Board  of  Education,  Portland,  pupils'  work. 
Board  of  Education,  Lewiston,  pupils'  work. 
Board  of  Education,  Augusta,  pupils'  work. 
Louise  Glover,  crochet  work. 
H.  C.  Burleigh,  herd  of  Herefords,  six  awards. 
Maine  State  Pomological  Society,   collective  exhibit  of 
orchard  fruits. 

Evans  Rifle  Company,  Mechanic  Falls,  rifles. 
Joseph  Russell,  Portland,  sleighs. 

Machinery  was  sold  to  be  taken  to  foreign  countries,  and  a 
trade  has  been  opened  that  must  yield  a  rich  profit. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  the  number  of  Maine 
people  who  visited  the  Exhibition.  Several  thousand  entered 
their  names  in  the  Register  at  our  Headquarters,  in  the  east 
end  of  the  main  building. 

From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  we  are  conlictent 
that  not  less  than  25,000  of  the  people  of  Maine  visited  the 
Exhibition  at  some  time  during  the  season,  and  probably  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Some  of  our  people  who  visited  Philadelphia,  seemed  dis- 
appointed in  not  finding  a  Maine  house  to  be  used  for  head- 
quarters by  the  visitors  from  this  State.  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  convenience,  but  the  Commissioners  could  find 
no  authority  in  the  act  passed  gi^'ing  them  power  to  appro- 
priate the  money  for  any  such  purpose. 

The  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  at 
a  very  late  day,  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  a  few 
enthusiasts,  and  only  for  a  specific  puri)ose.  The  Commis- 
sioners felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  expend  the  money  as  eco- 
nomically as  if  it  had  been  their  own ;  and  now,  after  the 
experience  and  observation  of  the  past  season,  we  are  coufi- 
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dent  that  several  thousand  dollars  expended  in  the  building 
of  a  house,  would  have  been  a  foolish  exi:)enditure  of  money. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Commissioners  of  several  States, 
who  built  houses,  that  our  method  was  the  wiser  one,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  them  had  they 
taken  the  same  course. 

The  Commissioners  endeavored  to  do  their  duty  faithfully, 
working  for  several  months  in  caring  for  and  fitting  up  what 
was  placed  under  their  protection.  Some  of  them  had  ex- 
pended much  time,  and  to  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  during 
the  four  years  of  ^preparation  for  the  exhibition,  without  cost 
to  the  State  :  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  exhibition 
gave  their  labors  freely,  paying  for  having  their  own  business 
done  at  home,  and  taking  from  the  appropriation  made  only 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  their  bill  of  expenses  while  in  attend- 
ance on  the  exliibition. 

By  using  the  money  in  a  judicious  maimer,  nearly  one  half 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  last  Legislature  remains  in  the 
treasury,  and  of  the  $12,000  appropriated  for  our  use  during 
the  past  three  years,  $5,448.11  remains  unexi^ended. 

An  address  on  the  History  and  Resources  of  Maine,  was 
delivered  in  the  judges'  hall,  on  the  exhibition  gi-ounds,  by 
Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  President  of  Bowdoin  College, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  November.  It  was  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  scholarly  production,  and  was  admired  by  all 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  The 
address  should  be  printed  for  general  circulation.  Many 
applications  have  already  been  made  to  us  for  copies  of  the 
same  by  persons  who  were  present,  not  only  from  Maine,  but 
from  several  other  States  and  territories.  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  address  is  well  calculated  to  make  our  State  better 
kno'vsTi,  and  more  appreciated  by  even  our  own  people. 

The  Exhibition  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Governor 
Sclden  Connor  and  his  Staff  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  ^lay,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  J uly. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  as  well  as  many 
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members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  \Tsited 
the  Exhibition  sometime  durins:  the  season. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  for.  their  advice  and  assistance;  to  tlio 
women  of  Maine  for  their  efforts  to  raise  money  in  behalf  of 
the  exliibition ;  to  the  State  Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
same,  for  their  unceasing  efforts  to  do  honor  to  our  State  in 
the  exhibit  of  its  products  ;  to  the  exhibitors  for  their  readi- 
ness to  contribute  from  all  the  industries  of  the  State ;  and 
to  the  press,  that  has  by  its  unceasing  efforts,  been  the  great 
educator  of  the  people,  leading  them  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  exhibition,  and  making  it,  as  it  has  proved,  an  honor 
to  our  country,  and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  March,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  making  the  announcement  in 
the  presence  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  people,  includinir 
representative  officials  of  thirty-eight  foreign  nations,  and  of 
thirty-seven  commonwealths  comprising  the  Union. 

During  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  days,  Sundays  ex- 
cluded, on  which  the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  open,  from 
May  10th  to  November  10th,  the  official  returns  show  tht' 
attendance  of  paying  visitors  to  have  been  8,004,274,  from 
whom  was  realized  $3,813,720.50. 

The  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  was  open  141  days, 
had  a  total  attendance  of  6,039,195  ;  that  of  Paris,  in  lS'u>. 
open  200  days,  5,1G2,330  ;  London,  18G2,  open  171  days, 
6,211,103;  Paris,  1867,  open  217  days,  8,805,969;  Yienmi. 
1874,  open  186  days,  6,740,500,  of  whom  3,492,622  were 
paying  visitors,  and  3,247,878  free. 

The  sums  realized  at  London  in  1851,  and  at  Paris  in  ISiw . 
are,  as  shown  in  the  statement  given,  far  below  the  amouii* 
taken  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  which  will  liv< 
in  history  as  the  glorious  consnmmation  of  a  century  of  re- 
publican liberty. 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "One  great  result  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  is  the  increased  interest  manifested  in  an 
American  affairs  l)y  the  press  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Cow- 
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tinent  of  Europe.  The  reports  of  the  International  judges, 
the  letters  of  newspaper  correspondents,  and  the  accounts 
driven  by  private  individuals,  of  what  they  personally  observed 
ill  this  country,  have  had  the  effect  of  kindling  an  interest  in 
matters  pertaining  thereto,  hitherto  unknown.  The  leading 
London  newspapers,  the  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  have 
from  three  to  four  articles  a  week  on  America,  and  the  tone 
in  which  they  discuss  the  political  situation  proves  that  public 
opinion  in  England  has  greatly  changed  since  the  war. 

Even  the  Erench  press  manifests  considerable  interest  in 
the  contest  taking  place  here,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  with- 
out some  allusions  beini>*  made  to  it  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  organs  representing  all  shades  of  opinions." 

The  Commissioners  and  visitors  from  foreign  countries  were 
surprised  at  the  resources  and  extent  of  our  country.  The- 
International  Exhibitions,  previous  to  this,  having  been  held 
in  Europe,  made  it  impossible  to  make  a  large  exhibit  from 
the  United  States  on  the  account  of  the  large  expense  attend- 
ing the  same  ;  our  Government  being  about  the  only  one  not 
paying  the  bills  of  tlie  exhibitors. 

At  Philadelphia,  foreigners  were  brought  in  contact  with, 
our  people  at  home,  and  being  men  of  intelligence,  im2:)roved- 
every  moment  in  learning  the  maimers  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  seemed  to  exj^ress  great  interest  in  ever}i:hing  that 
came  under  their  observation.  They  visited  our  farms,  our 
mines,  our  manufactories  and  our  workshops.  They  visited 
our  institutions  of  learniiio^  and  our  churches.  Thev  learned 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  placed  upon  the  same 
equality,  and  by  tlieir  intelligence  and  industry  can  make 
their  own  future.  Tliey  saw  a  nation  but  one  hundred  years 
old,  in  all  that  makes  a  people  truly  great  and  good,  far  in 
advance  of  others  that  had  been  in  existence  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  the  equal  of  any  on  earth. 

They  also  learned  tliat  in  many  kinds  of  machinery  we  are 
far  ahead  of  any  other  nation,  and  consequently  have  not  only 
driven  them  from  our  own  markets,  but  that  we  can  compete 
with  them  successfully  in  their  own.    Since  their  return  to 
16 
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their  homes,  several  gentlemen  have  delivered  addresses  in 
regard  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Americans  in  their  supe- 
rior skill,  and  tlie  danger  on  the  account  of  this  to  their  own 
industries.  We  know  by  statistics  that  the  balance  of  trade 
is  now  largely  in  our  favor,  on  the  account  of  our  increased 
exportation  of  superior  articles  and  merchandise  now  taking 
the  place  of  inferior  in  the  diflerent  markets  of  the  world. 
It  is  said  that  "the  extraordinary  decline  in  gold  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  course  of  our  foreign  trade  for  the  past 
year.  The  full  returns  of  merchandise  and  specie  for  187 G, 
show  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  about  §170,000,000. 
The  imports  in  former  years  generally  exceeded  the  exports 
by  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars."  Probably 
our  superior  skill  in  manufactured  goods,  and  the  ready  mar- 
ket in  foreign  lands  we  find  for  their  sale,  will  soon  settle  the 
time  of  the  resumj^tion  of  specie  payments. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  at  his  home,  Hon.  M.  Edonard 
Favre-Perret,  member  of  the  International  Jury  on  watches, 
of  the  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  Swiss 
Commissioners  to  the  United  ^States,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  situation  of  the  industry  of  watch  making  in  the  United 
States.  He  compares  American  watch  making  with  that  of 
the  Swiss.  We  cpiote  some  of  his  language:  "To-day  we 
must  earnestly  prepare  to  struggle  with  the  Americans  on  the 
fields  where  hitherto  we  have  been  the  masters."  He  then 
goes  on  to  give  the  history  of  American  watch  making, 
describing  minutely  the  Wallham  and  Elgin  companies.  The 
Waltham  Company  give  employment  to  900  workmen,  and 
make  about  425  movements  per  day.  The  Elgin  Company 
make  about  300  movements  per  day.  In  regard  to  the  Wal- 
tham Company  he  says  :  "The  capital  amounts  to  $1,500,000, 
besides  $300,000  as  a  reserve  fund.  This  watch  factory  is  a 
real  poAver ;  there  is  none  like  it  in  Europe.  We  have  seen 
it  in  all  its  details,  and  we  have  admired  its  splendid  organ- 
ization. Their  tools  work  so  regidarly  that  all  parts  of  the 
watch  may  be  interchanged  by  a  single  order  on  a  postal  card, 
without  necessitating  the  forwarding  of  one  adjoining  piece. 
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The  question  has  often  been  asked,  whether  the  Americans 
cflu  sufficiently  supply  the  demands  of  their  markets?  Yes, 
they  can  ;  we  are  driven  out  ^f  the  Americau  market ! 

The  Americans  have  already  commenced  to  send  their  man- 
ufactures to  Europe.  In  England  tliey  sell  from  20.000  to 
30,000  watches.  The  American  watch  commences  to  drive 
from  the  English  market  the  Swiss  and  even  the  English 
watch.  The  Americans  commenced  by  creating  a  demand  for 
their  goods  in  the  Indies  and  in  Australia ;  and  then — thanks 
to  some  powerful  exporting  houses — they  invaded  England. 
At  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  they  have  already  established 
important  branch  offices.  The}'  do  not  keep  it  secret,  but 
loudly  advertise  it ;  their  aim  is  to  drive  them  first  out  of 
their  own  country,  and  then  compete  with  us  on  our  own 
soil,  if  our  sluggishness  and  our  blind  confidence  leave  the 
field  free  to  them.  I  sincerely  confess,  that  I  personally  have 
doubted  that  competition.  But  now  I  have  seen — I  have  felt 
it — and  I  am  terrified  by  the  danger  to  which  our  industry  is 
exposed.  Besides,  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  think  so  ;  the 
Societe  Internationale  have  sent  a  delegate  to  make  inquiries, 
and  his  report  perfectly  agrees  with  mine.  Up  to  this  very 
day,  we  have  believed  America  to  be  dependent  upon  Europe. 
Vie  have  been  mistaken.  The  Americans  will  send  us  their 
products,  since  we  cannot  send  tliem  our  own.  Their  impor- 
tation is  not  confined  to  watches  alone. 

Other  European  trades  are  threatened  like  ours.  Already 
America  has  commenced  to  send  cotton  goods  to  England, 
which  hitherto  monopolized  that  article  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world.  In  1840  the  American  government  compiled 
the  statistics  of  the  products  of  their  manufactures.  They 
amounted  to  $198,000,000;  in  1870  they  amounted  to 
$4,200,000,000.  Not  all  of  these  products  are  being  sold  in 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  ;  a  i^ood  share  of  them  are 
exported.  In  America  everything  is  made  by  machinery; 
here  we  make  everything  by  hand.  'We  count  in  Switzerland 
about  40,000  workmen,  making  on  an  average  each,  per 
annum,  forty  watches.    In  the  United  States  the  average  is 
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150  watches.  Therefore,  the  machine  produces  three  and  a 
half  to  four  times  more  than  the  workman. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  has  been  complacently  repeated, 
that  the  Americans  do  not  make  the  entire  watch,  and  that 
they  are  dependent  upon  Switzerland  for  several  parts  of  the 
watch.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Waltham  Company  make  the 
entire  watch — from  the  first  screw  to  the  case  and  dial.  It 
would  even  be  difficult  for  them  to  use  our  products,  so  great 
is  the  regularity,  so  minute  the  precision  with  which  their 
machines  work.  They  arrive  at  the  regulation  of  the  watch 
— so  to  say — without  ha\'ing  seen  it.  When  the  watch  is 
given  to  the  adjuster,  the  foreman  delivers  to  him  the  corres- 
ponding hairspring,  and  the  watch  is  regulated. 

Here  is  what  I  have  seen,  gentlemen ;  I  asked  from  the 
director  of  the  Waltham  Company  a  watch  of  the  fifth  grade. 
A  large  safe  was  opened  before  me  :  at  random  I  took  a  watch 
out  of  it,  and  fiistened  it  to  my  chain.  The  director  having 
asked  me  to  let  him  have  the  watch  for  two  or  three  days,  so 
as  to  observe  its  motions,  I  answered,  'On  the  contrary,  I 
persist  in  wearing  it  just  as  it  is,  to  obtain  an  exact  idea  of 
your  manufiicture.'  At  Paris  I  set  my  watch  by  a  regulator 
on  the  Boulevard,  and  on  the  sixth  day  I  observed  that  it  had 
varied  32  seconds.  And  this  watch  is  of  the  fifth  American 
grade.  At  my  arrival  at  Locle,  I  showed  the  watch  to  one  of 
our  first  adjusters,  who  asked  permission  to  *take  it  do^m'; 
in  other  words,  to  take  it  to  pieces.  I,  however,  wished  first 
to  observe  it ;  and  here  is  the  result,  which  I  noted  :  Hanging, 
daily  variations,  1|  seconds  ;  variations  in  difierent  positions, 
from  4  to  8  seconds  ;  in  the  'heated  room'  the  variations  were 
but  very  slight.  Having  thus  observed  it,  I  handed  the  watch 
to  the  adjuster,  who  'took  it  down.'  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days  he  came  to  me  and  said,  word  for  word :  '  I  am  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  ;  the  result  is  incredi])le  ;  one  would  not 
find  one  such  watch  among  fifty  thousand  of  our  manufacture.' 
This  watch,  gentlemen,  I  repeat  to  you,  I  took  at  hazard — 
out  of  a  heap,  as  we  say.  You  understand  from  this  ex:miple, 
that  the  American  watch  may  be  preferred  to  the  Swiss.  I 
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have  finished,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  told  you  of  things  such 
us  I  have  seen  them.  It  remains  for  us  to  profit  from  this 
sad  experience,  and  to  improve  our  manufacture.  Competent 
men  are  not  wanting  among  us ;  they  must  go  to  work  at 
once." 

The  speech  of  this  eminent  Commissioner  has  been  referred 
to  at  length,  not  as  an  isolated  one,  but  as  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  position  the  Exhibition  has  given  us  abroad.  It  is 
doubtless  true,  that  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have 
hecome  better  acquainted  with  us,  and  know  more  of  our  re- 
sources, skill  and  power,  than  they  could  have  done  in  many 
years  by  the  course  of  trade.  The}'  have,  during  the  exhibi- 
tion, met  us  face  to  face,  and  with  their  eyes  seen  what  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  believed. 

Prof.  Archer,  one  of  the  British  Executive  Commissioners 
at  Philadelphia,  has  been  pleased  to  speak  of  the  Exhibition, 
since  his  return  home,  in  the  highest  terms.  Among  other 
complimentary  remarks,  he  said  in  his  report  that  "As  a 
general  rule  the  American  exhibits  were  of  such  excellent 
quality  and  so  carefully  displayed,  that  the  exhibitors  were 
evidently  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  competition. 
Xo  one  who  had  only  seen  their  weak  efforts  in  the  European 
exhibitions,  could  have  expected  such  superior  manufactures 
in  metal  work,  textiles,  and  especially  in  chemicals,  which 
were  shown  by  them.  As  to  the  general  success  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  attendance  far  sur- 
passed that  of  any  previous  exhibition,  and  the  whole  affair 
had  produced  a  wonderful  effect  in  dispelling  innumerable 
errors,  prejudices  and  flilse  estimates." 

Mr.  G.  A.  Thrupp,  an  eminent  coach  builder  of  London, 
England,  has  recently  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
that  cit}',  a  scries  of  five  lectures  on  "  Coach-making,  Ancient 
and  Modern and  these  lectures  indicate  that  a  complete 
history  of  this  art  from  its  inception  would  form  a  very  fair 
history  of  the  development  of  civilization. 

Up  to  the  year  1805,  the  superiority  of  English  and  French 
carriages  was  generally  acknowledged,  but  since  then  the 
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United  States  has  taken  a  stride,  and  placed  itself  in  the 
foremost  rank.  The  Americans  have  also  developed  many 
new  varieties  of  farm  and  freight  wagons,  strongly  built,  and 
owing  to  tlie  employment  of  machinery  remarkably  inexpen- 
sive. In  sleigh-building  the  Americans  are  ahead,  and  their 
sleighs  are  now  unsuj-passed  for  lightness  and  comfort.  In 
painting  and  varnishing  our  American  builders  are  now  with- 
out equal.  Ten  years  ago,  all  our  best  vehicles  were  finished 
with  English  varnish,  but  the  Yalentine  varnish,  of  American 
make,  has  now  taken  its  place ;  and  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  was  plainly  shown  by  the  sleighs  and  the  numerous 
vehicles  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition.  . , .  - 

The  superiority  of  xVmerican  built  carriages  consists  mainly 
in  their  fine  finish,  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron,  giving 
lightness  with  strength,  and  lastly  in  their  well  made  hickory 
wheels. 

Out  of  the  great  mass  of  evidence  flowing  in  upon  us  daily, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  showing  our  equality  and' superi- 
ority among  the  nations,  we  close  by  presenting  the  following 
from  the  Philadelphia  Press  of  December  2d  : 

*'The  followin<2:  interestino;  observations  of  an  intellio-ent 
German  gentleman,  on  his  return  from  our  Exhibition,  have 
just  been  published.  We  reproduce  them  not  as  representing 
individual  opinions,  but  because  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  convey  the  views  of  the  great  bulk  of  this  gentle- 
man's countrymen : 

*The  products  of  American  industry,  as  here  exhibited, 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  importance  in  regard  to 
the  future  position  and  development  of  German  commercial 
activity;  but  of  still  greater  influence  will  be  the  means,  the 
instruments,  the  machines  with  which  American  manufac- 
turers work,  saving  time  and  human  labor,  while  at  the  same 
time  accomplishing  great  things.  Europe  is  far  behind 
America  in  this  respect. 

*  In  Germany  Ave  have  no  idea  of  the  perfection  attained 
here  in  various  branches  in  the  tools  employed.  From  the 
common  axe  used  by  the  wood-cutter,  to  the  steam  engine 
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developing  gigantic  power,  you  find  everything  more  practi- 
cal, of  better  appearance,  and  more  calculated  to  economize 
force  than  in  Germany.  Xo  matter  how  unimportant  the  in- 
strument, it  is  carefully  prepared  ;  no  matter  how  trifling  the 
work,  tlicre  are  machines  facilitating  and  hastening  its  per- 
formance. Every  tool  has  a  form  different  to  and  excelling 
that  used  in  Germany.  Truly  wonderful  is  the  progress  made 
in  agricultural  implements.  Xot  alone  in  threshing  and  mow- 
ing machines,  but  also  in  ploughs,  harrows,  hoes,  &c.,  has 
America  reached  an  astounding  degree  of  perfection.  Side 
by  side  with  an  American  plough,  the  like  implement  in  use 
in  Germany  seems  a  sort  of  antediluvian  monster.  Having 
recognized  the  progress  made  by  America,  in  all  descriptions 
of  tools  and  agricultural  implements,  Germany  has  done  well 
to  seek  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  therefrom  by  sending 
deputations  of  workingmen  and  manufacturers  to  see  for 
themselves  the  nature  of  American  industry.  Such  men  can 
do  more  for  Germany  than  the  cleverest  newspaper  critics, 
however  admirably  these  may  serve  their  country  by  exj^osiug 
the  defects  of  the  German  system.  The  workingmen  and 
manufiicturers  will,  however,  have  taken  home  Avith  them 
and  inoculate  into  the  Old  World,  some  of  the  strength  of 
the  young  giant  in  the  Xew,  and  America  will  thus  pay  back 
to  Europe  the  debt  she  owes  for  the  constant  flow  of  fresh 
blood  she  annually  receives. 

'In  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  that  of  individuals,  it  is  the 
renewal  and  the  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid  which  rejuve- 
nates the  old  and  gives  fresh  vigor,  and  America  having 
learned  for  a  century  from  Europe,  Europe  now  learns  the 
lesson  taught  her  by  American  enterprise  and  industry.' " 

Some  of  the  good  results  of  the  Exhibition  accruing  to  our 
people,  we  give  in  the  language  of  the  Hon.  John  Welch, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Einance,  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  exhibition,  on  November  10th : 

*'It  has  hallowed  the  Centennial  year  by  an  inspiration  of 
the  past.  The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  nation's  birth 
have  been  recalled.  The  patriotic  impulses  of  the  people  have 
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been  quickened.  Their  love  for  tlieir  country'  has  hccn 
strengthened.  The  Exhibition  has  concentrated  here  speci- 
mens of  the  varied  products  of  the  United  States,  and  made 
better  kno^AH  to  us  our  vast  resources.  It  has  brought  to  us 
the  representatives  of  many  nations — men  skilled,  accom- 
plished, and  experienced — and  they  have  brought  with  them 
stores  of  treasures  in  all  the  forms  given  them  by  long  prac- 
ticed industry  and  art.  And  others  are  here  from  new  lands, 
even  younger  than  our  own,  giving  full  promise  of  a  bright 
and  glorious  future.  It  has  j^laced  side  by  side,  for  compari- 
son, the  industries  of  the  world.  In  viewing  them,  the  utili- 
tarian revels  in  the  realization  that  man  is  striving  earnestly 
to  make  all  things  contribute  to  his  convenience  and  comfort ; 
the  philosopher  stands  in  awe  at  their  contemplation,  as  he 
dwells  upon  the  cherished  thought  of  the  possible  unity  of 
nations ;  and  he  who  looks  on  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  from 
a  spiritual  standpoint,  is  filled  with  the  hope  that  the  day  is 
near,  *when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  It  has  taught  us  in  what  others 
excel,  and  excited  our  ambition  to  strive  to  equal  them. 

It  has  taught  others  that  our  first  century  has  not  passed  in 
idleness,  and  that  at  least  in  a  few  things  we  are  already  in 
the  advance.  It  has  proved  to  them  and  to  us,  that  national 
prejudices  are  as  unprofitable  as  they  are  unreasonable  ;  that 
they  are  hindrances  to  progress  and  to  welfare,  and  that  the 
arts  of  peace  are  most  favorable  for  advancing  the  condition, 
the  power,  and  the  true  greatness  of  a  nation.  It  has  been 
the  occasion  of  a  delightful  union  among  the  representatives 
of  many  nations,  marked  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
each  other,  rich  in  instruction  and  fruitful  in  friendships. 

It  has  placed  before  our  own  people  as  a  school  for  their 
instruction,  a  display — vast  and  varied  beyond  precedent- 
comprising  the  industries  of  the  world,  including  almost 
every  product  known  to  science  and  to  art. 

It  has  made  the  country  and  its  institutions  knoT\'n  to  in- 
telligent representatives  of  all  nations.  They  have  had  access 
to  our  homes,  have  become  familiar  with  our  habits,  have 
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>t II died  our  systems  of  education,  observed  the  admiiiistni- 
lioii  of  our  laws,  and  "will  hereafter  understand  why  the 
L'uited  States  of  America  exerts  so  large  an  intluence  on 
other  nations,  and  consequently  the  great  truth  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intelligence  and  freedom  of  a  people  is  their 
iuvalty  to  their  government. 

It  has  concentrated  on  this  spot,  in  the  short  term  of  six 
months,  8,t)^,000  of  visitors,  who  have  enjoyed  all  its  rare 
privileges  without  a  disturbance  or  any  personal  liindrance 
from  violence  or  even  rudeness.  It  has  exhibited  the  Ameri- 
run  people  in  their  true  character,  respectful  of  each  other's 
rights,  considerate  of  each  other's  convenience,  and  desirous 
(if  allowing  to  others  a  full  participation  in  their  enjoynient. 

It  has  alibrded  an  opportunity  to  show  that  the  administra- 
tion of  an  exhibition  on  a  grand  scale  niay  be  liberal  in  its 
expenditures  without  useless  extravagance  ;  that  its  laws  may 
be  strictly  enforced  with  impartiality,  and  without  harshness  : 
that  its  regulations  may  secure  the  etiiciency  of  its  depart- 
ments and  uniformit}'  in  their  actions ;  that  its  whole  course 
has  been  free  from  linancial  embarrassment,  or  even  a  pay- 
ment deferred  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  every  part  of  its 
machinery  was  in  constant  motion,  no  one  of  the  immense 
throng  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  exhibition  was  sensil)le  of  its 
restraints." 

In  conclusion,  may  this  nation  in  the  century  to  come  con- 
tinue to  place  their  trust  in  the  God  of  their  fathers,  even 
more  implicitly  than  during  the  one  just  closed.  ]\Iay  the 
people  of  this  land  set  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed 
hy  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  ^May  the  angel  of  peace  ever 
<Uvell  in  our  midst  ;  and  may  we  ever  remember  that  God 
lias  declared,  Righteousness -exalteth  a  nation:  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people." 

JOSHUA  NYE, 
CIIAKLES  II.  HASKELL, 

United  States  CenteiDual  Comm  issioners  for  Maine. 
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STATE  OF  MAIlsE. 


Ix  Sesate,  February  1,  1ST7. 
Ordered,  That  Hon.  J.  L.  Chamberlain  bo  requested  to  fiirnisli  fur  publication  a  copy 
if  the  Centennial  Address  delivered  by  him  before  a  Joint  Convention  of  the  Senato 
House  of  Eeprescntativos  on  the  evening  of  tho  Cth  instant. 
Read  and  passed.    Sent  doi^n  for  concurrencui. 

SAMUEL  ^V.  LAXP],  St:cTttar7/. 

In  HorsE  of  Repuesentatives,  > 
February  7,  1S77.  5 

Read  and  passed  in  concurrence. 

ORAMAXDAL  SMITH.  ClerJc. 


In  Senate,  February  ~,  1877. 

OrdtTtd,  That  there  bo  printed  for  the  use  of  tho  Legislature  two  thousand  copies  of 
the  communication  of  tho  Governor  with  tho  report  of  the  Centennial  Commissioners 
tccompanying  ;  Tvith  two  thousand  copies  of  tho  Centennial  Addrtiss  of  Hon.  J.  L. 
Chamberlain,  and  that  tho  S-jorctary  of  the  Senato  and  Clerk  of  tho  House  of  Eepro- 
»?!itatives  be  directed  to  make  the  usual  and  proper  distribution  of  the  same. 

Kcad  and  passed.    Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

In  HocsE  OF  Represextatives,  ) 
February  7,  1577.  5 

Head  and  passed  in  eoncurrenco. 

ORAMAXDAL  SMITH,  Clerk. 


True  copies;  Attest  : 


SAMUEL  W.  LAXE,  Secretary. 
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DISC  0  U  Pv  S  E 


DKi.lVKREI)  15KPOKK 


THE  MALXE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


AT  ITS  ANNUAL  :\1EI::TING. 


SEr'l'F.MHKIl  Gth,  18-<6. 


B  Y-  GEORG  E  FOLSO  M 


•' Unl  f  «loul}t  lint    »    *    *    it  will  prove  a  very  flourlshiiig  place,  and  be  replenished 
^1  '         with  ni.'iny  f.i'.:-.'  'j'ow  rii  and  Cities,  it  ht-\ns  a  Province  both  fruitful  asid  jileasMU." 
^  ,  l\  GoRous.  Dt-scriptiov  nf  the  proriticf  of  Jifiiine. 


PORTLAND: 

Y  i;  B  L  I  S  II  r.  I)    FOR   THE    S  < )  r  I  K  T  Y 


1847. 


A 


DISCOURSE 


DELIVERED  BEFORE 


THE  MAINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


AT  ITS  ANNUAL  MEETING, 


SEPTEMBER  5th,  1848. 


BY  GEORGE  FOLSOM^ 


"  But  I  doubt  not  *  *  *  it  will  prove  a  very  flourishing  place,  and  be  replenished 
with  many  falre  Towns  and  Cities,  it  bein?  a  Province  both  fruitful  and  pleasant." 

F.  Gorges.  Description  of  the  Province  of  Maine. 


C  H  I  ^-  A  '3  o 


PORTLAND: 

PUBLISHED   FOR   THE  SOCIETY. 


1817. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Maiije  Historical  Society,  holden  at  Brunswick,  Sept. 
6th)  1846,   

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  George 
FoLsoM,  of  New  York,  for  his  highly  valuable  and  interesting  Discourse,  deliv- 
ered before  them  this  day,  and  that  he  be  respectfully  requested  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 


JOS.  McKEEN,  Recording  Secretary. 


DISCOURSE. 


Mr.  President,  axd  Gentlemen  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  : 

Indifference  to  the  past,  considered  as  a  na- 
tional characteristic,  is  a  mark  of  rudeness  and  inciv- 
iUzation.  A  purely  savage  people  live  only  in  the 
present  moment.  The  satisfaction  of  immediate 
wants,  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour,  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  their  existence.  They  have  no 
monuments  of  former  generations,  and  they  leave 
none  of  themselves.  To  them,  the  deeds  of  forefa- 
thers, the  exploits  of  other  times,  the  good  or  evil 
that  marked  an  earlier  day,  afford  no  examples  and 
impart  no  instruction.  It  is  as  if  none  had  lived 
before  them,  and  none  were  to  come  after.  Equally 
indifferent  to  the  future,  they  make  no  provision  for 
a  day  beyond  that  which  already  dawns  upon  them, 
and  care  as  little  for  the  next  generation  as  the  last. 

Such  are  mankind  in  their  natural  and  uncultivated 
state.  But  as  they  emerge  into  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  change  comes  over  the  scene.  An  enlarged 
horizon  exhibits  new  objects  to  the  view.  Their 
gaze  is  no  longer  fixed,  animal-like,  upon  the  narrow 
compass  of  earth  that  suffices  for  present  indulgence ; 
but  looking  upward  towards  Heaven,  as  well  at 
around  upon  the  outspreading  landscape,  they  begin 
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to  feel  the  sublimitj  of  their  intellectual  nature,  and 
to  call  into  exercise  the  faculties  that  God  has  endow- 
ed them  with,  but  of  which  they  were  before  uncon- 
scious. Now  aw^akens  the  thirst  of  knowledge, — the 
strong  and  insatiable  desire  to  grasp  at  something 
~  beyond  mere  existence.  The  well-spring  of  thought 
bubbles  up,  stimulating  and  fertihzing  the  perceptions, 
and  a  thousand  imaginations  and  conceits  pour  forth 
in  undisciplined  confusion.  Reason  and  reflection 
soon,  however,  assert  their  rights,  and  the  plastic  hand 
of  cultivation  moulds  all  intt>  »kftpe  and  order. 

The  present  moment  is  now  no  longer  the  limit  of 
of  the  mind's  ken.  It  supplies  too  gross  a  material 
for  the  exercise  of  the  awakened  powers,  and  the 
imagination  scorns  to  feed  upon  it.  Stretching  back 
to  the  past,  or  diving  deep  into  futurity,  it  delights 
to  take  to  itself  the  wings  of  fancy,  and  revel  and 
riot  amid  the  scenes  that  bear  it  away  from  the  sen- 
sualities and  foUies,  the  cares  and  distractions,  of  the 
fleeting  moment.  It  conjures  up  the  reahties  of  a 
by-gone  age,  and  seeks  to  learn  the  motives,  the 
principles,  the  habits,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  all 
that  was  comprised  in  the  career  of  those  who  once 
lived  and  flourished,  but  have  long  slumbered  in  the 
Valley  of  Silence.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  progress^ 
that  the  Father  of  History  unfolded  his  luminous  page, 
and  recited  to  his  assembled  countrymen  the  glorious 
deeds  and  chivalric  achievements  of  their  departed 
sires,  or  traced  the  daring  exploits  of  the  half-fabulous 
heroes  who  made  Greece  tiie  arena  for  the  display 
of  superhuman  courage  and  unrivalled  prowess.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  the  land  rung  with  praises  of 
the  man,  who  had  thus  successfully  appealed  both  to 
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the  new-born  thirst  for  historic  lore,  and  to  that  other 
and  scarcely  less  civilized  sentiment,  the  love  of 
one's  own  native  land. 

Advancing  improvement  strengthens  the  desire  to 
converse  with  departed  excellence,  and  national  pride 
leads  to  the  erection  of  lasting  monuments  to  perpet- 
uate its  fame.  Memorials  are  sought  on  every  hand, 
but,  alas !  it  too  olten  happens  that  inattention  or 
neglect,  on  the  part  of  contemporaries,  occasions  the 
loss  of  what  a  subsequent  age  would  be  sure  to  prize  as 
the  precious  reliques  of  genius  or  distinguished  merit. 
How  little  is  kno>\  n,  for  instance,  of  the  private  his- 
tory of  England's  great  dramatist,  and  with  what 
eagerness  are  the  ftiintest  traces  of  his  every-day  life 
sought  and  treasured  up  !  Yet  with  a  httle  care  ex- 
ercised either  in  his  own  day,  or  by  those  of  the  next 
succeedincr  oreneration,  enouoh  might  have  been  pre- 
served  to  enable  his  admirers,  in  all  ages,  to  form  a 
correct  conception  of  the  life  and  personal  character 
of  the  man  whose  genius  is  the  proudest  boast  of 
English  hterature. 

Great  national  events  likewise  often  fail  of  a  proper 
appreciation  from  the  want  of  due  care  in  preserving 
the  memorials  of  their  occurrence.  To  the  historical 
student  many  cases  in  point  will  suggest  themselves. 
The  history  of  American  discovery  may  be  mention- 
ed as  singularly  deficient  in  the  requisite  materials 
for  its  elucidation.  The  important  voyages  of  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  and  Americus  Vespucius  are  involved  in 
much  obscurity  from  this  cause,  and  the  chart  or  map 
drawn  by  the  former  to  illustrate  his  discoveries,  has 
long  been  classed  among  the  things  "  lost  on  earth." 
Navarrete,  in  Spain,  has  done  much  to  rescue  from 
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oblivion  the  services  rendered  by  his  countrymen,  in 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World ;  but  had  the  work 
been  commenced  at  an  earher  period,  the  results 
would  doubtless  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  and 
complete. 

In  this  country,  something  has  already  been  done 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  materials  of  history ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  an  increased  interest  awa- 
kened in  the  subject,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  its 
importance  entertained,  at  the  present  time,  than  at 
any  former  period.  It  marks  to  some  extent  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age,  and  afibrds,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral views  just  presented,  an  indication  of  progress, 
a  sign  of  intellectual  growth,  in  our  social  character. 
The  Documentary  History,  now  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government, 
is  a  work  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud  ; 
and  if  completed  according  to  the  plan  of  its  intel- 
ligent editor,*  it  will  be  a  noble  monument  to  the 
hberahty  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  our  national 
legislature.  The  states  individually  have  also  awa- 
kened to  the  importance  of  collecting  and  preserving 
their  public  records,  and  in  some  of  the  older  com- 
monwealths considerable  appropriations  have  been 
made  of  late  years  to  defray  the  expense  of  arranging 
and  making  secure  what  is  too  often  regarded  as  the 
useless  lumber  of  antiquity.  It  is  certainly  desirable, 
in  every  point  of  view,  economical  as  well  as  histori- 
cal, that  a  similar  course  should  be  pursued  in  the 
public  offices  of  all  our  states ;  for  often  the  preser- 
vation of  a  single  document  may  lead  to  results  of 


•  Petek  Foece,  Esq.,  late  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
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greater  value  than  all  the  labor  and  expense  re 
quired  to  effect  this  object. 

The  publications  of  the  English  Record  Commis- 
sions are  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  great  and^nlightcned  nation  for  the  preservation 
of  its  public  records.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1800,  and  was  continued  nearly  forty  years, 
during  vrhich  time  there  were  printed  of  the  ancient 
records  of  the  kingdom,  commencing  with  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
volumes,  of  which  eighty-six  are  in  folio ;  and  the 
amount  expended  by  the  government  in  connexion  with 
this  object,  during  that  period,  is  estimated  at  nearly 
a  milhon  of  pounds  sterling,  or  about  five  millions 
of  dollars.  The  same  liberal  and  munificent  spirit  that 
has  led  to  the  achievement  of  this  great  enterprise, 
not  satisfied  with  having  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  documents  contained  in  those  massive  volumes, 
by  their  pubhcation,  has  also  governed  their  distribu- 
tion ;  for  copies  vrere  sent  to  most  of  the  colleges 
and  many  other  literary  institutions  of  this  country, 
which  certainly  had  no  claim  upon  the  liberality  of 
the  British  government.  This  great  work  has  raised 
another  monument  to  the  fjir-famed  national  spirit  of 
that  monarchy,  which  ever  seeks,  by  appropriate 
means,  to  foster  and  sustain  the  reputation  of  her  sons 
and  the  glory  of  her  ancient  name. 

The  long  connexion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
with  the  European  governments,  of  which  they  were 
colonies,  renders  our  own  archives  incomplete  with- 
out resorting  to  those  abroad;  and  hence  some  of 
the  State  Legislatures  have  so  far  interested  them- 
selves in  this  subject,  as  to  send  agents  to  the  mother 
1* 
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countries  to  procure  copies  of  documents  illustrative 
of  their  early  history.  The  Legislature  of  New  York 
appropriated  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  this 
purpose,  and  her  Agent  was  employed  three  years 
in  the  jierformance  of  his  labors,  during  which  time 
he  examined  the  archives  of  London,  Paris,  and  the 
Hague,  and  brought  home  an  invaluable  collection  of 
State  Papers,  and  other  documents  of  great  value  and 
interest.  Georgia,  likewise,  with  commendable  liber- 
ality, has  instituted  a  similar  agency  abroad,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  acquisition  of  twenty-two  folio  manuscript 
volumes,  obtained  from  the  English  offices,  and  deposi- 
ted by  the  direction  of  the  Legislature  wdth  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  that  state.  Massachusetts,  distinguish- 
ed for  her  enlio-htened  leoislation,  and  ever  alive  to 
whatever  promotes  the  cause  of  learning  and  educa- 
tion, has  established  a  similar  agency  in  London  and 
Paris  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  many  other  States  are 
prepared  to  adopt  the  same  course. 

But  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  attention  now 
bestowed  on  the  subject  of  historical  investigation 
in  this  country,  is  found  in  the  organization  of  Plis- 
torical  Societies  throughout  the  Union,  havins:  in  view 
the  specific  object  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  ma- 
terials of  history.  The  Massachusetts  society  was  the 
first  in  the  field:  it  has  already  published  twenty- 
nine  volumes  of  Collections,  containing  a  prodigious 
mass  of  information,  relating  chiefly  to  the  history 
of  New  England.  One  of  its  founders,  and  its  first 
President,  was  a  native  of  this  State  ;  I  refer  to  the 
late  James  Sullivan,  then  a  resident  of  Boston,  and 
afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  This  gentle- 
man also  produced  a  history  of  this  State,  then  the 
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District  of  Maine,  wliich  although  far  from  being  a 
faultless  work,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  industry 
and  patriotism  of  its  Author.  Associated  with  Sulli- 
van m  founding  and  sustaining  that  Society,  were 
Belknap,  Eliot,  Fulemax,  Minot,  Tudor,  Thach- 
ER,  Kirkland,  Wintiirop,  Davis,  Quixcy,  Savage, 
Bradford,  Harris,  and  others,  who  formed  a  pha- 
lanx of  intellectual  strength  and  erudition  not  often 
surpassed.* 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  was  founded  at 
a  somewhat  later  period  than  that  of  jMassachusetts, 
but  was  the  next  in  order  of  time,  and  is  now  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  its  existence.  Among  those 
who  were  among  its  earliest  members,  (but  now  de- 
ceased,) may  be  named  Egbert  Benson,  John  Pintard, 
Rufus  King,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr.  Hosack,  Bishop 
Hobart,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Dr.  Mitchell,  Brockholst 
Livingston,  and  Peter  A.  Jay.  The  President  of  this 
society,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  Plon.  Albert  Galla- 
tin, who  at  a  very  advanced  age  finds  solace  in  literary 
pursuits,  to  which  his  time  is  chiefly  devoted.t  The 
Library  of  this  institution  is  large,  and  rich  in  American 
history ;  and  is  the  resort  of  historical  students  from 

*  See  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  IMassachusetts  Society,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Jlsk^,  D.  D.,  in  the  twenty -seventh  volume  of  its  Collections. 
Dr.  Jenks  states,  that  the  Kev.  Dr.  Belknap,  author  of  a  well  known  and  higlily 
esteemed  History  of  New  Hampshire,  "  has  been  uniformly  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal founder  of  that  Society." 

+  This  gentleman  is  also  President  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  es- 
tablished at  New  York.  The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  that  learned 
association  appeared  last  year,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the 
languages,  astronomy,  <&:c.  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  by  ^Mr.  Gallatin.  This  remarkable  work,  involving  nmch  abstruse 
learning,  and  acute  discrimination,  is  one  of  the  greatest  trophies  of  an  intellec- 
tual old  age  the  world  ever  saw  ^  having  been  composed  by  the  venerable  author 
in  his  eighty-ffih  year. 
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all  parts  of  the  country.  Its  members  are  numerous, 
and  the  papers  read  at  its  monthly  meetings  usually 
attract  a  large  concourse  of  persons  of  literary  taste 
and  habits.  Besides  its  volumes  of  Collections,  this 
Society  publishes  an  anual  report  of  its  transactions, 
containing  the  Papers  read  during  the  year. 

I  have  spoken  more  particularly  of  the  societies 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  as*  being  the  oldest 
in  the  country ;  but  there  are  many  others  of  a  more 
recent  date,  which  are  equally  efficient  and  useful. 
They  bring  together  much  of  the  learning  and  talent 
of  their  respective  States,  and  afford  to  politicians  a 
neutral  ground  on  which  they  can  meet  without  dan- 
ger of  hostile  collision ;  for  surely  nothing  is  better 
fitted  to  inspire  proper  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the 
living,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  virtues  of  those 
who  have  preceded  them  on  the  stage  of  active  life, 
and  patriotism  itself  is  kindled  by  surveying  the  tro-- 
phies  and  memorials  which  a  grateful  country  exhibits 
to  exalt  the  fame  of  her  distinguished  sons.  We  have 
no  Westminster  Abbey  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  valor,  genius,  or  beneficence  ;  even 
Washington  sleeps  in  a  common  tomb  with  his  kin- 
dred, and  of  his  distinguished  associates  in  the  field, 
how  few  of  us  can  tell  where  their  remains  now  repose ! 
If  Historical  Associations  should  do  no  more  than 
point  out  the  resting  places  of  departed  merit,  dis- 
encumbering the  humble  tomb-stone  of  its  moss,  and 
freshening  the  sod  that  lies  upon  the  grave  of  genius, 
they  will  perform  a  truly  grateful  though  it  may  be 
humble  olRce,  and  be  the  means  of  holding  up  to 
public  view  examples  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  Society  I  have  the  honor  to  address  was  insti- 
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tated  in  1822,  and  numbered  among  its  early  friends 
and  founders  some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the 
State.  It  has  ah'eady  rendered  good  service  by  the 
pubHcation  of  a  volume  that  sheds  much  light  on  the 
early  history  of  a  large  portion  of  Maine  ;  and  should 
its  organization  give  birth  to  nothing  beyond  that  vol- 
ume, so  replete  with  the  fruits  of  patient  research,  its 
existence  would  be  marked  by  no  idle  or  unsatisfactory 
result.  But  there  is  no  reason  it  should  stop  here ; 
there  is  much  more  work  for  it  to  perform  before  its 
destiny  be  accomplished.  There  is  no  part  of  our 
country  whose  history  is  more  diversified,  and  in- 
structive, than  these  Northern  shores ;  none  less 
known,  or  full  of  more  exciting  incident.  The  long 
subjection  of  Maine  to  a  rival  colony,  gave  it  less  inter- 
est and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  histori- 
an than  it  deserved  to  possess  ;  but  having  at  length 
resumed  its  original  independence,  with  the  means  of 
developing  its  vast  resources,  and  extending  its 
wealth  and  population,  this  State  must  hereafter  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  position  in  our  country,  and  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  page  of  history. 

I  propose  in  the  remainder  of  this  discourse  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  early  discovery  and  settlement  of  Maine,  and  the 
character  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  the  work 
of  colonization. 

To  Columbus  belongs  the  glory  of  having  solved 
the  great  problem,  as  to  the  existence  of  lands  in  the 
west ;  but  in  his  estimation,  the  discovery  owed  its 
chief  importance  to  the  supposed  identity  of  those 
lands  with  the  opulent,  but  remote  regions  of  Cathay, 
or  China,  and  the  Indies.    Impressed  with  this  idea, 
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the  great  navigator,  even  in  his  last  voyage,  took  with 
him  persons  skilled  in  the  Arabic  language,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  enabled  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
Khan  of  Tartary,  as  the  Emperor  of  China  was  then 
st}ded,  whose  dominions  he  expected  to  reach  by  sail- 
ing west  from  Hispaniola.  This  voyage  terminated 
twelve  years  after  the  first  discovery,  and  resulted 
only  in  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, from  the  bay  of  Honduras  to  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  same  idea  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  by  the  Cabots  in  1497.  The  ac- 
count of  the  matter  given  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who 
was  the  master  spirit  on  that  occasion,  is  that  the 
news  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Columbus,  caused  a 
great  sensation  at  the  court  of  Henry  VH.,  who  then 
reigned  in  England,  and  it  was  thouoht  a  wonderful 
thing,  "  more  divine  than  human,  to  sail  by  the  west 
to  the  lands  in  the  east,  where  spices  grow."  The  fame 
of  this  achievement  kindled  a  desire  in  his  own  mind 
to  attempt  something  of  a  similar  character,  and 
"  understanding,"  he  says,  "  by  reason  of  the  sphere, 
that  if  I  should  sail  by  the  northwest,  J  should  by  a 
shorter  tract  come  into  India,  I  thereupon  caused  the 
king  to  be  advertised  of  my  device,"  &c.  He  after- 
terwards  adds,  "  I  began  therefore  to  sail  towards  the 
northwest,  not  thinking  to  find  any  other  land  than  that 
of  Cathay,  and  from  thence  to  turn  towards  India ; 
but  after  certain  days,  I  found  that  the  land  ran  towards 
the  north,  which  to  me  was  a  great  displeasure."  * 

•Hakluyt.  Thus  Lord  Bacon  characterizes  Cabot's  discovery  as  "a  memo- 
rable accident,"  and  the  great  navigator  he  describes  "  as  one  Sebastian  Gabato, 
a  Venetian,  dwelling  at  Bristol,  a  man  seen  and  expert  in  cosmography  and  na- 
vigation."   Hist.  Henry  VII. 
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The  accounts  of  this  voyage,  and  of  a  second  in 
in  the  same  direction,  made  by  Sebastian  Cabot  the 
following  year,  are  extremely  meagre ;  no  details  of 
them  were  published  by  the  navigator  himself,  and 
after  his  deatli,  his  original  maps  and  papers  disap- 
peared in  a  mysterious  manner.  But  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show  that  he  first  discovered  land, 
after  pursunig  a  northAvest  course  from  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  latitude  about  56"^, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
In  honor  of  tlie  day,  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  John  to 
'a  small  island,  on  the  same  coast,  which  has  latterly 
disappeared  from  our  maps.  It  is  now  supposed  that 
Cabot,  after  making  this  discovery,  continued  his 
course  to  the  north,  as  high  as  latitude  67^,  and  enter- 
ed Hudson's  bay  ;  finding  the  sea  still  open,  he  said 
that,  he  might  and  would  have  gone  to  Cathay,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the  master  and 
mariners,  who  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  called  the  Matthew, 
of  Bristol. 

Obtaining  a  new  patent  from  the  king,  he  again 
sailed  the  following  year  with  several  vessels  and 
about  300  persons,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of 
forming  a  colony.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he 
sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  claim  to  the  country. 

Some  particulars  of  these  voyages  are  given  by 
Peter  Martyr,  the  celebrated  Italian,  a  resident  in 
Spain  at  that  period,  who  derived  his  information  from 
Cabot  himself,  when  a  guest  at  his  house.  According 
to  this  writer,  Cabot  called  the  lands  he  had  discov- 
ered "  Baccalaos,  a  name,"  says  Martyr,  "  given  by 
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the  inhabitants  to  a  large  kind  of  fish,  which  appear- 
ed in  such  shoals,  that  they  sometimes  interrupted  the 
progress  of  the  ships."  This  word  is  now  used  in 
several  European  languages,  to  denote  the  codfish, 
either  in  its  natural  or  dried  state.  It  is  found  on 
some  of  the  oldest  maps  of  North  America,  as  applied 
by  Cabot  to  the  countries  he  discovered,  but  is  gene- 
rally restricted  to  the  island  since  called  Newfound- 
land.* 

The  name  of  Labrador  is  Portucruese,  havino;  been 
given  ^^  ith  some  others  by  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
Caspar  de  Cortereal,  who  visited  tlie  same  coast  in 
1501,  and  left  his  own  name  applied  to  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  on  the  borders  of  Hudson's  Bay,  long 
known  as  Terra  Corterealis. 

The  name  Norumbcga  was  subsequently  used  to 
designate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Continent  north  of 
Florida.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  Indian  word, 
with  a  Latin  termination,t  and  was  generally  used  by 
the  French,  until  it  was  superseded  by  another  Indian 
name,  which  the  French  wrote  Cadie,  or  Acadie,  and 
sometimes  with  the  Latin  termination,  as  Cadia,  or 
Acadia,  but  which  the  Enghsh  changed  into  a  less 
poetical  word,  by  writing  Quoddy  instead  of  Cadie.X 

Norumbega,  at  a  later  period,  was  confined 
to  the  country  lying  north  of  Virginia ;  thus  on  a 

*  Thus  Cortes,  writing  in  1524,  proposes  to  explore  "  the  northern  coast  of 
Florida  as  far  as  the  Bacallaos."    Despalches,  p.  417. 

t  Sometimes  written  Aramhec,  or  Aramheng.  It  is  remarked  by  Sallivan 
that  the  Indian  word  eng  signifies  lanci ,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  its  frequent  oc- 
currence in  local  names.  Father  Rale,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Abenaqui  dialect, 
gives  the  words  ki  and  hik,  (kee  and  keek,)  as  meaning  land  ;  but  Gallatin's 
Synopsis  of  Indian  langiinges,  (Long  Island  Vocabulary,)  has  "  keagh,  or  eage 
the  ditTerence  is,  however,  only  in  the  orthography  ;  the  words  are  the  same. 

X  The  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  is  on  the  French  maps  named  Fesmo-cadie. 
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map  contained  in  Wytfliet's  supplement  to  Ptolemy^ 
published  as  late  as  1603,  it  has  New  France  on  the 
north,  and  Virginia  on  the  south.  A  city  of  the  same 
name  is  also  laid  down  on  this  map,  situated  upon  a 
large  river,  supposed  to  be  the  Penobscot.  A  map 
of  North  America,  contained  in  the,  Novus  Orbis 
of  De  Laet,  published  in  1633,  distributes  the  country 
into  the  followinix  divisions,  commencin":  on  the 
north  :  New  France,  Cadie,  Norumbega,  (comprising 
the  territory  between  the  St.  Croix  and  Kennebec,) 
New  England,  New  Netherland,  Virginia,  and  Flor- 
ida. Purchas  in  describing  the  coast  of  xMaine,  refers 
to  former  accounts  of  "a  great  town  and  fair  river 
called  Norumbega,"  and  adds,  that  the  French  discov- 
erers deny  the  existence  of  any  such  place,  affirming 
that  there  are  only  cabins,  covered  with  bark  or  skins, 
to  be  found  in  that  region,  and  that  the  true  name  of 
the  village  and  river  is  Pentegoet,  a  name  long  ap- 
plied by  the  French  to  the  Penobscot.  Tliis  more 
accurate  account  of  the  matter  was  the  result  of  visits 
to  that  river,  by  the  French,  at  the  period  of  their 
first  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia. 

According  to  Ilakluyt,  and  other  writers,  the  In- 
dians had  a  general  designation  for  the  territory  com- 
prised within  the  forty-third  and  forty-fifth  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  almost  the  precise  limits  of  the  sea 
coast  of  Maine,  and  extending  forty  leagues  into  the 
interior.  This  territory  they  called  Mavoosiiex, 
"  which,"  says  Hakluyt, "  was  discovered  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  years  1602,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,"  implying 
that  voyages  were  made  to  it  by  the  English  in  each 
of  those  years,  a  statement  fully  confirmed  by  evi- 
dence from  other  sources.  The  government  of  all 
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the  Indians  dwelling  within  these  limits,  and  of  others 
as  far  south  as  Massachusetts,  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  Cacique,  or  Sachem,  to  whom  the  inferior 
Sagamores  of  the  various  tribes  owed  allegiance. 
His  title  as  given  by  the  English  Navigators  ^who 
first  visited  the  country,  was  Bashaba,  and  Dr.  Bel- 
knap remarks  that  "  we  have  no  account  of  any  other 
Indian  chief  in  these  northern  parts  of  America, 
whose  authority  w^as  so  extensive."*  The  place  of 
his  residence  was  probably  on  the  banks  of  the  Pen- 
obscot, and  as  it  was  also  the  seat  of  his  government, 
the  fabulous  accounts  of  a  large  city  in  that  quarter 
may  have  arisen  from  exaggerated  descriptions  of  this 
humble  capital  of  the  Bashaba's  dominions. 

Notwithstanding  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  expeditions  from 
Bristol,  fitted  out  by  the  enterprising  merchants  of 
that  city,  no  subsequent  efforts  were  made  in  Eng- 
land for  a  long  period  to  follow  up  what  had  been  so 
well  begun.  During  the  protracted  reign  of  Henry 
\Tn.,  those  important  discoveries  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten ;  nor  was  their  memory  revived  in  the 
succeeding  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary. 
The  English  merchants  were  satisfied  with  quietly 
despatching  their  frail  barks  to  the  fishing  grounds, 
and  drawing  from  the  ocean-depths  the  more  availa- 
ble somxes  of  commercial  thrift.  Sebastian  Cabot 
had  gone  into  the  service  of  Spain,  and  more  than 
seventy  years  elapsed  before  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish goverment  was  again  directed  to  the  American 
coast.    During  all  this  long  period,  not  an  English 
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colonist  was  landed  upon  any  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  to  mark  the  possession  of  the  country 
on  the  part  of  those  who  afterwards  claimed  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  every  inch  of  the  soil  from  Florida  to 
Greenland.  The  maxim  in  those  days  was,  Veni, 
Vidi,  Habiii ;  or  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

"The  time  once  was  here,  to  all  be  it  known, 
When  all  a  man  sailed  by,  or  saw,  was  his  own." 

At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  in  England,  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Newfoundland ;  and  his  half  brother,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  despatched  another  for  the  discovery  of  land 
to  the  north  of  Florida.  But  these  efforts,  however 
honorable  to  their  authors,  proved  disastrous  in  the 
end.  The  wretched  colonists  planted  by  Sir  Walter 
on  the  meagre  coast  of  North  Carolina  were  finally 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  and,  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  civilized  w^orld,  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  of  hunger,  or  by  the  hands  of  savages. 
The  only  result  of  any  value  or  importance  that 
followed  the  spirited  exertions  of  that  gifted  genius, 
at  whose  private  expense  the  attempt  was  made,  w^as 
the  opening  of  the  hitherto  unexplored  wilds  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  led  to 
more  successful  efforts  to  colonize  that  portion  of 
our  country  at  a  subsequent  date. 

The  French  were  equally  unsuccessful  during  the 
same  century  in  all  their  enterprises  to  the  new 
world ;  not  a  single  permanent  settlement  was  effec- 
ted by  them  on  any  part  of  the  American  coast. 
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Although  repeated  commissions  were  issued  for  the 
colonization  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  New 
France,  the  whole  of  North  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Florida  and  iMcxico,  continued  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  without  a  single  European  family  in  all 
its  extent,  until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  vast  and  dreary  solitude  was  first 
broken  on  the  borders  of  this  State,  by  the  French 
colony  of  De  Monts,  who  passed  the  winter  of  1603-4 
on  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  situated  in  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  on  tlie  line  separating  Maine  from 
New  Brunswick. 

The  spirit  of  colonization  received  a  new  impulse 
in  England  at  the  same  period.  The  numerous  fish- 
ing voyages  from  the  western  ports,  especially  Bris- 
tol, Exeter,  and  Plymouth,  had  divested  the  ocean  of 
Its  terrors,  and  a  visit  to  the  iimerican  coast  had 
become  no  unusual  occurrence.  In  the  summer  of 
IG02,  a  small  party  of  colonists  embarked  from  Fal- 
mouth, and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts ; 
having  selected  a  location  upon  a  small  island  near 
the  southern  shore  of  that  State,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  island,  they  prepared  to  take 
up  their  abode  there ;  but  w  hen  the  ship  w^as  about 
to  leave  on  its  return  to  England,  their  hearts  failed 
them,  and  they  hastily  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
But  the  pleasing  accounts  these  persons  gave  of  the 
country  after  their  return,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
voyage,  produced  a  favorable  impression  at  home, 
and  encouraged  other  enterprises  of  a  similar 
character. 

Richard  Hakluyt,  the  author  of  the  well  known 
geographical  work  that  bears  his  name,  was  at  that 
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time  a  prebendary  of  St.  Augustine's  Church  at  Bris- 
tol ;  taking  a  hvely  interest  in  promoting  voyages  of 
discovery  to  different  parts  of  the  globe,  he  induced 
the  corporation  of  Bristol  and  some  of  the  merchants 
of  that  city,  to  unite  in  j5tting  out  a  small  expedition 
to  America  the  following  year.  It  consisted  of  two 
vessels  named  the  Spe^weli  and  the  Discoverer, 
with  a  ship's  company  of  about  fifty  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  several  who  had  been  in  the  expedition 
of  the  previous  year.  The  command  was  given  to 
Martin  Pring,  an  experienced  seaman.  The  vessels 
were  victualled  for  eight  months,  and  provided  with 
various  kinds  of  clothing,  hardware  and  trinkets,  to 
trade  with  the  natives.  They  sailed  on  the  lOtli  of 
April,  1603,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth,  and  reached  the  American  coast  on  the 
7th  of  June,  between  the  43d  and  44th  degrees  of 
latitude,  among  those  numerous  islands  with  w^hich 
Penobscot  bay  is  studded.  There  they  found  good 
anchorage  and  fishing,  and  gave  the  name  of  Fox 
islands  to  the  group  now  bearing  that  name. 

Leaving  that  part  of  the  coast.  Captain  Pring  ran- 
ged to  the  southwest,  and  explored  the  inlets,  rivers 
and  bays,  as  far  as  the  southern  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts. Here  he  named  a  bay  where  they  landed,  "by 
the  name  of  the  Worshipful  IMaster,  John  Whitson, 
then  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  one  of  the 
chief  adventurers."  A  pleasant  hill  adjoining  they 
called  Mount  Aldworth,  "  for  Master  Robert  Wald- 
worth's  sake,  a  chief  furtherer  of  the  voyage,  as  well 
with  his  purse  as  his  travel."  Aldworth  was  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Bristol,  who  nearly  thhrty  years  after  - 
2* 
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was  one  of  the  grantees  at  Pemaquid,  in  conjunction 
with  Giles  Elbridge. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  having  been  accom- 
phshed  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  and  the 
vessels  having  received  a  full  freight  of  sassafras  and 
furs,  Pring  returned  to  England,  where  he  arrived 
after  a  passage  of  five  weeks.  The  whole  voyage 
was  completed  in  six  months. 

The  next  visit  to  the  coast  of  Maine  was  in  1605, 
by  Capt.  George  ^yeymouth,  who  having  in  view"  the 
discovery  of  Virginia,  came  in  sight  of  the  American 
coast  on  the  14th  of  May,  in  the  latitude  of  41^  20'; 
but  findincr  himself  in  the  midst  of  shoals  and  break- 
ers,  he  made  sail  and  at  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues 
discovered  several  islands,  to  one  of  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  St.  George,  which  is  still  borne  by  a 
group  of  islands  near  the  entrance  to  Penobscot 
river  ;  about  three  leagues  from  this  island,  Wey- 
mouth came  into  a  harbor  which  he  called  Pentecost 
harbor,  and  sailed  up  a  noble  river,  now  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Penobscot.  But  the  most  important 
circumstance  connected  with  this  voyage  is,  that  on 
his  return  to  England,  Weymouth  took  with  him 
several  Indians,  three  of  whom  on  his  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth he  committed  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  Governor  of  the  Fort  at  that  place.  "  This 
accident,"  says  Gorges,  in  his  Description  of  New 
England,  "  must  be  acknowledged  the  means,  under 
God,  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our 
plantations."  He  adds,  that  he  kept  these  Indians 
for  three  years,  and  endeavored  to  elicit  from  them 
as  nmch  information  as  possible  respecting  their  na- 
tive country ;  and  that  the  longer  he  conversed  wiih 
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them,  the  better  hope  they  gave  him  of  those  parts 
where  they  inhabited,  as  well  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  settlement,  "  especially  when  he  found  what  good- 
ly rivers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors  those  parts 
abounded  with." 

Thus  encouraged,  Sir  Ferdinando  despatched  a  ship 
the  following  year,  (1606),  under  the  command  of 
Henry  Challong,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  natives, 
with  directions  to  keep  a  northerly  course  to  Cape 
Breton,  and  then  to  run  to  the  southward,  following 
the  coast  until  he  reached  Penobscot  bay.  Instead, 
however,  of  following  these  directions,  the  ship's 
course  was  shaped  for  the  West  Indies ;  this  led  to 
their  capture  by  the  Spaniards,  who  carried  them  into 
a  Spanish  port,  where,  says  Sir  Ferdinando,  "  their 
ship  and  goods  were  confiscated,  themselves  made 
.prisoners,  the  voyage  overthrown,  and  both  the  na- 
tives lost."  This  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  mis- 
chances to  which  projectors  of  voyages  were  peculiarly 
exposed  at  that  period,  and  which  served  to  discourage 
enterprises  of  this  character. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Challong,  another  ship 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hanham  and 
Capt.  Pring,  was  despatched  from  Bristol  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  with  instructions  to  meet 
Challong  at  the  Penobscot  ;*  but  not  finding  him  at 
that  place,  they  continued  their  course  along  shore, 
and  made,  says  Gorges,  "  a  perfect  discovery  of  all 

*  The  Plymouth  Company,  in  a  relation  or  manifesto  published  by  them  at  a 
subsequent  period,  say  of  this  voyage,  that  *'  it  pleased  the  noble  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Sir  John  Popham,  knight,  to  send  out  another  ship,  wherein  Captain  Thom- 
as Hanham  went  commander,  and  Martina  Prinne  of  Biistow  master,  with  all 
necessary  supplies.,  for  the  seconding  of  Captain  Challons  and  his  people  ;  who  ar- 
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those  rivers  and  harbors  indicated  in  their  instructions, 
and  brought  with  them  the  most  exact  discovery  of 
that  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since." 

In  the  meantime,  new  and  extensive  plans  were 
formed  for  the  colonization  of  the  country.  Individ- 
ual efforts  had  been  found  insufficient  for  this  purpose ; 
it  was  necessary  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  its  importance,  and  by  securing  the  con- 
currence of  the  king  and  persons  of  rank,  to  increase 
the  general  interest  in  the  undertaking.  Sir  John 
Popham,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  at 
this  period  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  influence ; 
venerable  for  his  age,'  respected  for  his  wise  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  strong  in  the  confidence  of 
the  crown.  He  is  accused  by  a  recent  writer*  of 
having  displayed  too  great  alacrity  in  passing  sentence 
upon  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  convicted  of  high 
treason ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Chief  Justice  on  that 
occasion  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  forbearance 
throughout.  Sir  Walter  was  tried  by  a  special  com- 
mission of  eleven  persons,  consisting  of  several  Peers 
of  the  realm,  the  Chief  Justice  and  three  other 
Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  ; 
the  jury  was  composed  of  knights  and  gentlemen  of 
undoubted  integrity.    It  might  be  difficult  to  convict 

riving  at  the  place  appointed,  and  not  finding  that  Captain  there,  after  they  had 
made  some  discovery,  and  found  the  coasts,  havens  and  harbors  answerable  to  our 
desires,  they  returned."  "  Upon  whose  relations,"  say  the  Company  "  afterwards, 
the  lord  chief  justice  and  we  all  waxed  so  confident  of  the  business,  that  the  year 
following  every  man  of  any  worth,  fomierly  interested  in  it,  was  willing  to  join 
in  the  charge  for  the  sending  over  a  competent  number  of  people  to  lay  the 
ground  of  a  hopeful  plantation." 

*  Discourse  on  the  Lite  and  Character  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  delivered  by  J. 
Morrison  Harris,  before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  May  19,  1846  ;  an 
able  and  eloquent  production. 
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a  person  on  the  same  evidence  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  trial  was  scandalously  managed  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  even 
for  that  period ;  but  Pophani  is  not  answerable  for 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  rules  of  evidence  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half  aso,  nor  for  the  brutal  con- 
duct  of  Coke  to\\'ards  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  When 
called  upon  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
the  Chief  Justice  manifested  feelino^s  of  recrret  and 
sorrow,  while  at  tlie  same  time  he  commented  with 
firmness  upon  the  enormity  of  the  offence  of  which 
one  so  highly  gifted,  and  so  capable  of  serving  the 
state,  had  been  found  guilty.  "  I  thought,"  said  the 
venerable  judge,  no  doubt  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I 
thought  I  should  never  have  seen  this  day,  to  have 
stood  in  this  place  to  have  given  sentence  of  death 
against  you ;  because  I  thought  it  impossible  that  one 
of  so  great  parts  should  have  fallen  so  grievously." 
Again  he  says,  "  Now  it  resteth  to  pronounce  the 
judgment,  which  I  wish  you  had  not  been  this  day  to 
have  received  of  me.  *  *  *  I  never  saw  the  like 
trial,  and  hope  I  shall  never  see  the  like  again." 

The  Chief  Justice  was  a  native  of  the  west  of 
England,  and  at  the  period  in  question  resided  at 
Wellington,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  passed  much 
of  his  time,  and  entertained  w^ith  great  hospitality  and 
splendor.  An  old  writer  says  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  housekeeper  in  England,  and  w^ould  have  at 
his  seat  of  Littlecote  four  or  five  Lords  at  a  time.* 

In  the  same  county,  in  the  parish  of  Long  Ashton^ 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Bristol,  hved  Sir 


•  Aubrey's  i  ivesof  Eminent  Men,  &,c.  Vol.  2cl.  p.  494. 
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Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  founder  of  this  State,  and  the 
Lord  Proprietor  of  the  original  Province  of  Maine. 
Among  all  the  friends  of  American  colonization  in 
England,  none  displayed  so  much  zeal,  energy  and 
perseverance,  as  Gorges  ;  when  others  were  discour- 
aged by  unpromising  results,  he  maintained  his  reso- 
lution, and  insisted  upon  the  practicability  of  his  plans. 
Nor  was  his  mind  diverted  from  this  great  object  of 
his  life,  until  the  extremities  to  which  the  king  was 
reduced,  demanded  the  entire  services  of  his  loyal 
subjects.  Gorges  was  then  an  old  man  ;  full  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  attention  had  been  first 
directed  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  and  he  had 
expended  many  thousand  pounds  in  furthering  its 
discovery  and  settlement ;  but  when  his  services  were 
required  by  his  sovereign,  with  all  the  instincts  of 
English  loyalty,  the  old  knight  buckled  on  his  sword, 
and  followed  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  royal 
master. 

Such  were  the  two  master  spirits,  who,  in  1606, 
undertook  the  noble  work  of  peopling  these  northern 
shores  from  the  English  coast,  and  who  actually  plant- 
ed, at  that  early  period,  a  numerous  and  well-pro- 
vided colony  on  a  spot  a  few  miles  only  from  the 
place  where  we  are  now  assembled.  It  was  sneer- 
ingly  said  by  an  old  writer,  in  speaking  of  Chief 
Justice  Popham,  that  "  he  not  only  punished  male- 
factors, but  provided  for  them,  and  first  set  up  the 
discovery  of  New  England  to  maintain  and  employ 
those  that  could  not  live  honestly  in  the  o/cZ."*  But 
the  object  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 

*  Lloyd's  State  Wortliies,  p.  46. 
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great  national  importance  in  many  points  of  view,  and 
Popham  and  Gorges  succeeded  in  enlisting  many  of 
the  first  names  in  Eno^land  in  behalf  of  the  enter- 
prise.  The  plan  was  to  establish  two  plantations,  one 
in  the  north,  and  the  other  in  the  south,  to  be  called 
the  first  and  second  colony;  the  first  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  London  company,  and  the  second,  "  by 
certain  knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  in  the 
west  of  England."  The  design  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  king,  by  whom  a  charter  was  accord- 
ingly issued,  under  which  the  first  permanent  colony 
was  planted  in  South  Virginia,  by  the  London  com- 
pany. The  other  associates  of  the  second  colony, 
who  took  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  company,  suc- 
ceeded in  despatching  two  or  three  ships  with  a 
hundred  colonists  to  North  Virginia,  as  this  part  of 
the  country  was  then  called  ;  the  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  Capt.  George  Popham,  a  brother  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  Capt.  Raleigh  Gilbert,  a  nephew 
of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Humphry,  who  led  a  colony  to 
Newfoundland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir 
John,  a  brother  of  Raleigh  Gilbert,  was  also  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  ex- 
pedition sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  1G07,  consisting  of  the  ships  called  the 
Gift,  and  the  Mary  and  John,  and  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  this  State,  near  the  island  of  Monhegan, 
early  in  August ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec,  then  called  Sagadehock,  where  the 
the  colonists  disembarked,  and  selected  a  site  for  their 
future  residence.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  pre- 
cise spot  on  which  they  erected  their  temporary 
dwellinixs  and  defences,  and  organized  the  crovern- 
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ment  of  the  colony ;  Stage  Island,  Parker's  Island, 
and  a  neighboring  peninsula,  have  respectively  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  having  received  this  band  of 
Eno^lish  exiles,  who  first  souo^ht  a  liome  on  our 
shores ;  but  time  has  probably  left  no  traces  of  the 
settlement.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Purchas,  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  George  Popham  to 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  cited  by  him,  that  "  they  chose 
the  place  of  their  plantation  at  the  mouth  of  Saga- 
dehoc,  in  a  iccsterly  podnsula,  where  they  heard  a  ser- 
mon, read  their  patent  and  laws,  and  built  a  fort."  * 
The  peninsula  here  mentioned  was  probably  that  now 
know^n  as  Cape  Small  Point,  on  which  it  w^ould  seem 
most  probable  that  the  colony  was  located,  and  Fort 
St.  George,  as  it  was  called,  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  colonists. 

Measures  w  ere  immediately  taken  to  explore  the 
neighboring  country.  For  this  pm'pose  Raleigh  Gil- 
bert was  despatched,  attended  by  one  of  the  Penob- 
scot Indians  that  had  been  carried  to  England,  two 
of  whom,  accompanied  the  expedition.  Gilbert  was 
kindly  treated  by  the  natives  with  whom  he  met,  and 
was  invited  to  their  cabins.  They  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  head  of  the  colony  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Bashaba,  the  great  chief,  w'ho  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Penobscot.  Popham  consented  to  go,  and  had 
proceeded  some  distance  on  his  journey,  wdien  con- 
trary winds  and  bad  weather  compelled  him  to  return. 
The  Bashaba  afterwards  sent  his  son  to  visit  the 
English  chief,  and  open  a  trade  in  furs.  Such  was  the 
state  observed  by  this  Indian  potentate,  that  he  ex-^ 


*  This  account  was  first  published  by  Purchas  in  1616. 
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pected,  says  Gorges,  "  all  strangers  should  have  their 
address  to  him,  and  not  he  to  them." 

The  ships  in  which  the  colonists  had  arrived  were 
not  ready  to  return  until  the  15th  of  December,  when 
a  winter  of  great  severity  had  set  in.  In  England,  as 
well  as  America,  that  winter  was  long  remembered 
for  its  unusual  degree  of  cold.  The  Thames  at  Lon- 
don was  frozen  over,  and  rendered  passable  upon  the 
ice,  a  circumstance  that  is  said  rarely  to  occur.  The 
Sagadehock  colonists,  unused  to  such  rigorous  wea- 
ther, attributed  it  to  the  fault  of  the  climate,  and 
many  of  them,  disheartened  by  the  farther  prospect  of 
being  exposed  to  numerous  privations  on  a  strange 
and  inhospitable  coast,.resolved  to  return  to  England 
with  the  ships.  Of  the  whole  number  only  forty-five, 
less  than  one  half,  had  the  courage  to  remain. 

In  the  meantime  another  ship  with  fresh  supplies 
for  the  colony,  was  on  its  way  to  their  relief.  But 
she  bore  at  the  same  time  the  melancholy  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Popham,  which  had  oc- 
curred soon  after  the  departure  of  the  first  ships  from 
England,  on  the  tenth  of  .Tune,  1607.  The  Company 
in  their  manifesto  speak  of  this  event  in  the  following 
manner :  "  In  the  meanwhile  it  pleased  God  to  take 
from  us  this  worthy  member,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
whose  sudden  death  did  so  astonish  the  hearts  of  the 
most  part  of  the  adventurers,  [the  members  of  the 
Company  in  England,]  as  some  grew  cold,  and  some 
did  wholly  abandon  the  business.  Yet  Sir  Francis 
Popham,  his  son,  and  certain  of  his  private  friends, 
and  others  of  us,  omitted  not  the  next  year  (holding 
on  our  first  resolution)  to  join  in  sending  forth  a  new 
supply,  which  was  accordingly  performed.  But  the 
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ships  arriving  there,  did  not  only  bring  uncomfortable 
news  of  the  death  of  the  lord  chief  justice,  together 
with  the  death  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  elder  brother 
unto  Captain  Raleigh  Gilbert,  who  at  that  time  was 
president  of  that  council  [the  colony]  ;  but  found  that 
the  old  Captain  Popham  was  also  dead  ;  who  was  the 
only  man  indeed  that  died  there  that  winter,  where- 
in they  endured  still  greater  extremities  }  for  that  in 
the  depth  thereof,  their  lodgings  and  stores  were 
burnt,  and  they  thereby  wondrousiy  distressed." 

It  is  not  strange  that  amidst  so  many  discouraging 
circumstances,  to  which  was  added  the  necessity  of 
Raleif^h  Gilbert's  return  to  Enoland  on  account  of  his 
brother's  death,  the  remaining  colonists  should  turn 
their  eyes  wishfully  tow^ards  their  English  homes,  and 
even  resolve  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  According- 
ly, when  the  ship  that  had  brought  them  supplies  w^as 
ready  to  sail,  early  in  the  spring  of  1608,  they  all 
embarked  and  arrived  safely  in  England. 

In  justification  of  this  abandonment  of  the  country, 
it  was  of  course  denounced  by  the  returning  emigrants 
as  unfit  to  be  inhabited  by  civilized  beings ;  as  cold, 
barren  and  inhospitable.  And  yet  the  letters  first 
received  from  the  colony  had  represented  it  as 
"  stored  with  grapes,  white  and  red,  good  hops,  onions, 
garlick,  oaks,  walnuts,  and  the  soil  good.  They 
found  oysters  nine  inches  in  length,  and  heard  of 
others  twice  as  great."*  As  to  the  climate,  although 
the  winter  was  one  of  almost  unprecedented  severity 
everywhere,  it  had  produced  no  mortahty  among  their 
number,  unless  the  death  of  old  Capt.  Popham  may 
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be  set  down  to  that  cause,  who  was  the  only  one  that 
died  amidst  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  colonists. 
How  superior  was  the  spirit  exhibited  twelve  years 
after  by  the  Pilgrim  emigrants  at  Plymouth,  nearly 
half  of  whose  number  perished  within  four  months  af- 
ter their  landing,  yet  animated  by  a  settled  rehgious 
purpose,  no  one  of  the  survivors  entertained  a  thought 
of  relinquishing  their  design.  Elad  a  tithe  of  their 
energy  and  resolute  spirit  animated  the  Kennebec 
colonists,  whose  resources  were  so  much  superior,  a 
more  grateful  task  might  have  awaited  the  pen  that 
should  relate  the  story  of  this  enterprise.* 

Nor  did  the  colonists  suffer  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent from  collisions  with  the  natives ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  seem  to  have  been  treated  by  them  with 
much  kindness  and  hospitality,  owing  probably  to 
favorable  representations  made  by  those  of  their  num- 
ber who  had  resided  in  the  family  of  Gorges  at  Ply- 

*The  Massachusetts  Colony,  under  the  direction  of  the  prudent  Winthrop, 
scarcely  suffered  a  less  mortality  than  the  Pilgrims,  although  they  arrived  early 
in  summer.  "  Many  died  weekly,  yea,  almost  daily,"  says  one  of  them  ;  and 
another  writes  that "  almost  in  every  family  lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe  were 
heard,  and  no  fresh  food  to  cherish  them."  This  was  chiefly  during  the  few 
weeks  that  the  colonists  remained  at  Charlestown,  and  was  occasioned  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  want  of  good  water.  After  their  removal  in  the  same 
summer  (1630)  to  the  peninsula  on  which  the  foundations  of  Boston  were  laid  by 
them,  the  sickness  abated  in  consequence  of  a  better  supply  of  the  pure  element 
found  there.  About  two  hundred  died  daring  the  season.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles,  Gov.  Winthrop  wrote  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in  England  for  the 
■present,  in  the  following  words:  "  I  thank  God,  I  like  so  well  to  be  here  that  I 
do  not  repent  my  coming  ;  and  if  I  were  to  come  again,  I  would  not  have  al- 
tered my  course,  though  I  had  foreseen  all  these  afflictions.  *  *  I  praise 
God,  we  have  many  occasions  of  comfort  here,  and  do  hope  that  our  days 
of  affliction  will  soon  have  an  end,  and  that  the  Lord  will  do  us  more  good  in  the 
end  than  we  could  have  expected,  that  will  abundantly  recompense  for  all  the 
trouble  we  have  endured."  Winthrop's  Journal,  Savage's  ed.  vol.  1.  p.  377. 
Iliet,  Charlestown,  by  R,  Frotliingham,  Jr.  pp.  42,  43. 
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mouth,  and  now  acted  as  guides  and  interpreters  to 
the  English  in  their  intercourse  with  the  red  men. 
Purchas,  who  derived  his  information  from  Raleigh 
Gilbert,  and  others  of  the  Colony,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Indians  :  "  The  people  seemed  aftected  with  our  men's 
devotions,  and  would  say, '  king  James  is  a  good  king, 
his  God  a  good  God,  and  Tayito  nought so  they  call 
an  evil  spirit  which  haunts  them  every  moon,  and 
makes  them  worship  him  for  fear.  He  commanded 
them  not  to  dwell  near  or  come  among  the  English, 
threatening  to  kill  some,  and  inflict  sickness  on  others, 
beginning  with  two  of  the  sagamore's  children ;  saying 
he  had  power  and  would  do  the  like  to  the  English 
the  next  moon,  to  wit,  in  December."  Then  follows 
a  story  calculated  to  alarm  the  poor  emigrants,  and 
which  may  have  had  some  effect  in  unsettling  their 
resolution  :  "  The  people  also  told  our  men  of  can- 
nibals near  Sagadehock  with  teeth  three  inches  lono-. 
but  they  saw  them  not."  One  person,  styled  Master 
Patterson,  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the  Tar- 
rentines,  an  unfriendly  tribe,  dwelling  beyond  the 
Penobscot;  with  this  exception,  nothing  seems  to 
have  arisen  to  disturb  the  relations  of  the  colonists 
with  their  uncivilized  neighbors. 

The  only  member  of  the  Plymouth  Company  who 
seems  to  have  remained  undiscouraged  and  unmoved 
by  the  breaking  up  of  this  colony  and  the  unfavorable 
reports  of  the  country,  was  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 
While  he  regretted,  as  he  says,  the  loss  of  so  noble 
a  friend  as  the  Chief  Justice,  and  his  nation  so  wor- 
thy a  subject,  he  refused  to  be  influenced  by  the  idle 
stories  of  the  cold  being  so  extreme  as  to  render  the 
country  unsuitable  for  settlement  and  cultivation- 
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"  As  for  the  coldness  of  the  clime,"  said  he,  "  I  had 
had  too  much  experience  in  the  world  to  be  frighted 
with  such  a  blast,  as  knowing  many  great  kingdoms 
and  large  territories  more  northerly  seated,  and  by 
many  degrees  colder  than  the  clime  from  whence  they 
came,  yet  plentifully  inhabited,  and  divers  of  them 
stored  with  no  better  commodities  from  trade  and 
commerce  than  those  parts  afforded,  if  like  industry, 
art  and  labor  be  used."  But  the  good  sense  of  the 
worthy  knight  was  not  capable  of  reanimating  the 
drooping  energies  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 
"  There  was  no  more  speech  of  settling  any  other 
plantation  in  those  parts  for  a  long  time  after,"  say 
the  Company  in  their  Relation  published  at  a  subse- 
quent period ;  "  only,"  they  add,  "  Sir  Francis  Pop- 
ham  having  the  ships  and  provision  which  remained 
of  the  company,  and  supplying  what  was  necessary 
for  his  purpose,  sent  divers  times  to  the  coasts  for 
trade  and  fishing  ;  of  whose  loss  or  gains  himself  is 
best  able  to  give  account." 

Sir  Ferdinando  pursued  a  similar  course  of  private 
adventure,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  view  his  great 
object,  the  settlement  of  the  country ;  "  finding,"  he 
says,  "  I  could  no  longer  be  seconded  by  others,  I 
became  an  owner  of  a  ship  myself,  fit  for  that  employ- 
ment, and  under  color  of  fishing  and  trade,  I  got  a 
master  and  company  for  her,  to  which  I  sent  Vines 
and  others  my  own  servants  with  their  provision  for 
trade  and  discovery.  By  these  and  the  help  of  those 
natives  formerly  sent  over,  I  came  to  be  truly  inform- 
ed of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  want  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was 
3* 
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forced  to  hire  men  to  stay  there  the  winter  quarter 
at  extreme  rates." 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  year  1614, 
when  Captain  John  Smith,  w^ho  had  been  governor 
of  the  colony  in  South  Virginia,  but  had  retired  in  dis- 
gust from  its  service,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
north.  "  I  desired  to  see  this  country,"  he  said,  "  and 
spend  some  time  in  trying  what  I  could  find  for  all 
those  ill  rumors  and  disasters."     Having  induced 
four  London  merchants  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise, 
he  set  sail  on  the  third  of  March  from  the  Downs,  wdth 
two  ships  and  forty -five  men  and  boys,  taking  with 
him  also  an  Indian  named  Tantum,  and  after  a  voy- 
age of  eight  weeks  arrived  at  the  island  of  Monhe- 
gan.     Here  he  buih  seven  boats,  in  which  he  sent 
all  bui  eight  of  his  men  on  a  fishing  voyage,  while 
with  the  remainder  he  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  and 
with  his  accustomed  energy  ranged  the  coast  from 
Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  exploring  all  its  inlets,  riv- 
ers and  bays,  and  trafficking  with  the  Indians.  The 
commercial  results  of  this  voyage  must  have  fully 
satisfied  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  part- 
ners in  the  enterprise ;  for  in  his  small  boat,  in  ex- 
change  for  trifling  articles  of  little  value,  he  ob- 
tained nearly  11,000  beaver  skins,  100  martens, 
and  as  many  otters,  and  the  most  of  them,  he  says, 
within  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues.    His  fishing 
was  not  equally  successful,  as  he  had  lost  the  best  of 
the  season  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  whales ;  but  his 
men  took  and  dried  about  1,200  quintals  of  fish, 
^  which  sold  in  Spain  for  five  dollars  per  quintal. 

On  his  return  to  England,  after  an  absence  of 
about  six  months,  Captain  Smith  made  a  highly  fa- 
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vorable  report  of  the  country,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  NEW  ENGLAND.  Having  prepared  a 
written  description  of  his  discoveries,  together  with 
a  map  of  the  coast,  he  presented  them  to  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  "  humbly  entreating 
his  Highness,"  he  says,  "to  change  their  barbarous 
names  for  such  English  as  posterity  might  say  "  Prince 
Charles  was  their  godfather."  The  Prince  com- 
phed  with  this  request,  confirming  the  name  of  New 
England,  and  substituting  English  names  for  those 
which  had  been  derived  from  the  Indians,  or  that  had 
been  given  by  former  navigators.  This  experiment, 
however,  proved  in  the  main  unsuccessful,  as  it  de- 
served to  be ;  the  names  of  Plymouth,  Charles  River, 
and  Cape  Ann,  being  the  only  ones  recommended  by 
Charles  that  have  been  sanctioned  by  general  use  ; 
while  the  names  of  Massachusetts,  Piscataqua,  Aga- 
menticus,  Saco,  Casco,  Androscoggin,  Kennebeck, 
Pemaquid,  Penobscot,  Monhegan,  Matinicus,  and 
others,  of  Indian  origin,  are  still  retained. 

The  success  of  this  voyage  in  regard  to  its  pecu- , 
niary  returns,  and  the  favorable  report  of  the  country, 
infused  new  life  into  the  spirit  of  colonial  enterprise. 
Gorges  took  the  lead  as  usual,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Sutchffe,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  other  western  gen- 
tlemen, concerted  the  plan  of  a  colony  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  Capt.  Smith  to  New  England  the  following 
year.  Smith  also  endeavored  to  interest  the  London 
merchants  in  this  project,  because,  he  remarks,  "  the 
Londoners  have  most  money  ;  "  but  he  preferred  sail- 
ing from  a  western  port,  as  he  says  it  is  nearly  as 
much  trouble,  but  much  more  danger,  to  sail  from 
London  to  Plymouth,  than  from  Plymouth  to  New- 
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fouEdland  *  His  plan  was  that  the  expedition  should 
consist  of  eight  ships,  four  from  London  and  the  same 
number  from  the  west  of  England ;  but  in  this  he 
proved  unsuccessful,  such  w^as  the  jealousy  of  interest 
among  them.  He  finally  sailed  from  Plymouth  in 
March,  1615,  with  only  two  vessels,  one  of  200  tons, 
the  other  of  50 ;  besides  his  ships'  company,  he  w^as 
attended  by  fifteen  men  and  two  boys,  who  had 
agreed  to  remain  in  New  England,  and  begin  a  plan- 
tation. Smith  gives  the  names  of  these  persons,  and 
adds,  "  I  confess  I  would  have  wished  them  as  many 
thousands,  had  all  other  provisions  been  in  hke  pro- 
portion, nor  w^ould  I  have  had  so  few^,  could  I  have 
had  means  for  more  ;  yet  if  God  had  pleased  we  had 
safely  arrived,  I  doubted  not  but  to  have  performed 
more  than  I  promised,  and  that  many  thousands  had 
been  there  ere  now." 

With  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  resolute  and 
persevering  character  of  this  dauntless  and  excellent 
man,  as  previously  exhibited  in  the  Virginia  Colony, 
and  on  other  occasions,  we  have  httle  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  his  efibrts  to  colonize  New  England,  had 
he  been  permitted  to  reach  its  shores  with  his  little 
band  of  emigrants  ;  but  a  series  of  cruel  and  almost 
unparalled  disasters  awaited  him  on  the  ocean.  The 
vessels  had  proceeded  120  leagues  to  sea,  when  they 
were  overtaken  ])y  a  gale  that  carried  away  all  the 
masts  of  the  larger  ship,  which  w^as  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Plymouth  under  jurymasts,  the  other  vessel  at 
the  same  time  parting  company.    Not  discouraged 

•  To  one  familiar  with  the  intricate  and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  river 
Thames  and  the  English  Channel,  this  remark  would  scarcely  seem  an  exaggera- 
tion. 
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by  this  accident,  Smith  again  set  sail  on  the  24th  of 
June  in  another  ship  of  only  sixty  tons ;  but  disasters 
*  still  awaited  him.  Falling  in  with  an  English  pirati- 
cal craft  of  vastly  superior  force,  Smith  refused  to 
yield  to  the  entreaties  of  his  officers  who  wished  him 
to  surrender  without  striking  a  blow  ;  but  assuming  a 
bold  attitude  he  succeeded  in  making  terms  with  the 
enemy,  and  was  permitted  to  continue  his  voyage. 

Soon  after  he  again  fell  in  with  two  French  pirates, 
also  of  greatly  superior  force ;  his  officers  refusing  to 
fight,  Smith  threatened  to  blow  up  his  ship  rather 
than  yield.  He  then  opened  his  four  guns  upon  the 
enemy,  and  under  the  fire  effected  his  escape.  But 
his  next  encounter  proved  fatal  to  his  voyage  and  all 
his  plans.  Four  French  men  of  war  made  the  odds 
too  great  for  his  little  bark,  and  being  summoned  on 
board  the  x\dmirars  ship  to  show  his  papers,  he  obey- 
ed ;  but  although  peace  existed  between  England  and 
France  at  that  time,  the  French  commander  detain- 
ed him,  and  took  possession  of  his  ship,  which  was 
then  plundered  by  the  French  sailors,  and  his  men 
dispersed  about  their  squadron,  now  increased  to 
eight  or  nine  sail.  At  length  these  freebooters 
consented  to  restore  his  ship  and  men ;  but  after 
regaining  possession,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  continuing 
the  voyage,  a  portion  of  the  officers  and  men  being 
disposed  to  put  back  to  Plymouth,  but  Smith  and  the 
rest  were  resolved  to  proceed.  In  the  meantime,  he 
was  acrain  summoned  on  board  the  French  admiral's 
ship,  and  had  no  sooner  reached  the  quarter  deck, 
than  a  sail  hove  in  sight  to  which  the  Frenchman 
gave  chase.  Thus  was  he  unfortunately  separated 
from  his  command,  of  which  the  disaffected  part  of  his 
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officers  and  men  took  advantage  during  the  night, 
and  directed  the  ship's  course  to  Plymouth,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety. 

The  French  fleet  continued  to  cruise  for  two 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  vessels  from 
the  West  Indies,  of  which  they  made  several  captures. 
When  they  encountered  Spanish  vessels,  Smith  was 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  actions,  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  his  military  skill  and  experience ;  but 
when  the  prey  w^as  English,  he  was  kept  carefully  out 
of  the  way,  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
his  countrymen.  On  their  arrival  upon  the  French 
coast  near  Rochelle,  instead  of  fulfilling  their  promise 
to  make  him  double  amends  for  his  losses,  to  the 
amount  of  10,000  crowns  of  prize  money,  they  kept 
him  a  prisoner  on  board  the  ship,  and  threatened  him 
with  further  mischief  unless  he  gave  them  a  full  dis- 
charge before  the  Admiralty.  A  storm  coming  on, 
Smith  watched  his  opportunity  and  escaped  in  a 
boat  during  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  but  the  cur- 
rent took  the  boat  out  to  sea  instead  of  enabling  him 
to  reach  the  shore.  The  wind  and  tide,  however, 
changing  during  the  night,  the  boat  at  length  drifted 
upon  a  small  island,  where  he  was  found  in  the  morn- 
ing by  some  fowlers,  nearly  drowned,  and  half  dead 
with  cold  and  hunger. 

Pawning  his  boat  for  means  to  reach  Rochelle,  he 
was  informed  on  his  arrival  at  that  place,  that  on  the 
night  of  his  escape  the  man  of  war  with  her  richest 
prize  had  foundered,  and  the  captain  and  half  of  the 
ship's  company  were  lost.  At  Rochelle,  Smith  sought 
justice  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  libelling  the  goods 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  man  of  war  ;  and  having 
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collected  from  the  survivors  the  fullest  evidence  of  the 
losses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  he  left  his  case 
in  charge  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  the  British  min- 
ister at  Bordeaux,  and  returned  to  England. 

Such  was  the  eventful  and  disastrous  issue  of  the 
second  attempt  to  colonize  New  England.  Yet  it 
was  not  without  its  good  results.  While  detained  on 
board  the  French  ship,  Smith  found  time  to  write  out 
his  previous  adventures  in  New  England,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  country  which  was  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  that  had  been  yet  submitted  to 
the  public.  This  work  was  published  in  June,  1616, 
and  contained  his  original  map  of  New  England,  with 
the  English  names  suggested  by  Prince  Charles.  He 
printed  an  edition  of  two  or  three  thousand,  he  says, 
and  spent  the  summer  of  1616,  in  visiting  all  the 
larger  towns  in  the  west  of  England,  and  distributing 
copies  of  this  book  and  map.  He  also  caused  one 
thousand  copies  to  be  bound  up  with  a  great  variety 
of  maps,  both  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  w^hich  he 
presented  to  thirty  of  the  principal  companies  in  Lon- 
don, at  their  Halls.  Nearly  a  year  w^as  spent  by  him 
in  this  way,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  another  effort 
to  plant  the  wilderness  of  New  England  ;  but  all  his  la- 
bors proved  ineffectual,  and  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  project  with  the  loss  of  the  time  and  money 
he  had  expended  upon  it  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  knowledge  Smith  diffused,  did  in  the 
end  advance  the  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  services,  the 
Plymouth  Company  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Ad- 
miral of  New  England. 

The  unremitted  exertions  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor- 
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ges  were  now  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
company  distinct  from  that  of  Virginia,  whose  atten- 
tion should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  colonization 
of  New  England.  A  liberal  charter  was  granted  to 
this  company  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king,  con- 
stituting them  a  corporation  with  perpetual  succes- 
sion, by  the  name  of  '*  The  Council  established  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting, 
rulincr,  and  ^overnino;  of  New  England  in  America.*- 
It  consisted  of  forty  noblemen,  knights,  and  gentle- 
men, among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Warwick,  and  others  scarcely  less  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  that  period.  The  charter  bears  date  No- 
vember 3d,  1620  ;  and  as  it  conveyed  to  the  Council 
the  territory  extending  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty- 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  one  half  of  which  was 
comprised  in  the  previous  patent  to  the  Virginia 
company,  objections  were  made  to  it  at  the  outset 
from  that  quarter.  Not  succeeding  with  the  king 
and  the  Privy  Council,  the  complainants  carried  the 
matter  before  the  Plouse  of  Commons,  and  Gorges 
appeared  three  several  times  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
to  answer  objections  ;  on  the  last  occasion  he  was  at- 
tended by  eminent  legal  counsel.  The  result  was  un- 
favorable, and  the  house  in  presenting  to  the  king  the 
public  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  included  amongst 
them  tlie  patent  of  New  England.  The  effect  of  this 
movement  was  at  first  prejudicial  to  the  company,  for 
it  was  the  means  of  discouraging  those  who  proposed 
to  establish  plantations  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  Council.  But  James  was  not  inclined  to 
have  the  propriety  of  his  own  acts  disputed  or  deni- 
ed on  the  door  of  Parliament ;  so  that  instead  of  car- 
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rying  out  the  design  of  destroying  the  Patent,  he  dis- 
missed the  Parhainent,  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
and  other  prisons  the  members  who  had  been  most 
forward  in  condemning  the  charter,  and  most  free  in 
questioning  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

This  charter  to  the  Council  of  Plymouth  was  the 
next  great  step  towards  the  colonization  of  New 
England,  as  it  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  grants 
that  were  made  of  the  country  upon  which  titles  to 
land  now  rest.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  in  favor 
of  the  Pilgrims  then  settled  at  Plymouth.  They 
had  previously  obtained  a  patent  from  the  old  Ply- 
mouth Company,  which  had  been  taken  to  Holland 
for  their  inspection  before  their  departure ;  but  this 
not  answering  their  purpose,  they  applied  to  the 
Council  of  Plymouth  for  another  after  their  removal 
to  New  Eni^land.  Gorf^es  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  matter  : — "After  they  had  well  considered  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  and  found  that  the  authority 
they  had  from  the  Company  of  Virginia  could  not 
warrant  their  abode  in  that  place,  which  they  found 
so  prosperous  and  pleasing  to  them,  they  hastened 
away  their  ship  with  order  to  their  solicitor  to  deal 
with  me,  to  be  the  means  that  they  might  have  a 
grant  from  the  Council  of  New  England's  Affairs  to 
settle  in  the  place  ;  which  was  accordingly  performed 
to  their  particular  satisfaction  and  the  good  content 
of  them  all;  which  place  was  after  called  New  Ply- 
mouth, where  they  have  continued  ever  since  very 
peaceable,  and  in  all  plenty  of  all  necessaries  that 
nature  needeth,  if  that  could  satisfy  our  vain  affec- 
tions." Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  of  this  worthy 
man,  that  although  differing  in  his  religious  notions 
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toto  ccelo  from  the  pilgrim  fathers,  he  yet  looked 
with  evident  satisfaction  upon  the  comfortable  quar- 
ters they  had  made  for  themselves  within  the  limits 
of  the  Council's  Patent,  although  without  having  se- 
cured a  proper  title  to  their  lands  ;  and  it  seems  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  aid  them  in  supplying  this 
deficiency.* 

*  The  Pilgrims  after  their  settlement  at  Plymouth  found  themselves  -without 
a  legal  title  to  the  soil  ;  hence  their  application  to  the  Council  for  a  patent, 
which  was  granted  in  the  name  of  John  Pierce,  a  London  merchant,  who  held 
it  in  trust  for  them.  It  was  dated  June  1st,  1621.  But  not  satisfied  with  this, 
they  procured  another,  in  the  name  of  William  Bradford,  through  the  influence 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  the  ^]arl  of  Warwick,  dated  January  13th,  1630, 
on  which  their  title  finally  rested.  The  Pierce  patent  simply  granted  to  him 
and  his  associates,  (without  naming  them,)  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  each 
person,  if  they  should  continue  three  years  in  the  country  ;  the  land  to  be  taken 
in  any  place  not  already  inhabited  by  English  people  or  selected  by  the  Council 
for  other  purposes.  But  the  Bradford  patent  contained  a  general  grant  of  the 
territory  of  the  Colony,  with  specific  boundaries,  constituting  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion, that  existed  until  the  union  with  Massachusetts  in  1691.  This  patent 
likewise  conveyed  to  Bradford  and  his  associates  an  extensive  territory  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kennebec,  and  an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  on  that  river  ;  a 
very  liberal  concession.  The  colony  at  that  time  contained,  as  the  patent  recites, 
about  three  hundred  people.  , 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Old  Colony  of  Plymouth  came  near  being  annex- 
ed to  New  York,  instead  of  Massachusetts,  in  1691.  A  strenuous  opposition 
was  made  by  the  agent  of  Plymouth,  in  London,  to  the  connexion  with  !\Iassa- 
chusetts,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  the  sister 
colony.  "  All  the  frame  of  heaven,"  he  says,  "  moves  upon  one  axis,  and  the 
whole  of  New  England's  interest  seems  designed  to  be  loaden  on  one  bottom,  and 
her  particular  motions  to  be  concentric  to  the  Massachusetts  tropic ;  you  know  who 
are  wont  to  trot  after  the  bay  horse,"  &c.  To  such  length  was  this  opposition 
carried,  that  when  the  commission  of  Governor  Sloughter  was  made  out  for  the 
government  of  New  York,  Plymouth  was  actually  included  in  it  ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  changed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Massachusetts  agent.  Some  dis- 
turbances that  arose  in  two  or  three  towns  of  the  Old  Colony  about  the  same 
time,  were  attributed  by  the  authorities  at  Plymouth  to  the  influence  of  Sioughter, 
who,  however,  had  enough  on  his  hands,  during  the  three  or  four  months  that 
intervened  between  his  arrival  at  New  York,  and  his  death,  without  intermed- 
dling with  the  affairs  of  a  distant  Colony.  See  Davis,  in  Appendix  to  Morton's 
Memorial,  pp.  361-3.  Ibid.  473-S.  1  Hazard,  State  Papers,  29b.  Prince. 
198.  note. 
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The  attention  of  the  Council  was  soon  ^directed  to 
the  importance  of  estabhshing  a  general  government 
over  their  extensive  territory,  as  complaints  were  made 
by  those  who  visited  the  country  of  disorders  com- 
mitted on  the  coast,  which  there  was  no  power  com- 
petent to  restrain  or  punish.  Having  determined  on 
the  appointment  ol  a  Governor  to  superintend  their 
affairs  in  the  country,  Robert  Gorges,  Esq.,  a  son  of 
Sir  Ferdinando,  was  selected  for  this  office,  with 
whom  was  joined  a  board  of  counsellors,  one  of  whom 
was  to  be  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony,  xin  extensive  grant  of  territory  was 
made  at  the  same  time  to  Robert  Gorges,  containing 
three  hundred  square  miles,  on  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  he  proceeded  at  once  to  occupy.  He  arrived 
in  the  Bay  about  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of 
1623,  "  with  sundry  passengers  and  families,"  and 
gave  immediate  notice  of  his  arrival  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Plymouth,  "  He  had  a  commission  from 
the  Council  of  New  England,"  says  Bradford,  who 
was  then  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  entitled  by  vir- 
tue of  that  office  to  be  one  of  his  Council,  "  to  be 
general  Governor  of  the  country  ;  and  they  appoint 
for  his  council  and  assistants,  Capt.  West,  [who  had 
been  previously  commissioned  as  Admiral  of  New 
England,]  Christopher  Levett,  Esq.,  and  the  Governor 
of  Plymouth  for  the  time  being  ;  giving  him  author- 
ity to  choose  others  as  he  should  find  fit ;  with  full 
power  to  him  and  his  assistants,  or  any  three  of  them, 
(whereof  himself  was  always  to  be  one,)  to  do  and 
execute  what  to  them  should  seem  good  in  all  cases, 
capital,  criminal,  and  civil,  with  divers  other  instruc- 
tions, of  which  and  his  commission  it  pleased  him  to 
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offer  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  to  take  a  copy.  He 
gave  us  notice  of  his  arrival  by  letter,  and  before  we 
could  visit  him  sails  for  the  eastward  with  the  ship  he 
came  in;  but  a  storm  rising,  they  bore  into  our  har- 
bor, are  kindly  entertained,  and  stay  fourteen  days." 
He  adds,  "  Shortly  after,  Governor  Gorges  goes  to 
•the  Massachusetts  land,  being  thankful  for  his  kind 
entertainment.  His  ship  staying  here,  fits  for  Vir- 
ginia, having  some  passengers  to  deliver  there." 

The  place  selected  by  the  Governor  General  for 
the  residence  of  the  families  that  had  accompanied 
him,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  what  is  now  called 
Boston  Bajy  then  known  as  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
the  present  town  of  Weymouth,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  same  place  had 
been  settled  the  year  previous  by  a  band  of  English 
emigrants  under  the  auspices  of  a  London  merchant, 
named  Weston,  who  had  provided  them  with  all  the 
necessary  supplies  for  eslablishing  a  plantation.  The 
same  gentleman  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  sup- 
plying the  P;ymouth  colonists  with  the  means  of 
transportation  to  New^  England,  but  had  undertaken 
this  neighboring  settlement  with  a  view  to  his  private 
advantage.  He  employed  several  vessels  in  trade  and 
fishing  on  the  coast,  and  the  men  who  formed  the 
settlement,  had  been  chosen  as  suitable  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  designs,  which  were  purely  of  a 
mercantile  character.*  But  owing  to  various  causes, 
this  settlement  was  broken  up  in  less  than  a  year 
from  the  time  it  had  been  commenced,  and  when 
Gorges  arrived  at  the  same  place,  with  a  considera- 


»  Morton,  New  English  Canaan,  p.  106. 
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ble  reinforcement  of  men  and  supplies,  Weston's  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  wholly  disappeared. 

While  Gorges  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Mr.  Weston  arrived  there  to  look  after  his 
affairs,  when  the  Governor  General  called  him  to  ac- 
count for  the  disorderly  conduct  of  his  men,  who  had 
scandalized  the  country  by  their  riotous  behavior; 
but  as  that  gentleman  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
the  abuses  that  had  been  committed  in  his  absence, 
by  the  waste  of  his  property  and  the  frustration  of 
his  plans,  the  matter  was  soon  compromised,  and 
Gorges  embarked  in  one  of  his  ships  for  the  east- 
ward. He  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  and 
visited  the  plantation  of  Mr.  David  Thompson,  where 
he  met  Christopher  Levett,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Counsel- 
lors, who  had  just  arrived  from  England.  The  Gov- 
erner  there  administered  to  Levett  the  oath  of  office, 
in  the  presence  of  three  more  of  the  Council,  and 
thus  duly  organized  his  government. 

The  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  providing  for  the  pro- 
per administration  of  affairs  in  New  England,  did  not 
forget  the  religious  interests  of  the  country.  They 
sent  over  with  the  governor  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  the  Rev.  William  Morell,  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  the  establishment  of  churches,  and 
probably  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Puritans  for 
the  spread  of  their  peculiar  views.  He  remained 
about  two  years,  chiefly  at  Plymouth,  where  his  dis- 
creet deportment  seems  to  have  conciliated  the  good 
will  of  the  colonists ;  indeed,  such  was  the  condition 
of  the  country,  that  he  did  not  undertake  to  execute 
his  ministerial  functions,  nor  was  it  known  in  the 
colony  that  he  had  an  ecclesiastical  commission  to 
4* 
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oversee  their  religious  concerns,  until  he  was  about 
going  away,  when  he  spoke  of  it  to  some  of  the  peo- 
ple. During  his  abode  in  the  country,  Mr.  Morrell 
composed  a  Latin  poem,  descriptive  of  the  natural 
features  of  New  England,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Charles  I.  and  published,  together  with  an  English 
translation,  after  his  return.*  The  following  are  the 
introductory  lines  ; 

NOVA  ANGLIA. 

Hactenus  ignotam  populis  ego  carmine  primus, 

Te  nova  de  veteri  cui  contigit  Anglia  nomen, 

Aggredior  trepidus  pingui  celebrare  Minerva. 

Fer  milii  numen  opem,  cupienti  singula  plectro  ■  , 

Pandere  veridico,  quce  nuper  vidimus  ipsi ; 

Ut  breviter  vereque  sonent  modulamina  nostra, 

Temperiem  cceli,  vim  terras,  munera  ponti, 

Et  varios  gentis  mores,  velamina,  cultus. 

The  author's  translation : 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

"  Fear  not,  poor  Muse,  cause  first  to  sing  her  fame 
That's  yet  scarce  known  unless  by  map  or  name  ; 
-  A  grandchild  to  earth's  paradise  is  born, 
Well  limbed,  well  nerv'd,  fair,  rich,  sweet,  yet  forlorn. 
Thou  blest  director !  so  direct  my  verse, 
That  it  may  win  her  people,  friends,  commerce ; 

««•  Morrell,  the  clergyman  who  accompanied  Gorges,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
appointment,  conceived  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  New  England,  which  ho 
expressed  in  an  elegant  Latin  poem,  descriptive  of  the  country."  Grahame,  Hist. 
U.  S.  I.  202.  It  may  be  found  reprinted  in  vol.  I.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Gra- 
hame alludes  to  the  well  known  lines  in  Hudibras,  founded  on  an  occurrence  in 
Weston's  colony,  where  an  innocent  but  bed-rid  weaver  was  said  to  have  been 
hung  instead  of  a  guilty  but  useful  cobbler,  whom  they  could  not  so  well  spare. 
In  clearing  the  pilgrims  of  tiiis  charge,  Grahame,  with  equal  disregard  of  truth, 
endeavors  to  fasten  it  upon  the  administratioQ  of  Gorges.  Ibid. 
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-w.  Whilst  her  sweet  air,  rich  soil,  blest  seas,  my  pen 
Shall  blaze,  and  tell  the  natures  of  her  men." 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  the  Enghsh 
people  in  behalf  of  the  country  ; 

"  If  these  poor  lines  may  win  this  country  love,  >  ' 

Or  kind  compassion  in  the  English  move — 

Persuade  our  mighty  and  renowned  state 

This  pur-blind  people  to  commiserate  ; 

Or  painful  men  to  this  good  land  invite, 

Whose  holy  works  these  natives  may  inlight: 

If  Heaven  grant  these,  to  see  here  built  I  trust. 

An  ErfGLisii  kingdom  from  this  Indian  dust  V 

Gorges  remained  in  the  country  until  the  spring  of 
1624,  when  he  returned  to  England,  discouraged  by 
not  receiving  promised  succor  from  home  for  his  colo- 
ny, and  perhaps,  as  Bradford  says,  "not  finding  the 
state  of  things  to  answer  his  quality."  A  portion  of 
his  people  remained,  and  were  kindly  assisted  with 
supplies  from  Plymouth ;  but  most  of  them  w^ent  either 
to  Virfj^inia  or  Encrland.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Sir 
Ferdiuando,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln.  He  died  not  long  after  his  rettirn,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  patent  of  lands  on  Massachu- 
setts Bay  by  his  brother  John,  who  conveyed  the 
same  to  General  Sir  William  Brereton,  Bart,  in  1629; 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  sent  over  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies and  servants,  who  possessed  and  improved  sev- 
eral large  tracts  of  land  comprised  in  this  patent.* 


♦This  fact  is  derived  from  a  MS.  documen:  recently  discovered  by  Rev.  Mr, 
Felt,  of  Boston,  in  his  indefatigable  researches  and  labors  to  arrange  the  ancient 
archives  of  Massachusetts. 
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One  of  the  counsellors  of  Governor  Gorges,  Chris- 
topher Levctt,  Esq.,  soon  after  his  return  to  England, 
published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  first  arrived  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
and  passed  a  month  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, at  Piscataqua.*  Being  there  joined  by  his  men, 
who  had  come  over  in  several  ships,  he  left  that 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1623,  with  two  boats,  to  ex- 
plore the  eastern  coast  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
suitable  place  to  form  a  settlement.  He  landed  in 
the  course  of  his  expedition  at  various  points  along 
the  coast  until  he  reached  what  he  calls  Capeman- 
wagen,  now  probably  Cape  Newagen,  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  where  he  says 
nine  ships  were  engaged  in  fishing  during  that  year. 
Here  he  remained  four  nights,  "  in  which  time,"  he 
says,  "  there  came  many  savages  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  some  of  good  account  among 
them of  the  latter  description  he  mentions  a  sag- 
amore named  Somerset,  "  one  that  hath  been  found 
very  faithful  to  the  English,  and  hath  saved  the  lives 
of  many  of  our  nation,  some  from  starving,  others 
from  killing  [being  killed.]" 

Levett  states,  that  when  he  was  about  to  depart 
from  this  place,  the  Indians  enquired  w  here  he  inten- 
ded to  establish  his  plantation  ;  he  answered,  that  he 
intended  to  examine  the  coast  farther  to  the  east  be- 
fore making  a  decision.  Thereupon  they  assured  him 

•  Thomson  afterwards  (about  1636)  removed  to  an  island  in  Boston  harbor, 
still  known  by  his  name.  See  Christian  Examiner,  Sept.  1846.  p.  282.  Art. 
Young's  Mass.  Chronicles.  The  settlement  at  Piscataqua,  one  of  the  first  in 
New  Hampshire,  was  not,  however,  abandoned,  as  stated  by  Young,  (Chron. 
Mass.  21.)  for  it  was  assessed  for  certain  eipenses  equally  with  Plymouth  in 
2C28.    3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  63. 
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there  was  no  suitable  place  left  for  him  in  that  quar- 
ter, as  Pemaquid  and  Alonhegan,  as  well  as  Cape- 
man  wagen,  had  been  already  granted  to  others. 
Thus  discouraged  from  pursuing  his  voyage,  Levett 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  sagamore  of  Casco 
to  accompany  him  and  his  wife  on  their  return  to 
Casco  Bay ;  where  they  assured  him  he  should  be 
made  welcome  to  as  much  land  as  he  desired.  Ac- 
cordingly the  next  day  he  sailed,  he  says,  "with  the 
king,  queen,  and  prince,  bow  and  arrows,  dog  and 
kettle  in  my  boat,  his  noble  attendants  rowing  by  us 
in  their  canoes.-'  Selecting  a  place  for  his  planta- 
tion, he  gave  it  the  name  of  York  ;  it  had  been  the 
property  of  "  the  queen's  father,  who  left  it  to  her  at 
his  death,  having  no  more  children."  "  And  thus," 
he  adds,  "  after  many  dangers,  much  labor,  and  great 
charge,  I  have  obtained  a  place  of  habitation  in  New 
England,  where  I  have  built  a  house,  and  fortified  it 
in  a  reasonable  good  fashion,  strong  enough  against 
such  enemies  as  are  these  savage  people." 

The  rarity  of  Levett's  book  is  probably  the  rea- 
son that  this  voyage  has  not  been  heretofore  noticed 
by  any  of  our  writers.*  What  afterwards  became  of 
him,  or  his  settlement,  may  be  an  interesting  subject 
of  enquiry.  His  narrative  is  valuable  as  showing  the 
condition  of  the  coast  of  Maine  at  the  date  of  his 
voyage ;  he  mentions  no  English  settlement  after 

•  It  ia  entitled, "  A  Voyage  into  New  England,  begun  in  1623,  and  ended  in 
1624.  Performed  by  Christopher  Levett,  His  Majesty's  Woodward  of  Somer- 
setshire, and  one  of  the  Council  of  New  England.  Printed  at  London,  &c, 
1C28."  A  transcript  was  procured  by  Mr.  Sparks  from  a  copy  in  England,  and 
recently  printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  28.  A  copy  of  the  original  edition 
belongs  to  the  New  York  Hist.  Society,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  reprinted 
in  the  new  volume  of  the  Maine  Historical  Collections. 
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leaving  Piscatqua,  although  the  Indians  informed  him 
that  Pemaquid,  Oape  Newagen,  and  Monhegan,  had 
been  o;ranted  to  others.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had 
a  plantation  at  that  period  on  the  island  of  Monhe- 
gan,*  which  had  long  been  a  place  of  resort  for  ves- 
sels eno^acred  in  fishin<r  on  the  coast.  The  other 
places  named  were  also  used  by  fishermen  for  curing 
their  fish  on  '  stages '  erected  by  them,  and  gradually 
increased  into  considerable  settlements.  There  is 
extant  a  deed  from  Somerset,  the  sagamore  mention- 
ed by  Levett  as  particularly  friendly  to  the  Enghsh, 
and  another,  to  one  John  Brown  of  New  Harbor,  on 
Pemaquid  Point,  covering  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that 
quarter,  dated  July  15th,  1625.  The  next  year,  1626, 
two  eminent  merchants  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  who 
had  been  long  concerned  in  voyages  to  this  coast, 
Robert  Aldworth  and  Giles  Elbridge,  sent  over  Mr. 
Abraham  Short  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of 
Monhegan,  which  they  purchased  at  this  time ;  Short 
remained  in  the  country,  as  the  agent  of  those  gentle- 
men, who  soon  after  obtained  a  patent  of  lands  at 
Pemaquid  from  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  and  estab- 
lished a  flourishing  colony  at  that  place,  where  may 
still  be  found  descendants  of  these  early  colonists,  in 
possession  of  the  allotments  of  lands  made  to  their 
ancestors  under  this  patent. 

Robert  xVldworth,  one  of  these  patentees,  is  still 
remembered  at  Bristol,  for  his  public  spirit  and  mu- 
nificent charities  ;  for  many  years  he  w^as  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  city,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
its  affairs.     A  splendid  monument  in  St.  Peter's 
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Church,  near  the  altar,  perpetuates  his  memory. 
"  He  is  entitled,"  says  a  writer  of  that  city,  "  to  dis- 
tinguished notice  as  a  merchant  of  the  first  rank  of 
the  age  in  which  he  hved."*  He  was  born  in  1561, 
and  died  in  163i.  Having  no  issue,  he  bequeathed 
all  his  estate  to  Giles  Elbridge,  Esq.,  his  co-patentee 
at  Pemaquid,  and  also  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  . 
married  his  niece.  The  town  of  Bristol,  comprising 
a  portion  of  old  Pemaquid,  commemorates  by  its  name 
the  origin  of  its  early  settlement  and  of  many  of  its 
inhabitants. 

The  charter  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
grants  of  land  in  New  England  ;  but  the  geographical 
features  of  the  country  were  but  little  understood  by 
the  members  of  the  Council,  and  great  confusion  con- 
sequently ensued  in  their  conveyances.  Of  all  the 
forty  noblemen,  knights  and  esquires  named  in  that 
instrument,  only  one,  Raleigh  Gilbert,  had  been  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  The  rivers  had  not  been  ex- 
plored far  beyond  their  mouths,  and  nothing  was 
known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  except  from  the 
uncertain  and  indistinct  accounts  of  the  Indians.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  much  perplexity  and 
embarrassment  arose  upon  the  actual  settlement  of 
so  large  a  territory,  under  grants  made  in  England  by 
those  who  had  never  seen  any  portion  of  it.  Dr.  Bel- 
knap well  remarks,  that  either  from  the  jarring  in- 
terests of  the  members,  or  their  indistinct  knowledge 
of  the  country,  or  their  inattention  to  business,  or 
some  other  cause  which  does  not  fully  appear,  their 

•  This  monument  was  repaired  and  embellished  as  recently  as  1807,  at  the 
expense  of  a  lady.    Cotry.  Hist.  Bristol,  vol.  2.  p.  238. 
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affairs  were  transacted  in  a  confused  manner  from  the 
beginning  ;  and  the  grants  which  they  made  were  so 
inaccurately  described,  and  interfered  so  much  with 
each  other,  as  to  occasion  difficulties  and  controver- 
sies, some  of  which  are  not  yet  ended." 

No  part  of  New  England  has  suffered  more  from 
this  cause  than  Maine,  even  at  last  to  a  complete  de- 
nial of  the  title  of  its  proprietary  by  a  neighborinfr 
colony.  The  first  grant  by  the  Council  that  included 
any  portion  of  this  State,  seems  to  have  been  the  pa- 
tent of  Laconia,  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John 
Mason,  in  1622.  This  comprised  "all  the  lands 
situated  between  the  rivers  Merrimack  and  Sagade- 
hock,  extending  back  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  river 
of  Canada and  was  intended  to  embrace  a  region 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  of  which  highly  colored 
and  romantic  descriptions  had  been  given.  Both  of 
the  patentees  acted  under  this  patent,  although  many 
subsequent  grants  of  the  Council  were  made  within  the 
same  limits.  The  first  settlements  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  perhaps  in  this  State,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Piscataqua,  were  made  under  it.  After  seven  years 
joint  title,  Mason,  November  7th,  1G29,  took  out  a 
separate  patent  of  that  portion  lying  south  and  west 
of  the  Piscataqua,  to  w  hich  he  gave  the  name  of  New 
Hampshire,  being  at  that  time  Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth in  Hampshire,  England.  *  The  remaining  por- 
tion became  the  exclusive  property  of  Gorges,  who, 
however,  had  no  separate  title  until  1G35,  when  he 
gave  the  territory  between  the  Piscataqua  and  Ken- 
nebec the  name  of  New  Somersetshire,  in  compli- 
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ment  to  his  native  county  ;  and  soon  after  sent  over 
his  kinsman,  Capt.  William  Gorges  as  Governor,  with 
commissions  to  several  gentlemen  residing  there,  as 
Counsellors  of  the  new  Province.  This  was  the  first 
general  jurisdiction  (1G3G)  established  in  this  State. 
A  portion  of  the  records  of  New  Somersetshire  have 
been  preserved,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  court 
was  held  by  the  Governor  and  Commissioners  at 
Saco,  in  March,  1630,  and  at  subsequent  dates. 

Gorges  now  flattered  himself  that  his  long  cherish- 
ed hopes  were  about  to  be  realized  by  the  speedy 
settlement  of  the  country,  in  which  he  had  taken  so 
deep  an  interest.  lie  had  as  yet  experienced  little 
else  than  trouble  and  disappointment,  the  only  return 
for  years  of  labor  and  many  thousand  pounds  of  ex- 
pense. Before  the  date  of  his  separate  grant  from 
the  Council,  settlements  had  been  made  at  many  dif- 
ferent points  within  his  limits,  and  there  was  an  en- 
couraging prospect  for  the  future.  The  flourishing 
condition  of  the  colonies  of  New  Plymouth  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  had  the  eftect  of  directing  a  greater 
share  of  public  attention  towards  New  England,  and 
those  who  did  not  harmonize  with  the  religious  views 
of  the  Puritans,  sought  new  abodes  under  the  more 
tolerant  sway  of  the  lord  proprietor. 

When  the  Council  of  Plymouth  resigned  their 
charter,  in  1635,  the  resignation  was  accompanied  by 
a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eral government  in  New  England,  and  Sir  Ferdinando, 
then  about  three  score  years  of  age,  was  noniinated 
to  be  the  General  Governor.  The  design  received 
the  approbation  of  Charles  and  his  privy  council,  by 
whom  an  order  was  issued,  establishing  the  new 
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government,  and  appointing  Gorges  to  the  office  of 
Governor  over  New  Enfrjand  ;  but  the  troubles  at 
home,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  scheme,  which  had  excited  the  fears 
of  the  Puritan  colonists  to  a  most  intense  degree. 
The  death  of  Mason,  who  had  been  a  most  active 
promoter  of  this  plan  of  a  general  government, 
occurred  at  this  period,  and  was  another  cause 
of  its  abandonment.  Governor  Winthrop  has  the 
following  notice  of  this  event  in  his  journal : — "  1636. 
The  last  winter  Captain  Mason  died.  He  was  the 
chief  mover  in  all  attempts  against  us  ;  and  was  to 
have  sent  the  General  Governor ;  and  for  this  end 
was  providing  ships.  But  the  Lord,  in  mercy,  taking 
him  away,  all  the  business  fell  asleep." 

In  the  Journal  of  Richard  Mather,  grand-father  of 
Cotton  Mather,  under  the  date  of  May  27th,  1635, 
there  is  an  interesting  notice  of  a  visit  paid  by  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  to  a  ship  then  lying  at  Bristol,  in 
which  a  number  of  Puritans  were  about  embarking 
for  New  England."^  At  that  time  there  was  a  great 
probability  of  Sir  Ferdinando's  going  over  as  Gen- 
eral Governor  of  the  New  England  Colonies,  to  which 
he  evidently  alludes  in  his  conversation  with  one  of 
the  passengers.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  When 
w^e  came  there,  we  found  divers  passengers,  and 
among  them  some  lovely  and  godly  Christians,  that 
were  glad  to  see  us  there.  And  soon  after  w^e  came 
on  board,  there  came  three  or  four  boats  with  more 
passengers,  and  one  wherein  came  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  who  came  to  see  the  ship  and  the  people. 

*  This  journal  has  been  recently  published  for  the  first  time, by  Dr.  Young,  in 
his  valuable  collection  of  documents  relating  to  Massachusetts. 
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When  he  was  come,  he  inquired  whether  there  were 
any  people  there  that  went  to  Massachusetts  Bay* 
Whereupon  Mr.  Maud  and  Barnabas  Fower  were 
sent  for  to  come  before  him.  Who  being  come,  he 
asked  Mr.  Maud  of  his  country,  occupation,  or  cal- 
ling of  life,  &c.,  and  professed  his  good  will  to  the 
people  there  in  the  Bay,  and  promised  that  if  ever  he 
came  there,  he  would  be  a  true  friend  unto  them." 

The  truth  is,  an  unreasonable  jealousy  existed  to- 
wards Sir  Ferdinando,  on  the  part  of  the  leading  col- 
onists in  Massachusetts,  that  was  not  justified  by  the 
character  of  that  distinguished  patron  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  by  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Puritan  em- 
igrants. The  active  part  he  had  taken  from  the 
beginning,  when  the  country  first  came  into  notice, 
through  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  in  all 
measures  for  encouraging  its  settlement,  and  promot- 
ing its  prosperity,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  sincere 
interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  New  England.  To 
him  the  Puritans,  both  of  Plymouth  and  Massachu- 
setts, were  in  the  main  indebted  for  their  charters, 
and  the  former  deserve  the  credit  of  having  made  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness,  and  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  the  country.*  But  in  the 
sister  colony  it  was  otherwise  ;  his  name  was  seldom 
mentioned  there  without  symptoms  of  fear  or  distrust. 
The  real  cause  of  this  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  his 

*  Thus  in  a  letter  to  him  from  Governor  Bradford  and  others,  in  1628,  they 
say, — "  Honorable  Sir :  As  you  have  ever  been,  not  only  a  favorer,  but  also  a 
most  special  beginner  and  fartherer  of  the  good  of  thi?  country,  to  your  great 
cost  and  no  less  honor,  we  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  some  of  every 
plantation  in  the  land,  deputed  for  the  rest,  do  hambly  crave  your  Worship's  help 
and  best  assistance,"  &;c.    3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  63, 
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prominent  position  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Plymouth ;  the  just  claims  of  his  family  to  lands  on 
Massachusetts  Bay,  by  a  grant  prior  to  that  of  the 
colony ;  and  the  disgust  excited  in  England  among 
the  friends  of  the  established  Church,  as  well  as  per- 
sons of  moderation  generally,  by  the  intolerance  and 
fanaticism  displayed  in  some  of  the  first  political  acts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Company  after  their  removal 
to  New  England."^  Sharing  the  common  feeling 
in  England,  Gorges  was  in  a  situation  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence,  if  he  chose,  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  the  colony;  but  he  uniformly  befriended 
them,  until  persons  suspected  of  being  in  his  interest 
were  imprisoned,  or  ignominiously  thrust  out  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner, 
who  under  the  pretence  of  his  "  having  two  wives  in 

» Gorges,  in  his  description  of  New  England,  after  stating  that  there  were 
several  sorts  of  persons  who  did  not  altogether  agree  among  themselves,  yet  all 
were  disaffected  towards  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  adds — "  Some  of  the  discreeter 
sort,  to  avoid  what  they  found  themselves  subject  unto,  made  use  of  their  friends 
to  procure  from  the  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  New  England  to  settle  a  colony 
within  their  limits;  to  which  it  pleased  the  thrice  honored  Earl  of  Warwick  to 
write  to  me,  then  at  Plymouth,  to  condescend  that  a  Patent  might  be  granted 
to  such  as  then  sued  for  it.  Whereupon  I  gave  my  approbation  so  far  forth  as  it 
might  not  be  prejudicial  to  my  son  Robert  Gorges'  interest,  whereof  he  had  a 
Patent  under  the  seal  of  the  Council.  Hereupon  there  was  a  grant  passed,  as 
was  thought  reasonable  [the  Mass.  Patent]  ;  but  the  same  was  after  enlarged  by 
his  Majesty,  and  confirmed  under  the  great  seal  of  England  ;  by  the  authority 
whereof  the  undertakers  proceeded  so  effectually,  that  in  a  very  short  time  num- 
bers of  people  of  all  sorts  flocked  thither  in  heaps,  that  at  last  it  was  specially  or. 
dered  by  the  king's  command,  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  go  without  license 
first  had  and  obtained,  and  they  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance. 
So  that  what  I  had  long  before  prophesied,  when  I  could  hardly  get  any  for 
money  to  reside  there,  was  now  brought  to  pass.  The  reason  of  that  restraint 
was  grounded  upon  the  several  complaints  that  came  out  of  those  parts  of  the 
divers  sects  and  schisms  that  were  amongst  them,  all  contemning  the  public  gov- 
ernment of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  And  it  was  doubted  that  they  would,  in  short 
time,  wholly  shake  off  the  royal  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  state." 
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England,"  was  arrested  while  travelling  among  tho 
Indians,  and  finally  brought  back  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
nothing  criminal  was  proved  against  him  ;*  but  when 
the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  opened  his  letters, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Boston,  one  was  found  to  be 
from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  "  who,"  says  the  gov- 
ernor, "  claims  a  great  part  of  the  bay  of  Massachu- 
setts ;"  and  "  it  appeared,"  he  adds,  "  from  his  letters 
that  he  had  some  secret  design  to  recover  his  pre- 
tended right,  and  that  he  reposed  much  trust  in  Sir 
Christopher  Gardiner." 

The  case  of  Thomas  Morton  was  one  of,  perhaps, 
less  undeserved  rigor,  though  cruel  and  oppressive  ; 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  both  he  and  Gardiner,  on 
their  return  to  England,  should  have  blazoned  the 
outrages  that  had  been  heaped  upon  them,  and  turned 
the  benevolent  mind  of  even  Gorges  himself  against 
his  favorite  New  Enoland.  Yet  writincr  at  a  later 
period,  the  worthy  knight  exonerates  many  of  the 
colonists  from  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  as  well  as 
from  the  guilt  of  a  treasonable  disposition  towards  the 
king's  government ;  "  doubtless,"  he  says,  "  had  not 
the  patience  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  AYinthrop,  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, ^Ir.  Dudley,  and  others  their  assistants,  been 
the  greater,  much  mischief  would  suddenly  have  over- 
whelmed them,  more  than  did  befall  them.  Notwith- 
standing, amongst  those  great  swarms  there  went 
many  that  wanted  not  love  and  affection  to  the 
honor  of  the  king,  and  liappiness  of  their  native  coun- 


*Davi3  in  Morton's  IMem.  iGo.  See  also  the  sensible  remarks  of  Savage,  ed. 
Winthrop's  Journal.  I.  54.  57.    Young  ia  less  judicious.  CLron.  Mass.  334. 
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try."  Being  at  length  called  upon  personally  by  the 
government,  as  the  author  and  supporter  of  the  obnox- 
ious proceedings  in  New  England,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  avoid  the  imputations  that  were  raised  against  him 
CD  account  of  his  agency  in  these  matters ;  and  that 
he  might  no  longer  suffer  this  reproach,  he  counselled 
and  urged  upon  the  Council  the  expediency  of  sur- 
rendering their  charter  to  the  crown ;  w^hich  was 
accordingly  done,  on  the  25th  x\pril,  1635.  It  thus 
appears  that  while  Sir  Ferdinando  w^as  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sufier  imputations  of  an  offensive  character 
at  home,  on  account  of  the  support  he  gave  to  the 
fanatics  and  traitors  of  which  that  colony  was  believed 
to  consist. 

The  next  event  of  general  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  is  the  confirmation  of  the  patent  from  the 
Council  of  Plymouth  to  Gorges  by  a  new  charter 
from  the  Crown,  in  which  the  territory  is  first  styled 
the  Province  of  Maine,  *  of  which  he  w  as  made 
Lord  Palatine,  with  the  same  powers  and  privileges 
as  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham.  This  charter  conferred  upon  the  venerable 
knight  a  high  degree  of  feudal  authority,  and  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  reorganize  his  jurisdiction  in 
the  province  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  board  of 

*  Sullivan,  ITist.  Elaine,  p.  307,  says  that  "  the  territory  was  called  the  Pro- 
vince by  way  of  a  complinient  to  the  queen  of  Charles  I,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
France,  and  owned  as  her  private  estate  a  province  there,  called  the  Province  of 
Meyne,"  6cc.  Such  is  the  prevailing  impression  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
finally  given  by  Gorges  to  his  province,  but  unfortunately  for  its  accuracy,  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine  in  France  did  not  appertain  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  but  to 
the  crown  ;  nor  is  it  discoverable  that  she  possessed  any  interest  in  that  province. 
The  biography  of  this  queen  recently  published  by  Miss  Strickland,  is  a  work  of 
intense  interest,  and  apparently  drawn  from  original  and  authentic  sources. 
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Commissioners,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  first  placed 
Sir  Thomas  Josselyn,  but  that  gentleman  not  coming 
over,  he  substituted  in  his  place  his  truly  and  well  be- 
loved cousin,  Thomas  Gorges,  Esq.,  who  arrived  at 
Boston  in  the  sunnner  of  1G40.  Governor  Winthrop 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Inns  of 
Court ;  *  *  *  sober  and  well  disposed  ;  he  staid 
a  few  days  at  Boston,  and  was  very  careful  to  take 
advice  of  our  magistrates  how  to  manage  his  affairs." 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Agamenticus,  wliich  was 
now  incorporated  into  a  city,  by  the  name  of  Gorge- 
ana,  with  a  mayor  and  recorder,  and  seven  aldermen.* 
At  this  place  also  it  was  ordained  by  the  charter  that 
Wednesday  in  every  week  should  be  market  day,  and 
that  there  should  be  two  fairs  held  every  year,  viz., 
upon  the  feast  days  of  St.  James  and  St.  Paul. 

The  plan  of  government  for  the  FVovince  was 
based  upon  the  Saxon  forms  existing  in  England,  and 
as  old  as  the  days  of  king  Alfred.  The  province  was 
to  be  divided  into  eiglit  counties,  and  these  into  six- 
teen hundreds  ;  the  hundreds  to  be  subdivided  into 
parishes  and  tytliings,  as  the  people  should  increase. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Proprietor,  a  Lieuten- 
ant was  to  preside.  A  chancellor  for  the  hearing  of 
civil  causes ;  a  treasurer  to  receive ,  the  revenue  ;  a 
marshal  for  the  command  of  the  militia  ;  a  marshal's 
court  for  criminal  matters  ;  an  admiral  and  court  of 
admiralty  for  maritime  cases ;  a  master  of  ordnance, 
and  a  secretary  ;  were  severally  constituted.  These 
officers  were  to  be  a  standing  council,  together  with 
eight  deputies  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  one  for 


On  Smith's  map  this  place  is  named  Bostoii,  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Charles, 
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each  county.  One  lieutenant  and  eight  justices  were 
allowed  to  each  county  ;  two  head-constables  to  every 
hundred  ;  one  constable  and  four  tythingmen  to  every 
parish ;  each  tythingman  to  give  an  account  of  the 
demeanor  of  the  families  within  his  ty thing  to  the 
constable  of  the  parish,  who  was  to  render  the  same 
to  the  head  constables  of  the  hundred,  and  they  to 
the  lieutenant  and  justices  of  the  county,  who  were  to 
take  cognizance  of  alhnisdemeanors  ;  and  from  them 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  governor  and  council. 

Such  was  the  system  of  government  Gorges  de- 
signed to  introduce  into  his  province  of  Maine  ;  but 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  not  fully  car- 
ried into  efiect.  The  civil  war  in  Eno^land  withdrew 
the  attention  of  the  Lord  Proprietor  from  his  own 
private  affairs  ;  the  governor  w^as  called  home,  and 
in  the  distractions  of  the  times,  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  undertook  to  set  up  a  title  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  Province,  under  color  of  which 
they  took  possession  of  it,  and  excluded  the  heirs  of 
Gorsres  from  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  Maine  was 
thus  summarily  annexed  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  but 
not  without  a  spirited  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  province,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  pretext  for  this  usurpation  was  found  m  the 
terms  of  the  Massachusetts  patent,  which  established 
the  northern  boundary  on  a  line  three  miles  north  of 
the  river  iMerrimac,  and  the  southern  three  miles 
south  of  Charles  river,  the  intermediate  space  being 
taken  for  the  breadth  of  the  grant.  But  when  it  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  the  course  of  the  Merrimac 
changed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sea,  and  that 
its  head- waters  were  situated  far  to  the  north,  the  old 
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limits  were  abandoned,  and  a  new  line  drawn  for  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  patent,  beginning  at  a  point 
three  miles  north  of  the  head  waters  of  the  river,  and 
so  running  easterly  to  the  sea.  Both  New  Hampshire 
and  the  greater  part  of  Maine  were  found  by  this  con- 
struction to  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  Massachu- 
setts patent. 

The  New  Hampshire  towns,  having  been  settled 
chiefly  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  not  reluctant 
to  be  brought  within  her  jurisdiction ;  *  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  "  to  treat  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
eastward,"  in  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
cords, in  the  summer  of  1652.  Edward  Godfrey,  of 
York,  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  Maine,  and  rep- 
resented the  interests  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  who  was  then  dead.  Called  upon  by  the 
commissioners  of  ^Massachusetts  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  that  colony,  Godfrey  resolutely  refused, 
declaring  that  the  bounds  of  iNIassachusetts  had  been 
determined  twenty  years  ago,  since  which  time  many 
grants  had  been  made  in  Maine,  a  sum  of  £35,000 
expended  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  lawful  jurisdiction  exercised,  which  had 
been  acknowledged  by  Massachusetts  and  approved 
by  the  English  government.    "  We  are  resolved," 

*  The  original  settlers  of  New  Hampshire,  who  planted  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  as  early  as  1623,  under  the  auspices  of  j\Iason  and  Gor- 
ges, were  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  after  the  death  of  Mason,  (1C35,)  the 
new  settlers  were  almost  entirely  non-conformists.  JMiss  Aikin,  in  her  Me- 
moirs of  Charles  I.,  recounting  what  had  been  done  for  the  colonization  of  the 
new  world  prior  to  the  accession  of  that  monarch,  states  that  "a  small  band  of 
emigrant  Puritans  had  established  themselves  in  New  Hampshire."  Vol.  I.  p.  29, 
This  statement  is  without  doubt  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  character 
of  the  settlements  in  that  quarter  at  the  period  in  question. 
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said  the  Governor^  "  to  exercise  our  just  jurisdiction 
till  it  shall  please  the  Parliament,  the  Common  Weale 
of  England,  otherwise  to  order,  under  whose  powder 
and  protection  we  are." 

Gorges  had  taken  care  to  encourasre  the  settlement 
of  members  of  the  church  of  England  in  his  province, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  of  that  faith  ;  hence  there  was  a  strong  aversion 
amonix  them  to  comino-  under  the  rule  of  the  Puritans, 
by  this  new  process  of  annexation.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  a  deep  sense  of  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the  claim 
of  i\Iassachusetts  to  the  soil  of  Maine,  after  the  royal 
confirmation  of  the  grant  to  Gorges  and  his  heirs, 
produced  an  exasperated  state  of  feeling  througliout 
the  Province,  and  led  in  many  instances  to  scenes  of 
open  violence.  As  a  matter  of  prudence,  however, 
the  towns  gradually  decided  to  acquiesce  in  the 
change  until  intelligence  could  be  obtained  from  the 
heir  of  Gorges,  and  there  should  be  a  prospect  of 
offering  a  successful  resistance  to  such  a  palpable 
usurpation.  It  must  be  admitted,  likewise,  that  the 
people  were  somewhat  divided  in  their  feelings,  a  por- 
tion who  sympathised  with  the  religious  views  of  the 
claimants  forming  a  party  in  their  favor.  The  puri- 
tan divines  were  of  course  on  the  side  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  when  one  of  them  upon  the  Lord's  day  had 
exhorted  the  people  to  be  earnest  in  prayer  to  the 
Lord  to  direct  them  in  respect  they  w^ere  under  tw^o 
forms  of  jrovernment,  one  of  the  cono^regation  started 
up  and  angrily  rebuked  him,  saying,  that  he  need 
not  make  such  a  preamble,  for  they  were  under  the 
government  of  Gorges."  An  Episcopal  clergyman, 
whom  the  Massachusetts  authorities  had  forbidden 
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to  baptize  children,  and  perform  other  duties  of  his 
sacred  office,  was  presented  by  a  grand  jury  for 
expressing  his  opinion  of  those  in  power  with  too 
great  freedom ;  in  saying  "  that  the  Governor  of 
Boston  was  a  rof^uc,  and  all  the  rest  thereof  traitors 
and  rebels  against  the  king."  Such  was  the  excited 
state  of  feeling  produced  by  the  unjustifiable  course 
of  Massachusetts  at  that  period. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IT.,  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of  the  old  Lord  Proprietor, 
sent  over  his  agent  with  letters  from  the  king  to  the 
Governor  of  ^lassachusctts  Bay,  requiring  either  a 
restitution  of  his  lawful  inheritance,  or  that  they 
should  show  reason  for  the  occupation  of  the  Province 
of  Maine.  The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  by  the  crown  to  visit  New  England, 
and  enquire  into  all  existing  grievances.  They  came 
into  Maine  in  the  summer  of  16G5,  and  issued  their 
proclamation,  in  which  they  charge  the  Massachusetts 
colony  with  having  "  refused  by  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet to  submit  to  his  majesty's  authority,  looking  upon 
themselves  as  the  supreme  power  in  those  parts, 
contrary  to  their  allegiance  and  derogatory  to  his 
Majesty's  sovereignty."  They  then  proceed  to  ap- 
point a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  Province,  known 
to  be  friendly  to  the  claims  of  Gorges,  as  magistrates 
to  exercise  authority  there  until  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  be  further  known.  These  were  jMessrs. 
Champernon*  and  Cutts,  of  Kittery ;  Risliworth  and 
Johnson,  of  York  ;  Wheelwright,  of  Wells  ;  Hook 
and  Phillips,  of  Saco  ;  .Tosselyn,  of  Black  Point,  now 

*  Francis  Champernon  was  a  relative  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  whose  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Champernon  of  Devonshire. 
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Scarborough ;  Jordan,  of  Richmond's  Island  ;  Moun- 
joy,  of  Casco,  now  Portland  ;  and  Wincoll,  of  New- 
ichawanock,  afterwards  Berwick. 

Massachusetts  did  not  long  acquiesce  in  this  ar- 
rangement; for  HI  July,  16G8,  four  commissioners 
escorted  by  a  military  force  entered  the  Province  and 
proceeded  to  hold  a  court  at  York.  The  king's 
magistrates  were  present  and  remonstrated,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  account  of  the  matter  given  by  John 
Josselyn,  who  was  then  residing  with  his  brother  at 
Black  Point,  is,  that  "  as  soon  as  the  commissioners 
were  returned  from  Endand,  the  Massachusetts  men 
entered  the  Province  in  a  hostile  manner  with  a 
troop  of  horse  and  foot,  and  turned  the  judge  and  his 
assistants  off  the  bench,  imprisoned  the  major  or 
commander  of  the  militia,  and  threatened  the  judge 
and  some  others  that  were  faithful  to  Mr.  Gorges' 
interest."  * 

At  length  both  parties  lo  this  exciting  controversy 
appeared  by  their  agents  before  the  king  at  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  and  his  ^Majesty,  upon  a  fair  hearing  of 
their  respective  claims,  "  decided  that  the  Province  of 
Maine  was  the  rightful  property  of  the  heirs  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorores,  both  as  to  soil  and  the  govern- 
ment."  As  soon  as  this  decision  was  known,  an 
agent  of  Massachusetts  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Gor- 
ges for  the  purchase  of  his  title,  which  he  finally  sold 
to  that  colony,  in  March,  1G77,  for  the  sum  of  £1250 
sterlinfr,  or  about  six  thousand  dollars.  This  trans- 
action  gave  great  offence  to  his  friends  in  the 
Province,  who  sent  a  remonstrance  to  England,  but 


«  Josselyn's  Two  Voyages  to  New  England,  p.  193.  London,  1675. 
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it  was  too  late.  Such,  howeyer,  was  the  continued 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
part  of  the  'inhabitants,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  send  an  armed  force  into  the  Province  to  awe  the 
people  into  submission  and  prevent  disturbances. 

Maine  was  now  fairly  annexed  to  Massachusetts, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but 
by  a  legal  transfer  of  the  soi!  and  government  for  a 
valuable  consideration ;  and  in  the  act  of  taking 
possession  by  that  colony,  the  title  of  Gorges  was 
duly  recited ;  nothing  further  was  heard  of  its  being 
embraced  in  their  own  patent.  A  separate  govern- 
ment was  now  organized  for  the  Province,  at  the 
head  of  which  Thomas  Danfortli,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 
was  placed  with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Province 
of  jNIaine.  This  state  of  things  continued  without 
interruption,  except  during  the  violent  administration 
of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  until  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, resulting  in  the  deposition  of  James  II.  and  the 
elevation  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  A 
new  charter  was  then  received,  which  united  in  one 
province  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay,  the  Province  of  Maine  and  the  territory  east  of 
it  to  the  St.  Croix,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Sir  William 
Phipps,  a  native  of  Maine,  arrived  at  Boston  with 
this  charter,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1692,  at  the 
same  time  bearing  a  commission  as  Governor  of  the 
"Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay," — the  name  given 
in  the  new  charter  to  the  several  jurisdictions  united 
under  it. 

There  are  other  topics  to  which  I  had  proposed  to 
call  your  attention  in  connexion  with  a  rapid  review 
of  the  leading  events  in  the  early  history  of  this  State; 
6 
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but  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  society,  and  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  with  a  few  words  more  in  reference  to  the 
brave  old  knight  Avho  devoted  the  best  part  of  a  long 
life  to  efforts  for  the  discover}'  and  settlement  of  the 
territory  of  which  this  state  originally  consisted. 
Little  is  known  of  Sir  Ferdinando  GkM^es  before  he 
encra^ed  in  that  i^reat  work,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  early  distinguished  himself  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  received  in  reward  of  his  services  the  honor 
of  knighthood,  wliich  like  other  honors  was  sparingly 
bestowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  family  of  Gor- 
ges had  an  ancient  seat  at  Wraxall  in  Somersetshire, 
six  miles  and  a  half  from  Bristol ;  in  the  church  at 
that  place  is  a  large  altar  tomb,  with  figures  of  Sir 
Edmund  Gorges,  K.  B.,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  John  Howard,  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk.*  In  the 
same  neighborhood,  in  the  parish  of  Long  Ashton,  was 
the  Manor  of  Ashton  Philhps,  belonging  to  Sir  Fer- 
dinando. The  village  of  Long  Ashton  lies  on  the 
southeast  slope  of  an  eminence  called  Ashton  Hill, 
about  five  miles  from  Bristol,  affording  a  fine  drive 
from  the  city,  as  the  road  through  the  parish  coni- 
mands  an  extensive  view  of  Bristol,  Clifton,  and  a 
number  of  villages  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Avon.    In  a  valley  to  the  southwest  of  the  village  is 

»  They  resided  at  Wraxhall  as  early  as  the  year  1260,  when  Ralph  de  Gorges 
was  governor  of  Sherburne  Castle  ;  "  from  whose  time  the  family  hath  been  con- 
tinued there,  and  is  lately  [about  the  year  1700]  reduced  to  an  issue-female."' 
Camden's  Britannia,  2d  edition.  In  1350,  one  of  the  Russels  of  Gloucester- 
shire, "  being  enriched,"  says  Camden,  "  by  laarriage  with  an  heir  of  the  honor- 
able family  of  the  Gorges,  assumed  that  name."  This  person  was  of  the  family 
of  Russels  since  raised  to  the  peerage.  Lord  Edward  Gorges,  an  active  member 
of  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  and  at  one  time  its  President,  was  evidently  related 
10  Sir  Ferdinando  ;  he  was  of  Wiltshire. 
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the  manor  of  Ashton  Phillips.  The  manor-house  is 
now  in  ruins ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  structure  of 
considerable  extent  and  grandeur,  but  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  dwelling  apartments,  and  the  chapel 
remain. 

As  early  as  1597,  we  find  him  embarked  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  against  the  Spanish 
islands,  in  the  capacity  of  Serjeant  Major,  correspon- 
ding to  the  rank  of  senior  colonel  in  the  army,  at 
the  same  time  holding  the  office  of  Governor  of  the 
Forts  at  Plymouth.  We  next  hear  of  him  as 
a  witness  on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  high 
treason,  in  the  year  1600.  The  course  taken  by 
Gorges  on  that  occasion  must  have  been  deeply 
painftd  to  his  feelings,  and  has  subjected  his  memory 
to  the  reproaches  of  those  writers  who  were  more 
moved  by  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  that 
illustrious  nobleman,  than  governed  by  a  strict  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  No  one  can  doubt 
on  reading  the  accounts  of  this  matter,  that  the 
designs  of  Essex  were  of  a  treasonable  character, 
and  that  relying  upon  his  great  popularity,  he  hoped 
at  least  to  overawe  the  queen,  and  drive  his  enemies 
from  court.  Great  discontent  prevailed  generally 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  believed  to  be  favorable  to  the  in- 
tended movement.  In  this  number  Gorges  was 
reckoned,  but  although  disposed  to  aid  that  noble- 
man in  all  lawful  means  for  counteractintr  the  ma- 
chinations  of  his  enemies,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
countenanced,  or  was  even  made  acquainted  with, 
any  designs  against  the  Queen.  When  called  upon 
by  the  government  in  the  course  of  the  trial  to  state 
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more  fully  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
conspirators,  he  was  urged  both  by  Essex  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  (who  was  tried  at  the  same 
time,)  to  state  fully  what  he  knew  of  their  plans  ; 
his  reply  was  : — "  Some  delivered  their  minds  one 
way,  and  some  another ;  but  by  the  oath  I  have 
taken,  I  did  never  know  or  hear  any  thought  or  pur- 
pose of  hurt  or  disloyalty  intended  to  her  Majesty's 
person  by  my  Lord  of  Essex.-' 

In  his  testimony  in  chief  he  admitted  that  Essex 
had  written  to  him*,  complaining  of  his  misfortunes 
and  expressing  a  determination  to  free  himself  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  at  the  same  time  request- 
ing Sir  Ferdinando  to  come  up  to  London,  that  he 
might  confer  with  him.  Gorges  accordingly  repaired 
to  town,  as  he  states,  a  week  before  the  insurrection, 
and  had  several  interviews  with  the  Earl,  when  he 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  imprudent  de- 
signs, but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  did  not,  however, 
abandon  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  at  Essex-house 
when  the  insurrection  took  place ;  a  large  number  of 
the  conspirators,  including  several  noblemen,  were 
assembled  there,  undecided  it  would  seem  for  a  long 
time  as  to  the  course  tliey  should  pursue.  In  the 
meantime,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  w^ho  was  regarded  by 
Essex  as  his  s^reatest  enemv,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Gorges  at  Essex-house,  desiring  to  speak  with  him 
on  the  river ;  and  taking  a  boat  from  the  garden, 
which  appears  to  have  extended  down  to  the  waters 
edge,  beyond  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  Sir  Ferdinan- 
do, with  the  approbation  of  Essex,  proceeded  to  meet 
Sir  Walter,  who  earnestly  advised  him  to  withdraw 
from  Essex  house,  as  he  valued  his  life.  Raleigh 
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also  testified  on  the  trial,  that  Gorges  assured  him  it 
was  likely  to  prove  a  bloody  day's  work,  and  desired 
him  to  fjo  to  Court  that  measures  miorht  be  taken  to 
prevent  it.    Gorges  then  returned  to  Essex  house. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Queen  being  apprised  of  the 
assemblage  at  Essex  house,  resorted  ■  to  an  unusual 
step  ;  for  instead  of  despatching  a  military  force  to 
disperse  the  conspirators,  she  sent  four  distinguished 
personages,  members  of  the  prirj  council,  among 
whom  was  Chief  Justice  Popham,  to  Essex  house  to 
use  their  personal  influence  as  well  as  the  authority 
of  their  offices,  to  induce  the  malecontents  to  give 
over  their  designs.  "  All  four  had  been  chosen,''  says 
Southey,  "  not  only  because  of  their  merit,  but  also 
because  they  were  persons  whom  he  was  supposed 
both  to  respect,  and  to  regard  as  friends."  They 
found  the  gates  shut,  but  were  admitted  without  their 
attendants  except  the  pursebearer  with  the  great  seal, 
the  Lord  keeper  being  one  of  the  four  dignitaries,' 
who  appear  to  have  gone  in  their  official  robes  and 
badges  of  office.  The  leaders  and  their  company 
were  assembled  in  the  court-yard,  and  crowded 
around  the  counsellors  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  the  Lord  keeper  in  a  loud 
voice  delivered  the  Queen's  message,  that  they 
were  sent  to  learn  the  cause  of  so  great  a  concourse 
of  people,  and  let  them  know  that  they  should  be 
heard  if  they  complained  of  any  grievances  they 
wished  to  have  redressed."  Essex  replied  in  an 
angry  tone,  reciting  the  causes  of  his  disaffection ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Southampton  also  addressed  them 
in  a  similar  strain.  The  lord  chief  justice  then  pro- 
mised that  they  would  faithfully  report  their  com- 
6* 
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plaints  to  her  Majesty.  But  a  tumult  arising  among 
the  crowd,  the  Lord  keeper  commanded  all  upon 
their  allegiance  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  depart. 
Essex  thereupon  went  into  the  house,  followed  by  the 
four  counsellors,  who  desired  a  private  interview 
with  him ;  but  when  they  had  entered  his  library,  the 
Earl  gave  orders  to  fasten  the  doors,  and  committed 
them  as  prisoners  to  the  charge  of  three  persons, 
one  of  whom,  named  Salisbury,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  notorious  robber,  who  "  bore  a  special  spleen 
against  the  lord  chief  justice."  A  guard  was  set  by 
these  persons  at  the  door  of  the  library,  with  loaded 
muskets  and  lighted  matches. 

Essex  then  leaving  his  house  in  the  charo^e  of  Sir 
Gilly  Merrick,  sallied  forth  with  about  200  men,  and 
entered  the  city  by  Ludgate,  (which  was  not  far  from 
Essex-house,)  uttering  loud  cries,  the  purport  of  which 
was  that  the  Queen  was  in  danger,  and  that  "  Eng- 
land was  bought  and  sold  to  the  Spaniards."  Hasten- 
ing along  Che«npside,  they  came  to  tlie  house  of  the 
Sheriff,  on  ^vhom  they  seem  to  have  reckoned,  but 
that  official  made  his  escape  by  the  back  door  of  his 
house,  and  repaired  to  the  lord  mayor.  Thus  check- 
ed, and  finding  that  not  so  much  as  one  man  of  even 
the  lowest  quality  joined  them,  Essex  remained  in  the 
sheriff's  house  undecided  which  way  he  should  turn. 

In  the  meantime,  formal  proclamation  was  made  in 
another  quarter  of  the  city,  denouncing  Essex  and 
his  adherents  as  traitors  ;  who  upon  being  informed 
of  it  rushed  again  into  the  streets,  calling  upon  tlie 
citizens  to  arm  ;  but  in  vain.  The  only  resource  left 
t.o  the  unhappy  Earl  was  to  return  to  his  own  house, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  pardon  by  means  of  the  four 
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members  of  the  Council  whom  he  had  left  there  in 
confinement.  But  on  reachino-  Ludo;atc,  he  found  it 
guarded  by  a  competent  force,  that  refused  to  allow 
him  to  pass  ;  whereupon  he  gave  Gorges  a  token, 
authorizinix  him  to  no  alone  to  Essex-house  and  re- 
lease  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  by  his  means  inter- 
cede for  pardon.  Sir  Ferdinando,  finding  that  the 
Chief  Justice  refused  his  liberty  unless  the  Lord 
keeper  also  were  released,  set  all  the  four  councillors 
free,  and  went  with  them  by  water  to  the  court.  * 
This  prudent  course  on  the  part  of  Gorges  probably 
saved  him  from  the  consequences  of  having  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Essex  until  they  became  desperate  ; 
to  have  gone  farther  ^s  ould  have  been  madness. 

iNIeantime,  after  the  sacrifice  of  several  fives  in 
their  eff'orts  to  escape  from  the  city,  Essex  and  his 
followers  succeeded  in  reaching  his  house,  which  they 
at  first  proposed  to  defend,  but  finally  surrendered, 
and  were  committed  to  the  Tower  and  other  prisons. 
In  eleven  days  after  the  failure  of  this  desperate  en- 
terprise, the  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton  were 
arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  found  guilty.  A  few 
days  after,  five  of  their  associates.  Sir  Christopher 
Blount,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  Gil- 
Jy  Merrick,  and  Henry  Cufie,  were  also  tried  and 
convicted  of  the  same  ofience.  They  all  suficred 
death  except  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  was  final- 
ly pardoned. 

After  these  events  Gorges  appears  to  have  return- 
ed to  his  government  at  Plymouth,  where  we  have 
already  seen  that  he  was  residing  in  1G05,  when 
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George  Weymouth  arrived  at  that  port  from  his  visit 
to  Penobscot  river,  brinmns  with  him  the  five  Indi- 
ans  who  first  tm-ned  the  attention  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
to  the  American  coast.  He  is  again  noticed  in  the 
general  histories  of  that  period  as  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  ships  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  king  of  France 
in  1625;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  suspected  that  they 
were  to  be  used  against  the  French  Protestants,  there 
was  a  general  desertion  of  the  officers  and  men,  on 
which  occasion  Sir  Ferdinando  is  described  as  hav- 
ing behaved  wdth  great  spirit ;  for  abruptly  breaking 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  he  returned  at  once 
to  England,  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  the  kin^  and  his  favorite  Buckint^ham. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  civil  wars  he 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  king.  Tow^ards  the 
close  of  1642,  w^hen  hostihties  had  just  commenced, 
eflforts  were  made  by  the  royal  party  to  introduce 
troops  into  the  city  of  Bristol,  which  had  not  yet  ta- 
ken sides  in  the  contest.  For  this  purpose  -Sir  Fer- 
dinando Gorcres  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Lonor  Ashton,  were 
deputed  to  wait  on  tke  mayor  to  obtain  his  consent ; 
but  the  application  failed.  The  city  was  then  invest- 
ed by  a  large  force  in  the  interest  of  the  king,  and 
soon  after  surrendered.  In  1645,  Cromwell  recap- 
tured it  by  assault ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Josselyn,  a 
contemporary  writer,  that  Sir  Ferdinando  was  plun- 
dered and  thrown  into  prison.  It  is  probable  that  he 
died  soon  after,  for  in  the  same  year  the  following  or- 
<ler  was  adopted  by  the  court  in  his  Province  of 
Maine  :  "  It  is  ordered,  that  Richard  Vines  shall  have 
power  to  take  into  his  possession  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  to  pay  such  debts 
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as  Sir  FerdinaDdo  is  in  any  way  indebted  to  any."  At 
the  same  time  a  public  fast  was  ordered  to  be  "  sol- 
emnly kept  upon  Thursday,  20th  of  November  next, 
through  this  Province."  Vines  had  been  for  many 
years  the  agent  of  Gorges  in  this  country,  before  and 
after  its  settlement,  and  for  at  least  fifteen  years  a 
resident  on  the  west  side  of  Saco  river,  on  a  patent 
granted  him  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  now  con- 
stituting the  town  of  Biddeford.  xVfter  the  departure 
of  Thomas  Goro-cs,  he  was  elected  o-overnor  of  the 
Province,  and  held  that  office  until  the  death  of  his 
patron  and  friend,  when  he  sold  his  patent  and  remo- 
ved to  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

A  grandson  of  the  Lord  Proprietor,  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  Esq.,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  succeeded 
to  the  proprietorship  of  the  Province,  some  time 
before  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  To  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  publication  of  his  grandfather's 
Brief  Narration,  a  work  evidently  written  with  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  future  importance  of  these 
western  shores,  and  illustrating  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  enterprise  that  distinguished  its  author  to  the 
very  close  of  a  long  and  useful  life. 

I  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  conclude 
these  remarks  than  with  this  imperfect  notice  of  the 
man  who  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  most  active 
and  persevering  of.  all  the  friends  of  American  colo- 
nization, through  periods  of  discouragement  and 
difficulty;  and  especially  as  the  Founder  of  this 
Commonwealth.  In  my  humble  opinion,  Maine  owes 
some  public  acknowledgment  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  for  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
its  existence  as  a  separate  and  independent  commu- 
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nity.  In  ancient  times,  we  arc  told,  the  founders  of 
colonies  were  deified  by  their  successors  ;  this  was 
doubtless  an  exaggerated  expression  of  the  proper 
feeling  to  be  entertained  for  them.  But  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  their  services  merit  a  substantial  com- 
memoration at  the  hands  of  their  posterity.  Nor 
have  our  American  republics  altogether  neglected  to 
pay  tributes  of  gratitude  and  admiration  to  the  great 
and  good  men  who  had  the  forecast  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  future  growth  and  prosperity  within  their 
borders.  Bradford  and  Winthrop  are  names  that  will 
never  die  amongst  their  successors  at  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  Bay ;  Pennsylvania  will  never  forget  her 
obligations  to  the  illustrious  Friend  of  humanity  who 
peopled  her  wilderness ;  nor  will  Georgia  suffer  the 
memory  of  the  enlightened  Oglethorpe  to  perish  ; 
Maryland  has  stamped  the  name  of  Baltimore  upon 
her  brilliant  commercial  metropolis,  and  North 
Carohna  has  her  "  city  of  Raleigh,"  although  the 
projected  colony  of  Sir  Walter  proved  a  splendid 
failure.  xVnd  shall  Maine  do  nothing  to  mark  her 
sense  of  the  merits  of  the  liberal  patron  and  success- 
ful abettor  of  the  first  settlements  within  her  limits — 
who  expended  a  large  fortune  upon  his  projects  of 
discovery  and  colonization — ^who,  when  the  country 
was  abandoned  and  denounced  by  others  as  too  cold 
and  dreary  for  human  habitation,  actually  hired  men 
to  pass  the  winter  here  to  prove  the  contrary — and 
who  died  without  reaping  any  substantial  return  for 
all  his  labors  and  outlays,  leaving  only  a  legacy  of 
law  suits  to  his  descendants  ?  It  is  time  that  justice 
was  done  to  his  memory.  From  the  small  be- 
ginning he  made  this  community  has  become  a  wide- 
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ly  extended,  populous  and  wealthy  state — ^rich  in 
her  resources,  and  not  less  distinguished  for  the  active 
enterprise  and  laborious  industry  of  her  population. 
She  can  well  afford  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  foresaw  all  this,  and  devoted  the  energies  of  a 
Ions  hfe  to  its  consummation. 

But  the  appeal  is  unneccessary ;  for  I  address  an 
association  that  has  in  its  keeping  the  historical  rep- 
utation of  the  State  and  its  Founder,  and  that  will 
not  sufier  to  perish  a  single  existing  memorial  of  the 
services  of  those  who  led  the  way  in  planting  religion 
and  civihzation  upon  these  northern  shores.  The 
wilderness  has  budded  and  blossomed  hke  the  rose, 
and  those  who  are  now  living  reap  the  benefits  of  its 
changed  condition.  Let  them  not  begrudge  a  hand- 
ful  of  its  floral  treasures  to  deck  the  tomb  of  the 
gallant  old  cavaher  who  sowed  the  seeds  from  which 
have  sprung  so  much  beauty  and  fragrance. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


Page  14.  At  the  period  of  .he  discovery  of  America,  the  Tartars  had  been  driven 
from  China,  and  the  Khans  were  of  course  no  longer  at  the  head  of  its  govern- 
ment. This  revolution  took  place  A.  D.,  1366.  But  this  fact  was  then  unknown 
in  Europe  ;  and  the  only  available  source  of  knowledge  respecting  that  vast  em- 
pire seems  to  have  been  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  whose  visit  to  China  preced- 
ed the  age  of  Columbus  by  a  period  of  two  centuries.  Strictly,  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  was  then  called  Cathay,  or  Kathai,  and  the  southern  Mangi, 
or  Mangee.  Had  Columbus  succeeded  in  reaching  China,  his  Arabian  inierpre- 
ters,  would  have  been  of  course,  useless  to  hini. 

Page  15.  The  island  of  6'.  Joan  is  laid  down  on  the  map  of  Ortelius,  in  about 
latitude  56  degrees  north.  This  writer  professes  to  have  seen  a  map  of  the 
world  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  which  he  cites  among  his  authorities.  "  Sebastianus 
Cabotus,  Venetus.  JIniversalerh  Tobulam,  quam  irnj)ressam  <pneis  formis  vidi- 
mus, sed  ^ne  nomine  lociet  itnpressoris."    No  such  map  is  now  extant. 

Pages  16  and  17.  It  appears  that  the  first  general  name  for  all  that  portion  of 
North  America  extending  to  the  north  of  Florida,  was  Baccalaos,  meaning  the 
land  or  coast  of  codfish.  Such  was  the  interpretation  given  to  the  name  by  the 
Breton  and  Norman  sailors,  "  La  Coste  des  Molues."  De  Bry.  America  Pars 
Quaria.  p.  69. 

Next  came  the  name  of  Norcmbega,  at  one  time  of  an  application  equally  ex- 
tensive. This  was  followed  by  Cadie,  or  Acadie,  which,  however,  soon  divided 
the  honor  with  ViRGi:>fiA.  Virginia,  in  its  turn,  was  cut  up  into  North  and  South 
Virginia,  and  afterwards  was  still  further  limited  to  the  country  between  Florida 
and  Delaware  Bay,  North  Virginia  taking  the  names  of  New  England  and  New 
Netheriand. 

Page  22.  An  account  of  Weymouth's  voyage  was  published  the  same  year  at 
London,  and  attracted  public  attention  to  a  considerable  degree.  This  wprk  has 
been  recently  reprinted  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  Vol.  2Sth, 
from  a  transcript  procured  in  England  by  Mr.  Sparks.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
as  follows: — "  A  True  Relation  of  the  most  prosperous  Voyage  made  this  pres- 
ent year,  1G05,  by  Captain  George  Weymouth,  in  the  discovery  of  the  Land 
of  Virginia,  where  he  discovered,  sixty  miles  up,  a  most  excellent  river  ;  togeth- 
er with  a  most  fertile  land.  Written  by  James  Rosier,  a  gentleman  employed 
in  the  voyage.  London ;  Impensis  Geor.  Bishop.  1605."  The  chapter  in 
Furchas  containing  extracts  from  this  work,  has  additional  particulars  of  the  voy- 
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age,  derived  doubtless  from  oral  or  other  communications  made  to  the  author  by 
the  navigators  on  their  return  to  England.  The  patron  of  the  enterprise  was 
Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  created  Count  of  the  Empire  by  Rodolph  II.  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  for  his  gallant  services  against  the  Turks. 

Pages  24.  25.  "  In  the  south  chafel  of  this  church  [of  Wellington]  there  is  a 
magnificent  tomb,  erected  in  honor  of  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome 
pallisado  of  wood  and  iron.  On  the  table  of  the  monument  are  the  effigies  of 
Sir  John  Popham  and  his  lady.  He  is  dressed  in  his  judge's  robes,  chain,  and 
small  square  cap.  He  reclines  with  his  head  tov/ards  the  west.  On  the  lower 
basement,  at  the  head  and  feet,  are  four  smaller  figures  of  two  men  and  two 
women,  kneeling  face  to  face.  On  the  north  side  are  five  boys  and  eight  girls, 
dressed  in  black,  kneeling  in  a  row.  On  the  south  side  are  nine  women,  kneel- 
ing in  the  same  manner.  Over  Sir  John  and  his  lady  is  a  superb  arched  cano- 
py, beautifully  ornamented  with  the  family  arms,  roses,  paintings,  and  obelisks. 
The  whole  is  supported  by  eight  round  columns  of  black  marble,  five  feet  high, 
with  Corintliian  capitals,  green  and  gilt.  On  the  west  side  of  this  canopy  is  the 
following  inscription : — 

'  Sir  John  Popham,  knighte.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  ;  and  of  the  hon- 
ourable privie  counsel  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after  to  king  James  ;  died  the 
tenth  of  June,  1607,  aged  seventy-six,  and  is  here  interred.' 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  Sir  John  Popham  was  one  of  the 
moat  upright  and  able  judges  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  bench.  He  was  a 
native  of  Huntwith,  in  this  county  [Somersetshire],  and  educated  chiefly  at  Ba- 
liol  College,  in  Oxford.  From  hence  he  removed  to  the  Temple,  and  was  ad- 
mitted barrister  in  1568.  He  was  afterwards  successively  Serjeant  at  law,  solici- 
tor-general, and  attorney-general,  previous  to  his  ultimate  promotion,  which 
took  place  in  1592.  Sir  John  was  a  munificent  patron  to  Wellington.  Here  he 
built  a  large  and  elegant  house,  for  his  own  residence,  which  was  converted  into 
a  garrison  for  the  use  of  the  parliamentary  army,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
It  was  soon  after  besieged  by  the  royalists,  and  so  completely  ruined  daring  the 
contest,  that  it  was  never  attempted  to  be  repaired.  He  also  erected  an  hospital 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  for  twelve  old  and  infirm  persons,  the  one  half  being 
men,  and  the  other  women.  Two  children  were  also  to  be  educated  here.  It  is 
still  standing  [1813],  and  the  charity  applied.  Sir  John  endowed  it  with  an  es- 
tate in  land,  which  is  now  vested  in  the  governors."  The  Beauties  of  England 
and  TValcs,  Sec.  by  Rev.  J.  Nightingale,  vol.  13th,  Art.  Someksetshire. 

Aubrey,  whose  notices  of  Eminent  Men  are  a  repository  of  contemporary 
scandal,  says  that  for  several  years  after  Popham  entered  the  legal  profession,  he 
"  addicted  himself  but  little  to  the  studie  of  the  lawes,  but  profligate  company, 
and  was  wont  to  take  a  purse  with  them.  His  wife  considered  her  and  his  con- 
dition, and  at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  lead  another  life,  and  to  stick  to  the 
study  of  the  lawe  ;  which,  upon  her  importunity,  he  did,  being  then  about  thirtie 
years  old.  He  spake  to  his  wife  to  provide  a  very  good  entertainment  for  his 
camerades  to  take  his  leave  of  them ;  and  after  that  day  fell  extremely  hard  to 
his  studie,  and  profited  exceedingly.    He  was  a  strong,  stout  man,  and  could 
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endure  to  sit  at  it  day  and  night ;  became  eminent  at  his  calling,  had  good  prac- 
tice, was  called  to  be  a  serjeant  [at  law],  a  judge."    Vol.  2.  p.  492. 

Then  follows  a  story  of  the  judge  having  been  bribed  to  save  the  Ufe  of  a 
man  tried  for  infanticide  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  was  able  to  effect  such  a 
result,  is  not  stated.  The  annotator  remarks,  that  "  Sir  John  Popham  gave 
sentence  according  to  lawe,  but  being  a  great  person  and  a  favorite,  he  procured 
a  noli  prosequi." 

The  author  of  the  Discourse  on  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  referred  to  in  the  text,  in  his 
zeal  to  vindicate  his  hero,  does  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  chief  justice  with 

taking  purses  on  the  highway,  and  bribes  on  the  bench,"  on  the  sole  authority 
of  the  gossiping  N\Titer  above  cited.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind,  probably,  v\athout  much  trouble,  as  to  the  probabiUty  of  those  charges 
being  well  founded. 

Grahame,  Hist.  U.  S.  is  also  disposed  to  treat  the  chief  justice  with  some 
harshness,  for  the  same  cause,  namely,  his  supposed  readiness  to  have  Raleigh 
convicted.  Bat  that  author  should  have  recollected  that  it  w^as  to  one  of  his 
own  nation  that  Sir  Walter  owed  all  his  misfortunes,  namely,  king  James,  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland. 

Pages  56.  57.  IMorton  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  "  Neio  Efiglish  Canaan"  to 
Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,  whom  he  characterizes  as  "  a  knight,  that  had  been 
a  traveller,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  a  good  judicious  gentleman  in  the  matheraa- 
ticks  and  other  sciences  useful  for  plantations,  chimistry,  &.c.  and  also  being  a 
practical  Engineer  ;  he  came  into  tliose  parts  intending  discovery."  p.  182. 
Again,  he  says,  "  Sir  Christopher  was  gone  with  a  guide  (a  salvage)  into  the  in- 
land parts  for  discovery  ;  but  before  he  was  returned,  he  met  with  a  salvage  that 
told  the  guide.  Sir  Christopher  would  be  killed,"  &c.  But  he,"  finding  how 
they  had  used  him,  with  such  disrespect,  took  shipping,  and  disposed  of  himself 
for  England,  and  discovered  their  practices  ia  those  parts  towards  his  Majestie's 
true-hearted  subjects,  whom  they  made  wary  of  their  abode  in  those  parts." 

Morton's  testimony  will  of  course  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  Sir  Christopher 
and  himself  both  incurred  the  displeasure  of  tlie  puritan  fathers,  and  joined  com- 
mon cause  together  in  opposing  their  interesJs  in  England  ;  bat  it  is  always  best 
to  hear  both  sides  of  a  case.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  treatment  of  these 
gentlemen  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  considering  that  their  chief  offence  con- 
sisted in  not  harmonizing  in  sentiment  wish  the  people  among  whom  they 
were  thrown. 

Pages  59,  G4.  Sir  Thomas  Josselyn,  named  in  the  first  charter  of  Maine  at  the 
head  of  the  Commissioners'to  organize  the  government,  was  the  father  of  Henry 
Josselyn,  Esq.,  of  Black  Point,  (now  Scarboraagh,)  and  of  John  Josselyn,  Gent., 
the  traveller,  w  hose  two  voyages  to  New  England  are  often  quoted  inconne.uon 
with  its  early  history.  This  appears  from  Morton,  who  speaking  of  the  "  Ero- 
coise  Lake,"  [Lake  Champlain],  says,  "  A  more  complete  discovery  of  those 
parts  is  (to  my  knowledge)  undertaken  by  Henry  Joseline,  Esquire,  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Joseline,  ot  Kent,  knight,  by  the  approbation  and  appointment  of  that 
heroic  and  very  good  Commonwealth's  man.  Captain  John  Mason,  Esquire,  a 
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true  foster-father  and  lover  of  virtue,  who  at  his  ovi'ii  charge  hath  fitted  Master 
Joseline,  and  employed  him  to  that  purpose/'  Sec.  New  English  Canaan,  pp. 
OS,  99. 

Henry  Josselyn  resided  many  years  at  Black  Point,  and  was  highly  respected 
as  a  magistrate.    He  succeeded  Mr.  Vines  as  Governor  of  the  Province,  in  1645. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  expressing  my  sincere  acknowledgments 
to  Henry  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  loan  of  a  copy  of 
Morton's  New  Eng-Jish  Canaan,  now  a  very  rare  book. 

Page  65.  The  following  Petition,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  inhabi- 
tants of  Maine,  was  transmitted  to  England  about  the  year  1680. 

"  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  the  humble  Petition  of  your  Majes- 
ty's freeborn  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ProWnce  of  Elaine  in  New  England, 

Humbly  Sheweth,  That  your  Majesty's  Father,  of  ever  blessed  memory,  by 
his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  in  the  loth  year  of  his  reign, 
did  grant  unto  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  tract  of  land 
called  the  Province  of  !Maine,  making  the  same  equal  with  the  Palatinate  of 
Durham,  and  to  enjoy  the  like  privileges  to  lay  out  and  grant  townships,  to  dis- 
pose of  lands  not  disposed  of  before,  and  that  no  laws  be  exercised  in  the  Province 
but  such  as  were  made  and  consented  to  by  your  Majesty's  freeholders  inhabiting 
said  Province.  And  that  your  petitioners,  upon  these  invitations  and  encourage- 
ments, did  settle  in  the  said  Province  in  great  numbers,  and  in  short  time  increas- 
ed unto  several  townships,  having  amongst  us  several  Courts  of  Judicature  and 
Records,  and  for  divers  years  were  governed  according  to  their  laws,  (agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  England,)  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
and  the  freeholders  therein. 

That  the  Bostoners,  under  the  pretence  of  an  imaginary  patent  line,  did  invade 
our  right  and  privileges,  erecting  their  own  authority  by  causing  the  inhabitants 
to  swear  fidelity  to  their  government.  That  about  the  year  1661,  upon  our  hum- 
ble representation  of  these  matters,  your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  by  your 
royal  authority,  by  your  royal  letters  of  1664  to  that  government,  to  require  them 
not  farther  to  disturb  nor  meddle  in  the  Province,  which  they  then  refused  to 
obey. 

Whereupon  your  Petitioners  representing  their  grievances  to  your  Majesty's 
Commissioners  in  1665,  they  solemnly  restored  and  re-established  your  jMajesty's 
authority  amongst  us,  by  which  we  administered  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  govern  and   y  to  our  former  laws,  and  so  continued  till  about 

the  year  1663,  when  IVIaj.  Leveret,  Waldron,  and  others,  entered  upon  the  Pro- 
vince, and  with  force  of  arms  disturbed  the  inhabitants,  then  at  a  Court  holden 
for  your  Majesty,  at  York,*  in  your  Majesty's  Province  of  iMaine,  commanding 
all  proceedings  for  the  future  to  be  managed  by  their  own  authority  and  laws. 
Since  which  time,  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  late  Indian  war, 
we  are  still  oppressed  by  heavy  rates  and  taxes,  imposing  the  sum  of  i?3000,  and 
upwards,  to  be  collected  and  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  three  towns,  (viz.)  York, 
Wells,  and  Kittery. 

*  Previously  called  Agameuticus,  and,  by  its  city  charter,  Corgeana. 
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Your  Petitioners  humbly  pray  your  Majesty  to  take  the  premises  into  your 
royal  consideration,  and  by  your  gracious  letters  to  re-establish  and  confirm  ua 
under  your  royal  authority,  granting  liberty  to  tender  consciences  to  empower 
such  whose  names  we  here  humbly  represent  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  this  your  Majesty's  Province,  until  your  Majesty's  pleasure  be 
farther  known  therein,  to  which  we  shall  iu  all  readiness  and  duty  submit. 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray." 

See  the  names  of  the  petitioners,  1  ISlaine  Hist.  Coll.  303, 304. 

The  correspondence  between  Edward  Godfrey  and  the  Secretary  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  pubb'shed  in  1  Plazard's  State  Papers.  In  answer  to  what  was  said  by  the 
Secretary  respecting  the  favors  to  be  conferred  on  the  people  of  Maine  by  their 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony,  Godfrey  remarks — "As  for  showing 
your  favors  to  us,  by  your  favor,  gentlemen,  we  are  loth  to  part  with  our  precious 
Ubenies  for  unknown  and  uncertain  favors.  We  resolve  to  exercise  our  just  ju- 
risdiction till  it  shall  please  the  Parliament,  the  Common  Weal  of  England, 
other%vise  to  order,  under  whose  power  and  protection  we  are." 

See  also  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Reference  on  the  petition  of  Robert 
Mason,  Edward  Godfrey,  and  others,  to  the  King,  in  lC61j  published  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Belknap's  IVew?  Hampshire,  IN'o.  16. 

Page  72.  Rosier,  in  his  description  of  Weymouth's  voyage,  has  recorded  the 
names  of  the  Indians  carried  to  England,  from  the  coast  of  Maine  ;  he  says, 
"The  names  of  the  five  savages  which  we  brought  home  into  England,  which 
are  all  yet  alive,  are  these  : 


Gorges  gives  the  following  as  the  names  of  those  among  them  that  were  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  :  IManida,  Skettwarroes,  and  Tasquantum.  Brief  Nar- 
rati'jn,  Chap.  2. 

Page  72.  Admiral  Pennington  had  the  command  of  the  ships  that  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  French.  On  ascertaining,  on  his  arrival  at  Dieppe,  the  destina- 
tion of  the  ships,  he  returned  to  England  ;  but  receiving  fresh  orders  lo  the  same 
effect  as  before,  "  he  went  back  to  Dieppe,"  says  Rushworth,  and  put  the  Yant- 
guard  into  the  absolute  power  and  command  of  the  French  King,  to  be  employed  in 
his  senice  at  pleasure,  and  commanded  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  the  Uke  surrender. 
At  the  first,  the  Captains,  Masters,  and  Owners  refused  to  yield,  weighed  anchor, 
and  were  making  away  ;  but  wht-u  Pennington  shot,  they  came  in  again,  but 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  came  away  with  the  ship  called  the  Neptune."  Bush- 
worth.  Hist.  Coll.  17G. 


5.    Saffacomoit,  a  servant." 
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GEOGR-VrilY  AND  HISTORY  OF  MAIXE. 


BY  ALBKRT   1'.   ^lARBLE,   PH.  D. 


^IxiSE,  the  first  settled,  and  the  most  northerly  and  easterly  of 
the  United  States,  lies  betw.'en  43^"'  and  47^^  north  latitude;  and 
l.etween  CB""*  and  71"^  west  loi:j:itude.  The  45th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude crosses  the  stat/?  wirliiu  thii'ty  miles  of  its  geographical  ceii- 
it-r  — midway  between  the  tquator  and  the  pole. 

This  state  is  bounded  oa  the  west  by  New  Hampshire  ;  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Province  of  Quebec:  on  the  north  and  east  by 
Xlmv  Brunswick  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gult  of  3J.aine. 

"  T  wo  conspicious  headlands  strike  the  attention  of  the  Enro-- 
"  pean  voyager  approaching  the  Xorth  Atlantic  coast.  Reaching 
"  out  boldly  seaward^  they  serve  to  mark  the  general  direction  of 
the  shore,  yet  between  them  a  vast  expanse  of  v/ater  stretches 
to  the  north  a  day's  sail  beyond  sight.  Those  headlands  are 
"  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Cod  whose  outer  lights  range  with  each 
''other  about  east-north-ea-t  and  west-south-west,  and  are  dis- 
"  tant  in  a  right  line  about  "250  u}iles.    Facing  this  line  at  an  aver. 

age  distance  of  125  miles,  lies  the  coast  of  ]\.raine,  ironted  right 
*'  and  left  by  tliese  two  capes — great  salients  lying  out  like  cou- 
chant  lions  guarding  its  broa<]  approach.    For,  on  their  range,  a 
[)e!-pendicular  from   Cape    Sable  passes  very  near  Eastport  . 
"  winle  a  perpendicular  from  Xauset  light,  })aS5ing  between  Cape 
Ann  and  tiie  Isles  of  Shoals,  strikes  not  fur  from  the  ci^.y  of 
Portsmouth  on  the  I'iscataqua  lliver  which  forms  -part  of  the 
'*  western  boundary  of  Maine.    These  lines  would  enclose  an 
"almost  regular  rectangular  parallelogram,  with  a  breadth  one- 
halt  its  length  ;  but  the  iigure  is  extended  by  two  deep  pockets 

Note.  Tliis  sketch  is  taken  iVoin  notes  made  in  the  preparatinu  of  a 
^i''  ci;il  Geo^Tapiiy  of  Mahic  written  in  ISTS  to  accompany  the  Eclectic 
>-  rit-.<  of  Qeogr;iphiL-s  :— books  pul)li-«he(l  by  Tun  Antwerp,  Eraiig  &  Co.. 

lueinuati.    It  is  pubhshed  by  tlicir  kind  permi.^siou. 
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i*  the  Bay  of  Fimdy  on  one  side,  and  Cape  Cod  Bay  on  the 
"  other; — at  the  hottom  of  one,  Nova  Scotia  and.  New  BruiiswieU-, 
'"and  opposite.  New  Ilatnpshu-e  and  Massachusetts.  This  coiisi'l- 
"erable  l>ody  ot  water,  well  deserving  to  be  called  a  u'ulf.  has  hi 
*'  recent  times  recei\'cd  an  appi'Ojjriate  name  from  the  land  \v!io-:v' 
"limits  lie  so  exactly  opposite  its  :::;reat -entrance  capes,  and  1-* 
"called  the  Gulf  of  Elaine."  Sec  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Chart-,, 
Atlantic  sheet  No.  1.* 

Massachusetts  I^ay  then  is  an  inlet  from  the  Gulf  of  Maine : 
and  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  Penobscot  Bay,  Passamaquodil v 
Bay,  and  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  are  the  mere  fringes  of  this  gr.,- 
expanse  of  water. 

Tlie  name.  Elaine,  has  been  accounted  for  in  several  ways : 
among  others  that  this  territory  was  named  for  a  province  ••• 
France,  given  as  a  dower  to  the  princess  IJenrietta  3FarIa.  It 
appears  however,  that  the  la^ly  had  no  such  province;  it  belong-.-l 
to  the  crown.  •'•There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name  arose  in  tho 
"  natural  di;.tinction  made  in  common  speech  between  the  island- 
''then  so  much  frequented,  and  the  shoreland  or  the  'main.' 
'•'The  spelling  furnishes  no  argument.  The  adjective  was  oft*-:; 
''spelled  '  m:iiiie.'  and  the  noun  ^  main.-'f 

Maine  extends  through  oO'l  miles  of  latitude,  and  2SS  in  longi- 
tude. Tlie  boundary  line  is  about  1,000  miles.  The  area  of  thv- 
state  is  3. '300  .square  miles,  or  more  than  all  the  other  New  Eiii:- 
hmd  states.  The  natural  sea-front  of  250  miles  is  increased  bj. 
numerous  bays  and  islands  to  ^.-lOO  miles  of  salt  water  line. 

The  coast  of  ]Maine  excels  every  otlier  on  the  American  contiri- 
ent  in  its  marvelous  beauty  of  shore  und  sea,  of  island  and  inlet,  of 
bay,  river  and  h-.irbor.    In  scenery  it  rivals  the  famed  urchipeloj 
of  the  ^-Egean.t    It  contains  the  two  largest  and  best  harbors  ca 

*-Ex-Gov.  J.  L.  rhainbeiuiin'.s  Centennial  xYddress. 
tGov.  Churatierlain. 

X"  There  is  notbiii^:  which  can  excoi/d.  In  its  union  of  charms,  those  t'^'* 
"huudreil  niiifs  of  intcnniniirai',^  hn<\  and  ocean,  where  lost  in  each  otl'.er  ^ 
*•  embrace,  the -ea  .-eems  hiio'.  e  svith  the  kuul,  and  the  shore  with  the 
"  crested  wave.s.'' 
.  Jje  Peystcrs  Dutch  in  Ifa'ine.    Q»ioted  by  Gov.  Chamberlain. 
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t?ie  continent:  Hussey's  Souiui.  a  part  of  Ca-co  Bay,  and  Somes' 
StMitii]  which  extends  to  tiie  ccMiter  of  3It.  Desert  Island.  In  either 
of  these  a  nation's  navy  might  anchor  all  at  once. 

Tiiis  co?st  has  more  than  three  hundred  habitaide  islands, 
h.'-idcs  many  smaller  one?.  They  extend  on  an  average  about 
ihrce  miles  from  the  main  land.  These  islan>ls.  low  in  the  west 
like  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  gradually  rise  towards  the  east  to  the  pic- 
turesque heights  of  3It.  Desert,  and  Grand  ?denau  over  the  New 
Brunswick  line, 

Casco  Bay  extends  from  Cape  Elizabeth  to  Bald  Head,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  twenty  miles.  A  chain  of  islands  stretches 
:ir;-ovS  the  mouth  of  tliis  bay.  to  which  there  are  five  entrances  for 
-diijjs.  The  principal  of  these  are  Bangs,  Peaks,  Long,  Great 
v'h-jbeague  and  Sel)ascodegan  or  Great  Island.  .  The  last  is  Gh 
T'.iN.-  long,  an-:!  o  miles  wid'j  ;  and  of  so  irrea'ular  shape,  that  its 
Siiore  line  exceeds  50  miles.  The  northern  erid  is  only  7  rods  from 
the  main  land.  Fore  Scannell  on  House  Island,  and  Fort  Preble 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  on  Cape  Elizabeth,  command 
the  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor. 

East  of  Bald  Head  is  the  Kennebec  River,  on  wdiicli  stands 
Fort  Popham,  wdiere  Capt.  George  Popham  landed  in  1G07. 
I'urther  east  is  Daraariscotta  Piver,  an  arm  of  the  sea  12  or  1-3 
i;.ih'S  long:  and  Damariscotta  Pond  extends  inland  as  many  miles 
further.  Below  this  pond  the  water  fiills  50  feet  in  a  distance  of 
halt  as  mariy  rods.  The  fisherman  without  moving,  may  tlirow 
1.;-  hook  on  one  side  into  the  stream,  or  on  tb.e  other  side  into  the 
F'.a. 

Penobscot  Bay  extends  from  White  Head  25  nnles  to  Isle-au- 
Maut  f  Isle-o-ho.]  Its  length  is  50  or  GO  miles.  The  north-west 
ji  irt  of  the  Bay  is  called  Belfast  l^ay ;  and  at  the  head  is  Penob- 
50f.t  Piver,  named  Peo  de  Cfumez  by  Spanish  navigators  in  15*25. 
Ml  Pesert  Island  is  at  the  east  of  jjlue  Hill  Bay.  This  grandest 
islands  is  connected  by  a  bridge  to  the  main  land ;  it  embraces 
iar.oe  towns.  Within  it  is  Somes'  Sound,  and  Green  3Iountain 
J, '-'Oil  feet  high.  Along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  state  for  2(>  miles, 

bold  and  rocky  shore  breasts  the  Atlantic  and  terminates  in  the 
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high  promontory  of  We=;t  Quoddy  Head,  the  most  easterly  point  <>i 
the  United  Stutes. 

The  surface  of  the  state  is  brolicn,  and  has  an  average  lieiglit  01 
COO  let- 1  uhove  the  sea.  There  is  a  ^rradiial  slope  from  the  west  t  > 
the  ea.-.t.  broken  i-ange  of  hills  er<jsses  the  state  from  th't 
^Yhite  JNIountains  of  Xow  IIamj)shire  to  Mars  Hill,  1,800  feet 
high,  on  the  boundary  of  New  Bruhswick,  a  little  north  of  the 
center  of  tha  state.  Tliis  range  01  highlands  divi«les  the  stare 
into  slopes  ;  the  northern  is  drained  by  the  river  St.  John  ;  the 
southern,  comprising  two-thirds  01  the  state,  sends  its  waters 
direct  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 

3it.  I^^atahdin*  in  Pi.-cata(|uis  County,  near  the  center  of  the 
state,  iind  o,385  feet  h.igli — the  hinhpst  in  Xew  England  exccpr. 
3it.  Washiufi'ton — is  the  Olympus  vi  ]^Iaine.  From  its  summi: 
towards  the  west,  are  seen  the  snowy  caps  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains; beneath  its  feet,  on  all  sides,  nestling  like  glittering  gems 
on  the  bosom  of  the'  green  forests,  appear  Moose  Head,  Chesun- 
cook.  Cancomgomoc,  Pamadunujook,  Pamgockamock  and  more 
than  other  lakes  and  jionds.  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, the  Penol)SCOt,  the  Aroostook,  the  Woolastcok,  and  the 
Allagnasli  ;  far  to  the  north-east  raiy  be  seen  the  highlands  bor- 
dering the  l>ay  of  Chalear;  and  to  die  south  the  grey  heights  of 
I\It.  Desert  rising  from  the  sea.  The  summit  of  Mfc.  Katahdin  was 
thought  by  the  Indians  to  be  the  summer  residence  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  Pamela,  into  whose  presence  it  was  death  for  any  Indian  to 
go. 

The  Camden  hills  on  the  west  coast  of  Penobscot  Bay  are 
1,')00  feet  high  ;  the  summit  of  ]Mt,  Desert,  seen  GO  miles  at  sea. 
and  Mt.  Agameuticus  in  York  County  C70  feet  high,  are  land- 
marks for  sailors. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  ]Maine  are  scarcely  less  remarktilde  than 
her  bays  and  islands.  The  general  direction  of  the  rivers  in  tlie 
southern  slope  is  south  ;  of  those  in  the  northern  slope,  north-ea-: 
to  the  river  St.  John.  The  head-waters  of  the  Kennebec,  tl-. 
Penobscot,  the  Chaudiere  and  Piver  de  Loup,  tributaries  of  liic 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Woolastook.  a  branch  of  the  St.  John,  are 


*  On  the  same  parallel  with  Mt.  Biai»t. 


ne:ir  each  other  iu  the  Tiort!i-v\'e>terii  highl-KKls  ;  and  from  the 
iiortlieru  p.iVL  of  3To<)-;e  Head  Lake  u  very  liMiTow  porta,;j;c  takes 
one  into  the  upper  waters  ot"  the  Peuob-fcot. 

The  Saco  River  drains  a  dozen  small  lake-  and  falls  into  Saco 
Bay;  Sebago  Lake,  with  its  tributary  lakes,  finds  an  outlet  through 
ihe  Presiiinpsco-.t  River  into  Portlmd  li  iriior.  T!ie  Aniiro-cog- 
gin  River  drains  lakes  Parmaehena,  KenobaLn),  A-rgwassui:k  or 
Kangely,  Cupsuptic,  Moosetucmaguntic,  Molechunkemuuk,  Welo-- 
keaobaeook,  and  L'mbagog  on  the  border  of  New  Hampshire, 
besides  many  small  lakes  along  its  course.  It  flows  into  Merry 
^Meeting  Bay  which  is  an  expansion  of  tbe  lower  Kennebec  River. 

Moose  Head  Lake  is  Oo  miles  long  and  5  or  10  miles  wide: 
tributary  to  it  is  Moo^e  River,  the  outlet  to  tive  Lirge  lakes.  It  is 
tlie  source  of  the  Kennebec.  Tributary  to  this  river,  on  the  west, 
are  the-Dead  River,  the  Carrabassett,  the  Sandy,  the  31essaIonskee  > 
the  Cobbosseecontee  ;  and  on  the  east,  tlie  ."^ebListicook,  tlie  AVorro- 
montogus  and  the  Eastern  Rivers.  Each  of  th.ese,  and  each  of  many 
smaller  streams,  is  the  outlet  of  a  chain  of  lakes. 

The  Penobscot  River  drains  nearly  one-tliird  of  the  state.  Its 
west  branch  ri-es  in  the  border  highlands  ;  this  and  the  eastern 
branch  are  the  outlet  of  50  lake-,  of  which  the  larger  are  Chesun- 
cook.  Caribou.  ^lilinoket  and  Pamadumcook.  On  the  west,  the 
chief  branches  of  tlie  Penobscot  are  the  Pi-cataquis,  and  the 
Kenduskeag ;  on  the  east,  the  ALittawantkeag,  and  the  Passadum- 
keag.  Every  river  flowing  into  the  GuU'  of  iNLiine.  forms  the  out- 
let of  half-a-score,  or  a  score  of  lakes.  Union  River  has  a  chain 
'<f  twenty  or  more  ;  Pleasant  River.  10  or  12;  3Iachias  River,  12 
•u-  15;  Xarraguagus  River.  8  or  10;  Schoodic  River  is  th(^  outlet 
ui  Syshidobsis,  Witteguerguagum,  Rig  Lake,  and  a  dozen  more  ; 
til'.'  St.  Croix  drains  the  Schooihc  Lakes  on  the  l>oundary  of  Xew 
Rrnnswick,  and  Chiputnetictjok  Lakes  across  tlic  line.  The  St. 
•h.-hn  River  which  drains  the  nortliern  slope  of  the  state  is  the 
outlet  of  lUO  lakes. 

The  surface  of  the  state  and  the  distribution  of  the  lakes  av.d 
'-<tre:inis  are  well  adapted  to  produce  imuien.>e  a.nd  usefid  watcr- 
p')\v,;r.  Xlie  getif^ral  pitch  seav/ard  is  suiiicient  to  carry  oif  the 
wai-T  rapidly,  but  not  so  as  to  [)ro(hice  dearth  <;r  damage  ;  the  pitch 
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is  distributed  evenly  from  its  upper  limit  to  the  ocean  ;  the  water- 
fall is  not  generally  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  where  there 
is  but  little  water  and  hence  but  little  power;  on  the  cofitrary,  in 
n^any  cases  the  greatest  fall  is  near  the  coast  line,  as  in  the  Sat;'.> 
River.    The  water-power  of  the  state  is  almost  limitless. 

From  these  physical  features,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  history  an-l 
the  people  of  the  state. 

ABORIGINES. 

Before  white  men  came  to  these  shores,  Maine  with  a  part  of 
New  Brunswick,  was  inhabited  by  two  Indian  nations;  the  Al^  . 
nakis.  and  the  Etechemins. 

The  Abenakis  were  four  tribes  between  the  rivers  Piscataqua 
and  St.  George,  a  river  eastward  from  the  Kennebec  : 

The  Sokokis  or  Sockhigones.  who  lived  about  the  Saco  Ri\er; 
the  Anasagunticooks,  a  war-like  tribe,  near  the  Androscoggin 
River;  the  Kenabes,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec 
River,  and  one  of  whose  principal  seats  was  at  Norridgewock ; 
the  Wawenocks,  on  the  coast  from  the  Sheepscot  to  the  St. 
George  Rivers. 

Each  of  these  tribes  had  a  Sagamore  or  chief  :  and  over  the 
Abenakis  nation  was  the  Bashaba,  or  great  ruler,  who  lived  at 
Pemaquid,  and  expected  a  call  from  all  strangers  who  entered  hi:> 
territory. 

The  Etechemins  were  three  tribes,  whose  territory  extended 
eastward  to  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  : 

The  Tarratines  who  lived  in  the  Penobscot  valley ;  the  Open- 
angos,  on  the  shore  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay;  the  Marachites  wli^) 
lived  near  the  River  St.  John,  w^hich  they  called  Ouygondy 
[Wegoudy.] 

When  the  English  came  hither,  in  1605,  these  two  Indi;ia 
nations,  the  A])enakis  and  the  Etechemins,  numbered  36,000,  men. 
women  and  children.  In  1878,  the  Tarratines,  called  the  Peuob. 
scot  tribe,  numbered  445.  They  were  neutral  in  the  w^ar  of  tl^c- 
Revolution  ;  and  the  state  then  granted  them  the  land  six  miles  o:i 
each  side  of  the  Penobscot,  from  the  head  of  the  tide  upward. 
They  now  live  upon  an  island  al)ove  Oldtown,  near  Bangor,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  nearly  all  the  rest. 
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In  the  year  1667,  a  French  Baron,  Vincent  de  St.  Castine,  came 
to  trade  with  these  Indians;  he  adopted  their  mode  of  life,  married 
the  daughter  of  their  Sagamore,  3Iadoca\vando,  became  very 
wealthy,  and  left  his  name  to  the  town  on  the  peninsula  where  he 
lived — Castine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot. 

The  Marachites,  called  'Quoddy  Indians,  now  nnmber  503,  and 
live  at  Peter  Dana's  Point  in  the  town  of  Perry,  above  Eastport. 
These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  botli  remnants  of  the  second  of  the 
nations  mentioned — the  Etechemins.  They  have  a  school  and  a 
church ;  and  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 

It  is  charming  to  trace  the  history  of  these  early  men — their 
loves  and  hates,  and  their  stern  conflicts  with  our  sturdy  fore- 
fathers. In  imagination  we  may  see  thera  hunting  on  these  hills 
and  fishing  in  these  waters  : — lakes,  streams  and  bays,  prettier  and 
more  grand  than  those  made  famous  in  the  literature  of  Europe. 
But  their  race  has  passed  away.  They  have  left  only  their  names 
-—musical  and  smoothly  flowing,  or  else  abrupt  and  bold,  like  the 
natural  features  which  they  marked.  The  retention  of  the  Indian 
names  is  a  perpetual  monument  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
who  settled  the  state. 

EARLY  VOYAGERS. 

Nine  hundred  years  ago,  Europeans  came  to  these  shores — 
oOO  years  before  Columbus.  The  Northmen  visited  Iceland,  in 
860,  and  found  the  Irish  there.  Tliorwald,  Eric's  sou,  landed  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Maine  in  1001  ;  "  he  fought  like  a  viking, 
*•  died  like  a  Christian,  and  was  buried  at  Krossaness,"  Thorwald's 
Cross,  supposed  to  be  Cape  Ann. 

Three  ships  with  160  souls,  men  and  women,  bringing  cattle  and 
goods  to  found  a  home,  came  soon  after  to  find  the  spot.  They 
liugged  the  starboard  shore — -the  coast  of  Maine.  Madoc,  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1170,  traded  largely  on  these  shores. 

Those  early  wanderers  brought  back  reports  of  a  country 
railed  Drogeo.  Four  hundred  years  later  it  was  calleil  Norum- 
hoga.    This  was  the  present  Elaine. 

All  this  had  been  forgotten  for  centuries  when,  in  1402,  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America.   A  few  years  later  the  English  Cabots 
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explored  this  coast ;  the  Portugese  Cortereal.s,  in  1502,  left  luanv 
names  ou  the  chrirts  of  these  waters;  the  French  Yerazzano  chi!, 
and  Darned  the  whole  rei^ion  New  France  in  1524;  the  S[):iiii-;i 
Gomez  left  tokens  of  liis  long  sojourn,  in  1525.  in  the  namrs  li-.- 
gave  to  so  many  places  —  to  the  Penobscot,  his  ow  n  name.  Vroiv. 
this  time  the  ti^h  in  these  lovely  bays  attracted  swarms  of  lishor- 
men  from  all  these  countries.  ■  • 

Andre  Thevet,  a  Frenchman,  in  1557.  visited  and  described  the 
Penobscot  and  a  fort  previously  erected  there,  both  of  which  htj 
called  Norumbeua.*  Oilier  Frenclunen  and  Emglishmen  came  ai:.i 
tried  to  found  setilements  :  but  tliey  faih^d.  '  In  the  year  160<\  biit 
few  white  men  had  their  homes  in  America,  on  the  Atlanii'_: 
Coast,  north  of  Florida.  ...   •    -..    ,  .  _ 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Tlie  French  King  in  1G03.  granted  to  DeMots  possession  of  tlie 
country  from  latitude  40^  to  46"^ — 'the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  to 
that  of  Ivatahdiu  and  Montreal.  DeMots  spent  a  winter  on  Neii- 
tnil  Island  in  the  St.  Croix  Piver,  then  settled  at  Port  Royal,  nov,- 
Annapolis,  ISTova  Scotia,  and  named  the  whole  region  Acad.iit. 
He  also  made  settlements  at  Desert,  and  on  the  lower  Penob- 
scot, at  Casting;  he  visited  Casco  Ba}^  and  Saco,  and  made  foray- 
upon  the  English  at  Pemacpiid,  in  order,  as  will  be  seen  further  on 

*In  Paradise  Lost,  Book  X,('SG,  ei5  .seiy.  Milton  brings  in  this  with  th: if 
long  list  of  liigh  souiuliug  names;  lie  is  uescribing  tiio  disturbance  of  tli'- 
elements,  wbicli  succfeded  the  fall. 

At  that  tasted  fruit, 
The  sun,  as  from  Thyesteau  banquet,  turn'd 
His  course  intonilod;  else,  hovT  had  tlie  world 
InhabitC'b  thoiigli  sinless,  more  tlum  nowi, 
Avoidfil  pinching  coUl  and  j-eorehitiri:  lieat '?  '  " 

These  changes  in  tlie  heavens,  though  slow,  produced 
Like  ch;i.ngv;  on  sea  ami  land;  sidereal  blast, 
Vapor,  and  mi^t,  anil  exhalation  hot, 
Corrupt  and  pestilent;  non"  fiotn  the  north 

Of  Xoruniliega,  and  tiie  isairioe'd  shore,  .  ; 

Bursting  their  brazeu  duiigeoii,  arniM  with  ice, 

And  snov/,  and  hail,  ami  stortny  gust  ;md  llaw, 

Boreas,  and  Civcias,  and  Arire^ie-  loud 

And  Thra^cias,  rend  the  v,  uod^,  and  seas  upturn," 
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to  extend  his  western  boundary  to  the  Kennebec.  France  at 
that  time  clainied  two-thirds  of  the  present  Maine. 

On  the  otlier  h.and,  in  1G02,  Bartlioloniew  Gosnold  sailed 
direct  from  Falmouth,  Eng-.,  to  Falmoutli,[now^  Portland],  Maine  ; 
iiC  settlnl  furtlier  Sdurh.  Martin  Prig  foU'Owed.  the  next  yeur  ; 
he  explored  the  beautiful  Penobscot  Bay,  named  Fox  I.^huids  from 
the  foxes  seen  upon  them,  reached  the  Kennebec,  then  the  no  less 
beautiful  Casco  Bay,  and  sailed  up  the  Saco  River  to  the  falls. 
In  1605,  George  Weymouth  followed  him  with  a  similar  purpose 
(>f  discovery  and  settlement.  He  stopped  at  ^lonhegau  I-hind, 
and  subsequently  vi>ited  the  Keauebec  and  iho  Penobscot. 

The  En^li-h  Kin^'.  iti  ItiUG.  granted  to  tiie  Plymouth,  [Eng- 
land] company,  possession  from  latitude  41"  to  45"^ — New  York 
to  Bangor.    This  grant  included  Xova  Scotiii. 

Under  this  charter,  in  3Iay,  It. 07,  the  year  in  which  Jamestown, 
Va..  was  settled— two  ships  commanded  by  George  Popliam  and 
Baleigh  Gilbert,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  [England],  with  120 
persons,  to  settle  on  the  coast  of  Maine.    ''These  frail  barks  wer.a. 

freighted  with  the  best  hopes     *  *      *      of  noble  men 

*•  who  through  the  mists  of  coming  times  beheld  a  isew  world  ris- 
*"ing  out  of  the  dense  forests  behind  these  rocky  ramparts,'' 

Tiiey  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  then  called  Saga- 
dahoc, where  Fort  Popham  now  stands.  Kichard  Seymour,  their 
minister,  dedica.ted  tlie  spot  by  prayer  and  religious  ceremonies. 
Tii-y  built  a  fort  of  1*2  guns,  50  houses  and  a  church,  and  the  first 
Auicrican  ship,  tlie  "  Virginia  of  Sagadahoc,"  of  30  tons.  But 
disaster  followed  them,  and  they  soon  scattered  to  England,  to 
"V  irginia,  and  to  the  near  31onhegan  and  Pema(juid  where  other 
i-ngli;li  settlers  dwelt. 

Capt.  John  Smith  vi<ited  this  place  in  1G14,  and  named  it  Xew 
Ki;g!an<l.  It  was  Samo^et.  tlie  Bashal)a,  or  native  lurd,  of  Peina- 
'I'lld,  v.lio  greeted  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  l!j2U  with  "31ueh 
vveiofone  Englishujcu  and  to  this  settleiueitt  those  pilgrims  went 
f'-'r  aid  after  their  fir.^t  severe  winter — aid  for  which  pay  was 
r'-tit>;*^d  by  the  gi".«  rs.  Tlie  first  Xew  England  setthunent,  then 
^^a.s  in  Elaine;  tnore(jver,  it  was  the>e  setdements  chielly  whieh 
'  '  !':ni  Ml  the  Eugli-h  tiile  to  this  territory  which,  as  seen  above 
Tench  wished  to  hold. 
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Sir  Ferdlnanclo  Gorges,  a  soMIer  and  a  member  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  [England],  was  earnest  in  the  settlhig  of  New  England. 
He  secured  for  the  New  England  Company  a  new  charter  covering 
the  territory  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  It 
was  under  this  title  that  the  Pilgrims  settled  at  Plymouth  if 
1G*20,  and  the  Puritans  at  Boston,  ten  years  later.  This  company 
granted  to  Gorges  the  territory  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the 
Kennebec  in  16*22.  Other  grants  were  made  and  settlemeuti 
established.  In  1635,  the  company  gave  up  its  charter;  Gorg'js 
retained  his  portion,  to  the  Kennebec;  the  Duke  of  York,  thcu'-e 
to  the  Penobscot;  and  Sir  Wm.  Alexander  thence  to  the  Sr. 
Croix.  In  1639,  Gorges  obtained  a  new  charter  from  the  king, 
which  made,  him  a  feudal  lord  of  his  territory  then  first  called 
Maine.  No  person  could  trade,  hold  property,  or  live  in  the  prov- 
ince without  tlie  consent  of  the  proprietor,  to  whom  the  settler- 
paid  rent  of  sixpence  an  acre,  yearly.  Land  was  never  held  by 
such  a  tenure  elsewhere  in  this  country ;  and,  fortunately,  the  sys- 
tem did  not  hist.  The  first  court  in  the  state  was  held  in  Saco, 
June,  1640.  Two  years  later  the  proprietor  founded  the  city  of 
Georgiana,  now  York,  the  first  in  America. 

But  things  did  not  go  on  well  under  these  separate  and  conflict- 
i  ing  governments.  The  French  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  tlie 
territory,  and  they  were  troublesome  ;  the  Indians  were  hostile  ' 
civil  war  had  broken  out  in  England,  v/hich  disturbed  alfairs  here : 
Gorn-es  died  in  1647;  and  in  1052,  the  inhabitants  votin2:  f'>r 
annexation,  the  province  of  Elaine  became  a  county  of  Massachu- 
setts under  the  nanie  of  Yorkshire.  This  was  a  union  for  the 
better  defence  of  both  parties  against  hostile  French  and  Indl;ins. 

Maine  is  in  no  sense  the  Daughter  of  Massachusetts."  Sh'- 
was  rather  the  ohler  sister,  enfeebled  sometimes  by  exposure,  to 
help  the  family.  She  had  members  in  the  council  of  the  colony, 
and  after\\'ard  representatives  in  the  General  Court,  or  legislature, 
and  in  Congress  like  Plymouth  or  any  other  part  of  the  state;  and 
the  ballot  was  here  less  restricted  than  in  the  rest  of  MassachusL-tts. 

MAIXE  FAKT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Owing  to  the  conllictiug  claims  of  the  French  and  the  English 
whose  boundaries  were  not  well  defined,  and  the  great  influence 
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of  the  former  over  the  Indians,  and  owing  to  the  wars  of  Erigland 
with  the  Dutch  and  the  S{)anish,  up  to  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  IToO, 
und  the  overthrow  of  the  French  power  on  the  eastern  coa>t, 
\faine  was  the  scene  of  no  less  than  six  Indian  wars,  whose  atroci- 
ties would  have  discouraged  any  but  the  most  hardy  settlers. 

Conflicting  grants,  also,  and  revolutions  in  the  English  govern- 
ment; rival  claims  of  authority;  religious  zeal, for  the  French  were 
Catholic,  Gorges  was  a  churchman,  and  the  Puritans,  dissenters  ; — • 
all  this  kept  the  early  settlers  constantly  disturbed. 

The  claims  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges  were  purchased  by  the  colo- 
nial government,  in  1C61:,  for  the  sum  of  £1250;  and  subsequent- 
Iv  the  right  to  the  territory,  so  purchased  and  so  held,  was  con- 
lirmed  by  charter  from  the  new  sovereigns,  William  and  Mary,  in 
the  year  1691.  v - 

In  the  bhjody  Indian  wars,  the  people  of  Maine  bore  a  heroic 
part.  Expeditions  against  the  French  were  several  times  made ; 
Acadia  was  twice  conquered,  though  subsequently  surrendered  by 
treaty  between  England  and  France.  In  one  of  these  campaigns, 
that  of  1745,  Louisburg.  a  strong  fortress  on  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  was  captured  chiefly  by  troops  from  Maine,  whose  com- 
manders, William  Pepperell  and  William  Phipps,  afterwards  royal 
governors  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  were  natives  of  Maine. 
In  all  these  wars,  the  Maine  settlers  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ou 
the  frontier.  The  Indians  had  now  been  subdued,  but  another 
serious  business  was  in  hand.  '  ■ 

THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  oppression  that  resulted  in  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  was  \ 

promptly  resented  in  ^Maine.    The  news  of  Lexington  reached  j 

^  Oi  k  in  the  evening.   A  company  of  troops  arrived  at  New  Ilamp-  i 

iihire  the  next  morning  on  the  way  to  Boston;  and  Maine  men  [ 

^v«•re  in  the  trenches  at  Bunker  Hill.    It  was  the  third  brigade,  | 

troops  from  York  and  Cumberland,  to  whom  Washington,  with  j 

uncovered  head,  addressetl  the  words,  "God  bless  the  Massachusetts  \ 

hue."  j 

In  the  year  1775,  an  expedition  against  Quebec  was  planned,  in 
"rdcr  to  cripple  the  British.    It  was  led  by  Benedict  Arnold ;  and  ! 
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one  of  the  oificers  was  FTenry  Drcirborn,  of  Pitt>ton.  afterwar.]^ 
Secretary  of  War.    They  went  up  '.fie  Kennebec  and  Dei'l  riv  -r- 
Lind  over  the  hi^-hlauiU  to  the  head  ^raters  of  the  Chaalifi-e,  in  ili't 
fail  and  winter.     Thfy  endured  2;Teat  hard.ships,  and  failed.  lu 
I\ray  of  the  sami}  yeai-,  177">,  tlie  British  scl^ooner  ]\rar2-aretta  c:inv* 
to  3Laehais.     j^juj  iniin  Foster  in  a  -mnll  coaster,  and  six  wroih';;-, 
O'Brien,  in  a  wood  sloop,  with  two  comi)anies  came  alonii>id:?: 
the  vessels  fell  apart,  and  only  Joho  O'Brien  ha<l  boarded  ;  sev(;ii 
bullets,  were  fired  at  liiin,  but  none  hit.    Then  they  charged  hint 
^  with  "Tjayonets  ;  but  he  swam  to  his  sloop,  and  when  the  ves-'ds 
came  together  again,  the  schooner  was  captured.    This  was  th-; 
I  lirst  British  vessel  taken  by  .Americ-aas.     Maine  soon  after  became 
/  a  Jiiilitarv  (hvi-ion  bv  itself. 

In  September,  177G,  an  expedition  from  Machais  set  out  to  cap- 
ture Fort  Cumberland  in  Xova  Scotia.    It  v.'as  not  su!;C(\--lu!, 
Tlie  ne.xt  year  a  British  attack  on  3Lachias  succeeded  no  better. 
For  the  purpose  of  revenue,  in  1779,  Massachusetts  was  divide<l 
/     into  di-tricts  ;  as  one  of  these,  ^Faiae  first  became  the  District  of 
K     3Iaiue,  with  a  U.  S.  court — or  wiut  corresponded  to  that — ami 
district  otficers,  as  ever  since. 

-To  check  Maine  and  keep  Nova  Scotia,  the  British  commander^ 
novr-  saw  that  .-oraething  must  be  done.  "W'ith  a  large  force,  tlicy 
took  Castlne  which  Congress  had  left  undefended.  Ste{)S  were  at 
once  taken  to  dislodge  them.  T!ie  very  month  of  the  capture,  a. 
flotilla  left  Boothbay  with  a  force  of  3Iaine  militia,  under  Brii:. 
Gens.  Frost,  Thompson  and  Cashing  of  Maine.  Tliat  the  Briti.di 
were  not  defeated,  was  not  the  fitult  of  the  militia  and  th-'ir 
generals. 

In  1780,  two  British  vessels  came  up  the  Kennebec  for  mischi^-f. 
On  the  night  of  their  arrival,  they  were  alarmed  by  shots  acro-^ 
their  decks  ;  and  they  slipped  away  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and 
never  came  back.  In  1771>,  Congre.-s  prohibited  ail  exportarioa 
from  ]\[aine.  This  greatly  distressed  the  inhabitants.  The  Con- 
tinental army  had  drawn  away  so  many  of  the  militia,  tinit  three 
or  four  companies  otdy  were  left — not  enough  to  iruard  the  coa-^t. 
The  British  being  in  [ios<e-;sl« >n  of  ilie  strongholds,  tories  from  lie- 
western  part  of  the  state  began  to  liock  thitlier  and  committed 
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outrrt.cj'^s  npon  the  patriots,  but  little  less  atrocious  than  tlio«e  of 
the  Indiau  wars  ;  yet  Maine  furni.slied  in  that  year  .300  rem-uirsfor 
the  Contiuental  army,  besides  '240  men  iu  Liricohi  and  York 
counties  fo''  their  own  defence.  The  government,  however,  sent  a 
ti'ntiila  to  guard  tlie  coast. 

In  1783.  the  war  closed  and  ximerica  was  an  independent  nation. 
Maine  had  lost  in  the  war  1,000  men;  and  her  part  of  the  war 
debt  was  greater  in  proportion  to  her  population  than  at  the  close 
of  the  Rebellion  in  18G5.  In  reading  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  when  Massachusetts  is  named, 
Maine  is  meant  too.  for  she  was  part  of  that  state. 

Alter  the  Revolution.  ?ila:ne  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
population.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  she  had 
one  representative  in  Congress;  in  170-1.  a  new  apportionment  gave 
her  three. 

In  lSUo,  it  was  Com.  Preble  of  Portland,  in  command  of  the  ship 
Constitution,  who  subjugated  the  Barbary  States,  and  released  from 
fiuvery  the  American  seamen  whom  they  had  captured. 

WAU  OF  1812-14.   

The  British  at  war  with  Xapoleon.  assumed  the  right  to  take  | 
'•f^imen  wdiose  allegiance  they  claimed,  even  from  on  board  Amer-  \ 
'■•an  war-vessels.  Six  thousand  men  had  thus  been  taken  into  the  ^  i 
I'Titish  navy.  The  American  ship  President,  fired  upon  the  Little  / 
l'"'h,  engaged  in  this  business,  and  drove  her  off ;  this  led  to  the 


i-  niediate  declaration  of  war. 

The  population  of  Elaine  was  then  228.000,  engaged  largely 
•u  shipping.    This  war  therefore  bore  heavily  upon  her,  especially 

an  embargo,  in  1812,  forbade  all  trade  outside  the  state.  Her 
'Oa-.t  was  invaded;  and  several  naval  engagements  took  place  in 
tit-r  waters. 

Ill  the  summer  of  1813,  the  Enterprise,  stationed  at  Portland 
'•■;j'-.ired  the  Boxer  in  Casco  Bay.    Both  commanders  were  killed 
I  they  were  buried  at  Portland,  by  the  sea,  side  by  side.  In 
•'       of  the  next  year,  a  British  fleet  captured  Eastport  and  then 
'^'•■'d  along  the  coast.     Com.  Tucker,  who  lived  on  a  farm 
'^^  Bristol,  with  45   men  armed  with  an  old  swivel,  muskets, 
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bayonets,  and  scythe  points  tied  to  the  end  of  poles,  captured  a  T-i- 
giin  siii{).  and  seat  the  crew  of  '25  n;en  to  Wiscasset  jail  lie  tlu.ii 
dis_tribiited  the  stores  among  tlie  people  on  shore. 

Ca>ti!ie  had.  hefore  this  time,  been  held  by  five  nations,  and 
attacked  six  tinu"-^  by  lio^nle  armies.  It  was  seized  again  by  r!;o 
British  in  1814.  They  went  no  the  river  and  took  Ilampd'^u 
and  Bangor.  Th?  peo[>le  on  the  Kennebec  became  alarmed.  Gen. 
Knox  collected  troops  at  Wiscasset,  some  of  whom  went  to  attack 
the  enemy  on  the  Penobscot.  3Iachias  was  captured  by  the 
Uriti:3h;  but  a  part  of  their  fo"ce  who  went  to  Frankfort,  were 
themselves  taken.  The  war  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  G^hent, 
December,  1814.  ■  .•  ' 

^lAINE    A   SEPARATE   STATE.  • 

The  misfortunes  attendant  on  and  following  the  war,  made  m.any 
people  discontented;  the     Oliio  Fever"  broke  out,  and  15,000 
people  emigrated  from  Maine.    This  disaffection  soon  died  out  ; 
and  prosperity — and  many  of  the  emigrants — returned, 
r     In  18'20,  the  population  was  208,000,  an  increase  of  7,000  in  ten 
I    years.    In  this  year,  Maine,  now  great  and  prosperous,  became  a 
I    separate  state.    Enoch  Lincoln,  a  younger  brother  of  Levi  Lincoln 
i    of  IMassaehusetrs,  was  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Maine  ;  and 
he  died  in-oiiice.    In  those  days,  political  excitement  was  often 
violent.     A  crowd  of  roughs  attended  the  inauguration  of  Gov. 
Lincoln,  intending  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  a  signal  from 
their  leader;  but  before  the  signal  was  given,  tlie  governor  had 

(concluded.    The  message  was  afterward  printed  in  large  letters  or. 
one  side  of  little  cotton  handkerchiefs  and  handed  around  as  a 
i-,^^  curiosit}-.    It  was  very  brief. 

In  1838,  Hon.  elonathau  Cilley,  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  Lincoln  County,  was  murdered  in  a  duel,  by  one  Graves,  of 
Kentucky,  set  on  by  the  slave  power. 
r     Soon  after  the  separation,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  as 
I   fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  came  into  dispute.    "We  claimed  to 
I    the  northern  sources  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  river  Sr. 
John;  the  liritisli  claimed  soucherly  to  the  sources  of  the  southern 
branches.   Ths  treaty  fixed  the  boundary  on  the  highlands  separat- 
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hi2:  the  wa:er.>  f^ovi-ing  into  the  sea,  from  those  flowing  into  tlie  St. 
l.a'.vrence.  The  ambiguity  arose  because  the  St.  John  was  not 
exacLly  either.  I:  liou's  into  the  sea  and  not  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. So  far,  the  Americans  had  the  right  to  the  territory 
draiued'l'y  its  water  coi;:'.-es.  and  lying  we.-t  of  the  arbitrary  line 
fro:n  the  St.  Croix  northward,  which  iortns  th.e  eastern  bouinhiry 
of  3Iaine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  John  does  not  flow  di- 
rectly to  the  sea,  but  in  a  circnitous  course  through  the  Province 
ot  Xew  Brunswick,  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Hence  the  British 
claim.  This  dispute  was  linullj  settled  after  the  Bloodless  j 
Aroostook  War,"  by  '  the  famous  Webster-Ashburton  trL^;ty,  / 
in  1S42.  '  ,    .  ■ 

IN   THE  REBELLION. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  ISGl,  Maine  re'jpTnded  widi  j 
troops  as  promptly  as  she  did  in  1775.    She  bore  her  full  share  in 
men.  in  money,  and  in  the  national  councils.    Of  her  7-"). 000  sol-^^ 
dir'rs,  25,000  sleep  in  patriot  graves. 

The  early  settlers  of  Alaine  v»-ere  usually  of  good  parentage 
many  of  them  being  impoverished  branches  of  noble  fan. dies 
The  present  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  descendants  of  these^ 
or  natives  of  other  states:  only  7  per  cent,  are  foreign  born. 
About  IIG. 000  born  here  are  livir.g  in  other  states,  while  GO. 000 
living  here  were  born  in  other  states.  Thus,  the  ijdlueuce  of 
Maiiie  extends  largely  beyond  her  borders. 

Two  of  her  early  citizens  were  kidglued  for  bravery  at  Louis-  \ 
i>urg:  Sir  William  Pepperell  and  Sir  \Yillinm  .F'lupps. 

Tlic  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  under  the  second  charter 
—  I0'd2 — was  Sir  U'illiam  Phipps ;  and  two  of  die  eminent  chief 
magistrates  under  tlie  constitution,  John  A.  Andrew  and  John  D_ 
L  >ng.  were  born  in  3Iaine.  This  state  has  also  furnished  to  tlie 
t:;itional  government  a  Vice  President,  Hannibal  Hamlin;  two 
•"^'■'•retarics  of  ^V'ar.  Knox  and  Dearborn  ;  two  Secretaries  of  the 
Irtasury,  Fessendon  and  Morrill  :  an  Attoniey-Genei-al  and 
Ju^dce  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Xathan  CliiTord  :  two  Post-iNLa-ters 
Ci'-noral,  Horatio  King,  and  the  late  Timothy  0.  Howe;  and  by 
development  if  not  by  birth  a  Speaker  of  thy  House  of  Uepre- 
"••nt.-itivcs  aiid  future  President  of  the  Ignited  States,  James  G.  / 
Bbdne.  ^ 
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T'.vo  or  three  of  the  above  starouients  strike  one  as  novel;  and  it 
iiiLiv  he  proper,  in  ciosing,  to  point  out  that  thej  are  not,  there- 
fore, unfounded. 

GTJLF   OF  MAINE.'  ' 

It  may  be  said  that  the  body  of  water  to  the  south  of  Maine  has 
not  usually  been  called  the  Gulf  of  3Iaine  and  that  it  does  not  so 
appear  on  ordinary  maps.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  this 
body  of  water  is  much  more  a  gulf  or  bay  than  either  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  on  the  coast  of  France,  or  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ou  the  coast 
of  Africa.  -  .  .  ; 

What  the  place  has  been  called  is  no  certain  indication  of  what  it 
ought  now  to  be  called.  This  body  ot"  water  has  probably  had  as 
many  names  as  the  coast  iias  ha<l  owners. 

The  most  appropriate  name  is  the  one  given  ;  lor  Maine  extends 
across  the  whole  of  one  longer  side  ot  the  gulf ;  and  3Iaine  was 
first  occupied. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  is  the  best  of  authority  for  such  a 
name;  and  the  decision  from  this  one  umpire  is  of  more  weight 
tlian  all  the  school  geographies  or  wall  maps,  cheap  and  otherwise, 
^hat  we  ever  have  seen  ;  for  all  the-e  are  derived  from  the  maps 
of  the  coast  survey  if  they  are  accurate. 

MAINE,  THE   FIRST   SETTLED   OF  THE   NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

The  first  settlement  at  Fort  Popham  in  1607,  was  not  perma- 
nent, it  is  true,  but  there  liad  been  residents  in  the  territory  before, 
and  there  were  residents  continuously  from  that  time. 

It  is  a  fact  which  clones  the  whole  case — tliaf  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  after  the  Jirst  severe  winter,  received  aid  from  their  coiui- 
tryrnen  ivho  were  livirirj  at  Pemaquid, 

It  roust  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  poetical  history  of  Plymouth 
Rock  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  begins  with  the  orations  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  tvvo  hundred  years  after  the  events. 
Then  first,  the  labors  and  siifferings  of  these  early  settlers  were 
i(h:\).lized ;  aiid  the  chief  actors  were  elevated  into  the  ranks  of 
heroes,  and  as  it  were,  deified  in  oratory  and  in  song.  It  is  neces" 
sary  for  us  to  discriminate  between  the  creations  of  a  poetic  fancy. 
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and  the    facts  of   history.  ,  If  Gov.  Cli.imberlain's  Centennial 
Atldress  had  precedeil  ihe  orunoivs  above  luunt^d.  :ind  tlnis  idealized  ; 
the  set'Jement  of  Elaine,  ix-iore  Plymoiith  Hock  had  beon  flooded  ; 
with  the  sunlight  of  ulory.  and  the  licitd-"  of  tiie  Puritans  had  been  \ 
painted  with  the  niui'.'us  (if  saiiit- : — i:i  o;h'M-  words,  if  Pcmaquid 
had  been  embalmed  iu  literature  and  noftry  befo:«^  Plymouth — as 
it  was  settled  before— tlien  it  wouKl  not  have  occured  to  any  one 
to  question  the  priority  of  the  settlement  of  ^Maiue ;  and  the 
immortal  lines  of  Mrs.  llemans,  bc^^innlni; : — 

On  a  stt:rn  and  roek-'nourui  coast." 

would  have  been  associattd  in  our  mitsd^ — as  in  fact  they  belong — • 
'>\idi  the  mighty  roar  of  the  bili.evvs  that  coiue  iu  from  the  Atlantic 
and  cro.-s  the  Gulf  of  ^Maine  to  dadi  theni-elves  a'jfainst  tlie  rocky 
ramparts  of  that  coast.  We  slioidd  uut  be  obliged  to  tire  the 
imagination  by  trying  to  expand  the  littie  ripples  that  are  stirred 
up  behind  the  sand-bars  of  the  Cape  Ccl  peninsula,  and  gently 
wash  a  few  large  stones  near  the  low  shore  at  Plymouth  ;  and  by 
trying  to  make  tliose  ripples  correspond  to  the  glowing  imagery  of  "'^^ 
the  poet. 

Good  sulijects  to  fire  the  poetic  fancy,  and  to  kindle  the  enthu-J 
siasm  of  the  orator,  are  the  weh'ome  to  the  I'ilgrims  given  by  old! 
Samoset,  of  Pemaquid,  vrho  luai  learned  to  s})eak  English  from  !] 
the  settlers  in  JSIaine,  *' ^luch  welcome  Engli:,liu]en  and  they 
bags  of  corn  which  these  settlers  g;ire  to  the  Pilgrims,  without  I 
money  and  without  [irice.  to  keep  tliem  from  starving.  ' 

THE  XAMF.    OF  MAIXE. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  who  lirst  named  tliis  territory  Maine,  in 
1C39,  so  far  as  appears,  was  not  married  to  the  French  Princess, 
Henrietta  31aria;  he  hadn't  been  smitten  in  love  by  Henrietta;  it 
is  not  known  that  lie  had  ever  seen  lier  ;  or  that  he  knew  her 
or  admired  her  at  a  di.>iance.  On  the  contrary,  he  probaldy  hated 
Henrietta  Maria  v/ith  all  other  French  men  and  v»oraen,  for  thev 
were  competitors  and  rivals  ;  and  ITenrietta  was  a  Catholic,  while 
Ferdinando  was  a  vigorous  Epi"w:op,ilian  Protestant.  In  the  lirst 
place,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should,  but  several  reasons 
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why  lie  should  not  name  his  province  for  one  of  ber  provinces — 
even  if  she  had  one;  and,  in  the  second  phice,  she  never  had  a;)v 
province  of  .Maine. 

The  Spanish  3Iain  is  a  name  applied  to  the  coasts  of  SoiKu 
America  and  3Iexioo,  to  distinguish  ,  them  from.  Spain's  numer. 
AVest  Indian  Ishmds.    The  origin,  of  the -name  Maine  is  similar. 

"MAINE,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  IMASSACHUSETTS." 

/  This  is  a  mereiigure  of  speech  v/hich  pleases  us  ;  but  the  figure 
lis  strained.  A  daughter  is  usually  younger  than  the  mother.  In 
Pthe  case  of  step-daughters  and  step-nidthers.  liovrever,  this  ordvr 
:  is  someiimes  reversi^d.  If  jlas.sachu^etts  were  to  claim  to  be  ilio 
step-mother  of  Maine,  there  would  be  more  ground  for  the  claim. 

The  daughter  is  usually  brouaht  up  by  the  mother;  and  pro- 
tected l)y  her.  In  this  case,  the  alleged  mother  vras  at  tlii^ 
very  outset,  rescued  from  the  gaunt  jaws  of  starvation  by  the 
so-called  daughter;  and  then  the  daughter  alwavs  took  care  of  her- 
self; and  she  also  stood  between  the  old  lady  and  the  hostile 
Frencli,  Indians  and  British, 

During  the  whole  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  thp  18th,  to  the 
time  of  the  Ik^'olution.  IVIa.inc  was  more  than  a  Iiundred  years — 
more  than  two  hundred  yeai'-f— in  advance  of  Massachusetts,  i'l 
respect  to  the  ideas  of  rcliuious  toleration,  and  freedom,  and  to  th- 
liberal  thought  wliich  now  prevails.  In  the  ITlIi  and  l>th  centu- 
ries. ]Maine  had  tlse  spirit  of  the  lUth,  far  more  than  Massachu- 
setts. For,  while  the  Puritans  v/cre  hanging  witches,  burnii!.' 
Quakt-'r-,  banishing  Baptists,  and  didving  people  to  church  by  tlth- 
ifig-raen  and  heaiUcs ;  and  while  Connecticut  was  enacting  her 
blue  iavrs.  Maine  was  enjoying  a  tuhjration  very  much  like  our 
own.    In  tliis  respect,  Maine  was  the  mother. 

Ti{E  FAVoiirrr.  son.  - 

As  to  the  future  President  of  the  Uiuted  States  :  The  senti- 
ment; expressed  aijove,  rests  more  upon  a  confidence  iri  riv 
eternal  Htr.ess  of  things,  than  wpon  any  apparent  facts.  It  i>  ii'^" 
the  boy's  idea  of  faith: — Something  you  are  perfectly  sure 
iuivo  nothing  to  back  it." 
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